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PREFACE 





TxHovucH the Bible is composed of many 
parts, written in different periods of the 
world’s history, it is regarded throughout 
Christendom as a single book. It was from 
this point of view that the early Christian 
artists began to illustrate it. Their first care 
was to show the relation between the Old Tes- 
tament and the New. In the process of time, 
they developed a complete pictorial plan which 
extended from Genesis to Revelation, from 
Creation to the Day of Judgment. With this 
great motive as an inspiration, they fashioned 
their mosaics, carved their cathedral fronts, 
designed their stained glass windows, orna- 
mented their bronze doors, and frescoed the 
walls and ceilings of their churches. Century 
after century they laboured to translate the 


sacred story from one form of art into another, 
vii 
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until at last the world’s noblest literature was 
matched by the world’s noblest painting. 

The aim of this book is to trace the develop- 
ment of Bible illustration from the crude pic- 
tures of the catacombs to the great art which 
embodied in visible form the Bible Beautiful. 
The story is carried through the art of vari- 
ous countries, and is brought down to the work 
of the present day. By covering so much 
ground, even in this brief way, we are able 
to get some sense of the continuity of our sub- 
ject, some idea of its place in the whole his- 
tory of art. And, as we go along, we can 
scarcely fail to see that no one can understand 
the great art monuments who does not know 
his Bible. It may perhaps be equally true — 
such indeed was Ruskin’s belief — that no one 
can in any large sense understand the Bible 
itself until he has learned to read the art com- 
mentaries upon it. 

The illustrations are from subjects of the 
Old Testament story and the life of Christ. 
They include some familiar favourites which 
no reader would willingly spare, and some 
rare and beautiful subjects less generally 
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known. A valuable addition to the text is 
in the selections from medieval literature 
forming the subject matter of three Appen-— 
dices. They throw a flood of light upon the 
study of art origins, and they are interesting 
in themselves for the quaintness and beauty of 
their diction as well as for their wonderful 
imagery. The index is arranged to suit three 
classes of readers: an Index of Artists, for the 
art student; an Index of Places, for the tour- 
ist; an Index of Bible Subjects for ministers 
and Bible students. Any details in regard to 
dates, Bible references, or the location of pic- 
tures omitted from the text will be found in 
the proper place in this index. 
EssTELLE M. HvRLL. 


NOTE 





For almost two thousand years the Bible 
has been an inspiration to Art in all branches. 
Its divine gospel, lofty idealism, and potent 
style have fired the imagination of genius in 
literature, architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture. Its influence upon Dante and Milton is 
incalculable. From Giotto to Sargent, it has 
inspired the masters to fix their souls upon 
canvas and wall in transfiguring colours and 
form. And since this volume is concerned 
with Biblical art, the Publishers believe that 
its re-issue will be welcomed under the new 
and more appropriate title, THE BIBLE 
IN ART. 

THE PUBLISHERS. 
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THE BIBLE IN ART 


—~¢—— 
I 
THE BEGINNINGS OF BIBLE ILLUSTRATION 


“ROM the beginning of his- 
tory, religion and art have 
gone hand in hand. The wor- 
shipper has always embodied 
| his aspirations in some form 
é| of beauty. With the ancient 

Hebrews this instinct for 
beauty found its highest expression in poetry. 
Forbidden by the Mosaic law ‘to practise the 
graphic arts, they wrought their spiritual ideals 
into a magnificent national literature. This 
was the literature in which Jesus was reared, 
and from which he drew continually to illus- 
trate his meaning. The disciples followed the 

1 
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teaching of their master in showing the rela- 
tion between the law and the gospel. Thus 
it was that, when Christianity entered the 
Western world through the gates of Rome, 
the sacred books came with it, and from time 
to time added to themselves the writings now 
forming the New Testament. 

The new religion was now to work out a 
new art. Since the written word could not 
be put into the hands of the people, it had to 
be translated into the universal language of 
pictures. Unworthy as were these first crude 
symbols of the noble literature which they 
illustrated, they were the foundation on which 
was builded in after years the highest form 
of graphic art which the world has seen. 

Persecutions had forced the Roman Chris- 
tians to hold their religious services in the cata- 
combs. In these underground passages, orig- 
inally constructed as burial-places for the 
dead, were a few square chambers (cubicula) 
where, hidden from their enemies, the faithful 
might worship unmolested. The walls of these 
subterranean chapels were decorated with rude 
frescoes, illustrating the subjects deemed most 
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important for Christian edification. Dimly 
discerned on the damp walls by the flickering 
light of lamp and taper, they carried a message 
of comfort and inspiration. Some of the dec- 
orations were mere symbols:. the dove, signi- 
fying the soul; the fish and the bread, the 
tokens of the Saviour; the ship and the vine, 
the types of the Church. Christ as the Good 
Shepherd was represented as a youth with a 
lamb, or kid, on his shoulders. Other subjects 
were more ambitious, illustrating the stories 
of the Bible. 

The catacombs of St. Callixtus are the most 
extensive in Rome, and here we may still trace 
a typical pictorial plan of the period. In the 
centre of a circular ceiling is the Good Shep- 
herd, and in the several sections radiating from 
the centre are the following subjects: 

Noah, floating on the water in an open ark, 
just big enough to hold him, arms outstretched 
to welcome the dove with the olive-branch. 

Moses striking the rock. 

Jonah, falling from a boat into the mouth 
of a whale (a dragon). 
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Jonah, climbing from the whale’s mouth 
upon a rock. 

Daniel, standing between two lions, stripped, 
a la Hercules. 

Christ stretching out a wand toward the 
tomb of Lazarus. (The tomb is a tiny house, 
in the door of which the mummy stands erect.) 

Christ, with a row of five baskets, touching 
one with a wand. 

The man healed by Christ bearing his bed 
on his back. . 

There were good reasons for the choice of 
these subjects. All the pictures illustrate tales 
of deliverance from danger, from hunger, 
thirst, sickness, drowning, destruction by wild 
beasts, death. ‘These were the ever present 
dangers threatening the Christians themselves. 
They took fresh courage from this assurance 
that their God was able to deliver them. 
Moreover, there is no doubt that the subjects 
were all used with a certain sacramental sig- 
nificance, derived partly from the Bible, and 
partly from the mysticism of the early fathers 
of the Church. Noah and the ark and Moses 
at the rock, were types of Baptism (1 Peter 
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3: 20-21 and 1 Cor. 10: 2-4) ; Jonah’s deliver- 
ance from the whale (Matt. 12: 39-40) and 
Daniel’s safety among the lions were signifi- 
cant of the Resurrection. The miracle of the 
loaves was significant of the Lord’s Supper. 

It is interesting to notice that the Old Tes- 
tament subjects were greatly in the majority in 
the catacombs, occurring, according to Lord 
Lindsay, “at least ten times more frequently 
than those selected from the New.”* Thus 
were the Romans taught the old Scripture 
stories which every Jewish child learned at his 
mother’s knee. The same compositions were 
repeated with slight variations throughout the 
principal catacombs of Rome, and also appear 
among the sculptured decorations of early 
Christian sarcophagi. Even in these begin- 
nings there was an apparent attempt to crys- 
tallize doctrine into a definite and systematic 
art scheme. 

With the conversion of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, a new chapter opened in the story of 
Bible illustration. The Christians gradually 


1See the ‘‘ History of Christian Art,’’? Vol. I., for Lord Lind- 
say’s valuable interpretation of the ‘‘ Creed of the Catacombs.”? 
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abandoned their subterranean chapels and be- 
gan to build churches. The zeal for building 
grew into a mighty wave of enthusiasm which 
swept all over Europe in the Middle Ages. 
The distinctive spirit of each race was worked 
out in the architecture, the Romanesque in the 
south, the Gothic in the north. In the Roman- 
esque churches of Italy the chief decoration 
was in mosaics. Composed of small cubes of 
tinted glass, patiently welded together in pic- 
torial designs, these mosaics gleamed on walls 
and ceilings with a splendour of colour un- 
dimmed, even to the present day. Artistically 
far in advance of the crude frescoes of the cata- 
combs, yet by no means approaching the 
beauty of fully developed mural painting, 
they mark a most interesting intermediate 
stage in the progress of art. The subjects of 
the mosaics were chiefly religious (that is, 
when not purely ornamental), forming again 
a picture Bible for the edification of the com- 
mon people. In the meantime, however, a 
much better understanding of the Bible had 
been brought about by St. Jerome’s Latin 
translation, though this of course was not in 
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the hands of the people. The Christian art- 
repertory was constantly enlarging, and the 
emphasis was transferred from the stories of 
the Old Testament to the person of the Sa- 
viour. The figure of Christ enthroned was 
the chief decorative motive in the apse, the 
most sacred portion of the church building. 
Sometimes the apostles, or more rarely the 
prophets, were included in the composition. 
Types from the Apocalypse were perhaps next 
in importance, for in this period Christian 
thought turned often to the second coming of 
Christ and the joys of Paradise. The Bap- 
tism of Christ was another subject in evidence. 

The rigid quality of the mosaic material 
demanded a certain simplicity and severity of 
design which did not lend itself readily to story 
pictures. In spite of these difficulties, some 
churches contained entire series of Bible illus- 
tration from the Old Testament and the New. 
One of the oldest of these is the fifth century 
work in the church of S. Maria Maggiore, 
Rome, a mosaic frieze of some thirty Old 
Testament subjects. Above the chancel arch 
are subjects from the New Testament. One 
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of the finest series is that in the nave of S. 
Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna, dating from the 
erection of the church by Theodoric the Great. 
The twelve on the left illustrate Christ’s min- 
istry, the twelve on the right the Passion. 
An interval of some centuries separates this 
work from the mosaics of the cathedral of 
Monreale, Sicily, where again the Bible story 
is told with much detail in two rows of twenty 
Old Testament pictures, and some sixty or 
seventy scenes from the life of our Lord. 
But it is at St. Mark’s, Venice, that the most 
complete mosaic Bible is found. The church 
is like a jewelled reliquary, with mosaics en- 
crusting the inner surface of the clustered 
domes of the roof. The work is of various 
dates and unequal merit, but, as we see it to- 
day, we must regard it in its entirety. The 
vestibule is given entirely to Old Testament 
history, filling the six cupolas with quaint 
illustrations. In the church proper, the first 
dome contains the Descent of the Holy Spirit; 
the second, over the centre of the church, the 
Ascension, the vault between being devoted to 
scenes of the Passion, Crucifixion, and Resur- 
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rection. The cupola over the altar contains 
the Christ enthroned with the patriarchs and 
prophets. The minor cupolas are given to the 
details of the life of Christ, the lives of the 
apostles, and finally to the Apocalypse. Thus, 
taken as a whole, every really essential subject 
or story between the covers of the Bible is 
translated into the mosaic pictures of St. 
Mark’s. 

Returning to the vestibule for more careful 
study, we find that the Old Testament story 
is told in a series of one hundred and twelve 
subjects, from the Creation to the Rock of 
Horeb. The deity is represented only by a 
hand with a pointing finger enclosed in a star- 
spangled semicircle. The figures are very 
long and stiff, and the sense of proportion is 
quite absurd, nevertheless, with the help of 
our Bibles and the quaint Latin inscriptions, 
we may easily decipher the meaning. The 
series is plainly an attempt to present a more 
or less complete chronological record, but the 
apportionment of space seems almost acci- 
dental: nineteen pictures for Abraham, forty 
for Joseph, and only ten for Moses. 
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The choice of subjects in all medieval Bible 
illustration was entirely in the hands of the 
clergy, for art was still a handmaid of the 
Church and had no independent rights. To 
understand the full significance of this curious 
art material, one must know something of the 
doctrinal literature which shaped it. This was 
the literature produced in the monasteries, 
written, of course, in Latin, and derived from 
the Bible. A most important work of this 
class was the “ Byzantine Manual,”? written 
supposedly by one Dionysius. It was a com- 
plete enumeration of all the Bible subjects 
suitable for illustration, accompanied by spe- 
cific instructions for each composition. It opens 
with the Prologue in Heaven, and continues 
through one hundred and thirty-six Old Tes- 
tament subjects, called the “ Wonders of the 
Law,” followed by the “ Wonders of the 
Gospel” (one hundred and fifty subjects), 
the Apocalypse, and the Last Judgment. 
The subject of the Last Judgment is an elab- 
orate development of some obscure passages 


1A selection of subjects from this ‘‘ Manual’? forms the ma- 
terial of Appendix ITI. 
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of Scripture referring to the final consumma- 
tion of all things. The Hebrew prophets had 
much to say of God’s judging the righteous 
and wicked,' and Daniel, in one of his visions, 
foresaw a time when “many of them that 
sleep in the dust shall awake, some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to shame and everlast- 
ing contempt” (Dan. 12:2). Our Lord also 
told his disciples of a time when the Son of 
Man shall be seen “coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory” (Matt. 
24:30). St. Paul, writing to the Corinthians 
of this mystery, predicts the moment when 
“the trumpet shall sound and the dead shall 
be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed ** (1 Cor. 15:52). And St. John, 
in his Revelation, “saw the dead, small and 
great, stand before God; and the books were 
opened ... and the dead were judged... 
according to their works” (Rev. 20:12). 
By brooding over such suggestions, a power- 
ful imagination, like that of Dante, formu- 
lated a complete scheme of the future life. 
“The Divine Comedy,” rather than the Bible 
Ecc. 3:17; Isaiah 2:4; I Sam. 2:10; Ezekiel 7: 8. 
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itself, became the people’s guide on this sub- 
ject. The “Dies Ire,” written by Thomas 
of Celano, in the same period (thirteenth 
century), was another vivid word-picture of 
the last day, or “ Day of Wrath,” * and was 
the basis of many a painting. 

Quite different from any of these are two 
other famous pieces of medieval literature, 
the “ Speculum Humane Salvationis”’ (Mir- 
ror of Human Salvation) and the “ Biblia 
Pauperum ” (Bible of the Poor), in which the 
events of the Old Testament are collated with 
those of the New, as type and antitype. The 
“Mirror” was written in rhymed verse, the 
“ Biblia” in prose and verse, combined with 
Biblical quotations, and in both cases the text 
served as a sort of framework for illustra- 
tions. ‘Though the authors are unidentified, 
they were undoubtedly monks, men _thor- 
oughly versed in the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
full of that spirit of mysticism so characteristic 
of the Middle Ages. The “ Mirror” brings to 
bear upon each one of the twenty-seven scenes 


1The ‘‘ Dies Ire,’? as rendered into English by General Dix, 
is reprinted in Appendix I., also the still earlier Latin hymn on 
the Judgment Day, ‘‘ Apparebit Repentina Dies Magna Domini.”’ 
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from the life of Christ three Old Testament 
subjects, with some substitutions from pagan 
mythology. The “Biblia” consists of forty sec- 
tions, in each one of which two Old Testament 
types are related to some Gospel motive.’ It 
is as if the doctrine of Old and New Testa- 
ment correspondence, first suggested in the 
decorations of the catacombs, had now been 
built up into an elaborate scheme. 

Some of the correspondences are exceed- 
ingly ingenious, not to say far-fetched, and 
could never be understood without the ex- 
planatory paragraphs accompanying. Oth- 
ers, with or without the authority of the 
New Testament writers, are obviously appro- 
priate, like the association of Abraham’s sacri- 
fice with the great Sacrifice, or of Moses lift- 
ing up the serpent with the Crucifixion (John 
8:14). These two subjects obtained for many 
centuries as leading motives in Christian art. 
The relation of the Fall of Manna to the 
Lord’s Supper is also clear (John 6: 58), but 
it is rather more mystical to trace the origin 


1 A complete outline of the subjects of the ‘‘ Biblia Pauperum ™ 
forms the subject matter of Appendix II. 
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of this sacrament to the bread and wine offered 
to Abraham by Melchisedec (Gen. 14:18 and 
Heb. 7). The emphasis upon Job, as a proto- 
type of the suffering Christ, is based upon 
St. Jerome’s teaching as well as upon St. 
James (James 5:10-11). All these groups 
of subjects are still retained in the Table of 
Lessons prescribed in the Prayer-book for 
the services of Holy Week. 

For several centuries the “ Mirror ”’ and the 
“ Biblia” were copied in manuscript, and il- 
lustrated by various miniaturists of different 
nationalities. _Didron mentions a beautiful 
specimen of the “ Biblia” in the British Mu- 
seum, illustrated by a painter of the Dutch 
school, and two copies of the “ Mirror” in 
Paris, illustrated by Florentine painters of 
the school of Giotto." Such monuments of 
monastic industry are among the most inter- 
esting art products of the period. The letter- 
ing and illumination are still the envy of the 
twentieth century printing-press; the bright 
colour and gold enamel still hold their own 


1Didron’s ‘Christian Iconography,’’ translated from the 
French by E. J. Millington, and completed with additions and 
appendices by Margaret Stokes. 
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as brilliantly as mosaics. All sorts of books 
used in the church service were decorated with 
these beautiful miniatures of varying sizes 
from the full-page picture to the tiny gem 
inserted in an ornamental initial. The minia- 
ture art was continued well into the Renais- 
sance, long after other forms of painting had 
developed. In the meantime the subjects of 
the “ Biblia Pauperum” and the “ Mirror” 
were transferred to all sorts of art forms on 
a larger scale in mural painting and sculp- 
ture. We shall come upon them again many 
times in the following chapters. 

Closely connected with these medizeval meth- 
ods of Bible illustration were the dramatic 
representations called Mysteries, in which, first 
by tableaux vivants, and then by acted dia- 
logue, the Bible stories were presented to the 
public on the Church festivals, originally in the 
churches, and later in the open air.t The 
scenes, as first arranged by the Church authori- 
ties, were close reproductions of typical pic- 
tures. 


1 We read in the life of Isabella d’Este (by Julia Cartwright) 
of the Old Testament tableaux given at Aix in honour of her son, 
Federigo Gonzaga. 
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In England, during the centuries when the 
graphic arts were practically nil, these mys- 
teries were developed on a grander scale than 
elsewhere in Europe. ‘There were the Chester 
Plays, the Townley, the York, the Coventry, 
and other series. Some such cycles occupied 
over a week in acting, presenting a systematic 
scheme of Bible history from the Creation to 
the Day of Judgment. The dramatic climax 
was in the subject of Redemption. The Old 
Testament furnished a number of introduc- 
tory subjects: the Creation and Fall, the story 
of Cain and Abel, the story of the Flood, and 
the Sacrifice of Abraham. The Flood was 
the most popular bit in the whole cycle, afford- 
ing some delightfully comic situations in the 
altercations between Noah and his wife, who 
persistently declined to embark upon a seem- 
ingly unnecessary voyage. 

The Passion Play at Oberammergau, a 
modern survival of this medieval drama, still 
illustrates the close connection between the 
Old Testament history and the life of our 
Lord. Each act of the play, as will be remem- 
bered, is preceded by symbolic Old Testament 
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tableaux, and the same thing is true of the less 
widely known Passion performance at Brix- 
legg in the Tyrol. Some of the correspond- 
ences at Oberammergau are drawn directly 
from the “ Biblia Pauperum ”: the Last Sup- 
per prefigured by the Fall of Manna (John 
6: 31-35) ; the Betrayal of Christ by the Sale 
of Joseph by his brethren; our Lord’s trial 
before Pilate by the False Accusation of 
Daniel.’ 

Still another class of medieval Bible illus- 
tration remains to be considered — the Gothic 
sculpture. Scattered among the towns of 
northern Europe are the great stone cathe- 
-drals with pointed arch and soaring tower, 
which expressed the northern spirit of relig- 
ious aspiration. The exterior is a mass of or- 
namental sculpture: richly carved bas-relief 
and innumerable statues, row on row. What 
the mosaics were to the medieval churches of 
Italy, this sculpture was to the Gothic churches 
of France. To the uninitiated the multitude 
of figures is a meaningless chaos, with no pur- 
pose save that of decoration. The antiquarian 

1See this subject in the ‘‘ Biblia Pauperum,’’ Appendix II. 
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loves to go further, and decipher here and there 
some old story of Bible hero or medieval saint. 
Didron believed that the key to unlock the 
secret was the “Speculum Universale,” or 
Universal Mirror. This work was a kind of 
medieval forerunner of Bacon’s “ Novum Or- 
ganum,” and was written by one Vincent of 
Beauvais, a friend of Louis LX. and tutor of 
the royal children. The aim was encyclopedic: 
it was an attempt to classify in one colossal 
system all branches of human knowledge, 
under the heads of Nature, Science, and His- 
tory. This outline, it was claimed, formed the 
basis of the decorative plan of the cathedral 
of Chartres. The Nature section deals with 
the Creation, and is illustrated on the cathedral 
by thirty-six bas-reliefs and seventy-five stat- 
ues. The historical section considers six ages 
of man, from the Creation to the thirteenth 
century, and is illustrated in the decorations 
of the cathedral porches. Here is worked out 
in outline the entire Bible history, — the lives 
of Old Testament characters and the life of 
Christ. Still another portion of the historical 
section deals with the future: the scenes 
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of the Apocalypse and the Last Judgment. 
These also are prominent subjects on one of 
the porches. 

From Chartres one naturally reasons to 
other French cathedrals. Making liberal al- 
lowances for individual peculiarities, there is 
a striking correspondence in the subjects of 
their decorations. If these do not point, as 
some believe, to a common medieval source, 
they all go back to a common source in the 
Bible itself. It is safe to say that every 
French cathedral has illustrations of the Gene- 
sis story, the Nativity, and the Last Judgment. 
Every cathedral has also a place for Moses 
and the prophets, for the apostles and evange- 
lists. Melchisedec is usually in evidence as 
the founder of the priesthood, and Job, as the - 
prototype of the suffering Saviour. A com- 
mon feature is a group of Old Testament 
personages forming a sort of guard of hon- 
our for the Virgin. The following table af- 
fords a comparison of the group in three of 
the foremost French cathedrals: 
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CHARTRES 


(North Porch, cen- 
tral bay.) 


Melchisedec. 
Abraham offer- 
ing Isaac. 


Moses with ser- 
pent. 


Samuel. 
David. 
Isaiah. 


Jeremiah, 
Simeon. 


St. John Baptist. 
St. Peter. 


REIMS 


(Right-hand arcade 
of facade.) 


Abel. 
Abraham offer- 
ing Isaac. 


Moses with ser- 
pent. 


Isaiah. 


Simeon. 


St. Peter. 
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AMIENS | 


(South Porch, Por- 
tail de la Vierge 
dorée, 2d tier in 
arched recess.) 

Adam digging. 
Noah building 
ark, 
Melchisedec. 

Abraham offer. 

ing Isaac. 

Isaac blessing 

Jacob. 
Jacob blessing 
Joseph’s sons. 
Job. 

Moses with ser- 
pent. 
Aaron with rod. 
Samuel. 


Judgment of 
Solomon. 
Judith and Hol- 
ofernes. 


‘Judas Macca. 


beus. 


1¥For an analytical description of the sculpture of Amiens, see 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ Bible of Amiens,”’ 
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We cannot leave the Gothic cathedrals with- 
out a digression touching the stained glass 
windows in which prophets and kings so fre- 
quently figure. Sometimes they are mingled 
together in long series, as in the Norman cathe- 
dral of Seez. A series exclusively given to 
kings is in the north aisle of Strasburg. At 
Chartres are some quaint windows, represent- 
ing the four great prophets bearing on their 
shoulders (pickaback) the four evangelists: 
Isaiah with St. Matthew, David with St. 
Mark, Jeremiah with St. Luke, and Ezekiel 
with St. John (in the south transept). An- 
other curious Old Testament subject in medi- 
eval glass is the Jesse tree, for which careful 
instructions are given in the “ Byzantine Man- 
ual” (in the Wonders of the Gospel). This 
is a genealogical tree of Jesus, growing out 
of the breast of Jesse, who is at the foot, 
The successive kings are represented among 
the branches, and Jesus himself is at the sum- 
mit. There is such an one in the choir of San 
Lorenz, Niiremberg, and another in the Co- 
logne Cathedral. There are several interesting 
specimens in England, one of which is in Win- 
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chester College Chapel. It is in these ways, 
rather than by story pictures, that the Old 
Testament is illustrated in window art. A 
singular exception is where one would least 
expect to find it — not in France, the land of 
fine glass, but in Italy, where it is so rare. 
They are at Assisi, in both transepts and the 
choir, quaint illustrations of the Creation and 
the lives of the patriarchs, by unknown hands, 
contemporaneous with the painters of the 
walls. 

The influence of the French cathedral sculp- 
tors made itself felt in some measure in other 
countries. It bore fruit in Germany in the 
cathedral of Strasburg, where, as at Amiens 
and Reims, the west front is pierced by three 
doors, whose arched recesses are filled with fig- 
ures of saints, including the prophets, kings, 
and apostles of Bible story. It crossed the 
Channel to England, and appears at Wells, 
whose west front is the “richest assemblage 
of sculpture ever gathered into an architectural 
monument.” In the. successive rows of the 
vast decoration, the third is called ‘‘ the Bible 
tier.” It consists of forty-eight quatrefoils, 
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the series south of the centre illustrating the 
Old Testament story, from the Creation to the 
Death of Jacob, and those on the north, con- 
tinuing around the tower, representing the life 
of our Lord. 

Strasburg and Wells are, however, excep- 
tions in their respective lands. It is in France 
chiefly that the medizval spirit developed a 
method of sculptured Bible illustration which 
might almost be called the Bible in Stone. 
We are now to see what was in the meantime 
doing in Italy in the way of Biblical sculpture. 





II 


THE BIBLE IN ITALIAN SCULPTURE: MEDIAE- 
VAL AND RENAISSANCE 


sei| TALY was far behind France 
{| in the development of sculp- 
ture. It was nearly a hun- 





before the Italian school could 
fairly be compared with the great French 
cathedral sculptors. Then came Niccolo, the 
Pisan, who rediscovered a world of beauty in 
the old Greek sarcophagus standing in. the 
cathedral of his own town. From this mo- 
mentous event was developed the line of 
sculptors who filled the churches of Italy with 
their beautiful work. ‘The sculpture of medi- 
eval Italy had differed from the French not 
only in quality but in form. The difference 


grew out of the totally dissimilar architectural 
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ideals of the two countries. Italy offered her 
sculptors no opportunities like those beyond 
the Alps, of covering her cathedrals with a 
multitude of statues, preferring coloured mar- 
bles and mosaics for such purposes. Here and 
there only may be found an Italian church 
where the medieval sculptor made a timid at- 
tempt at storied bas-reliefs around the portal 
somewhat after the northern manner. Such, 
for example, are the cathedrals of Modena 
and Ferrara, and such, too, is the church of 
San Zeno at Verona. ‘These three cases are 
worth noting, because in every instance the 
subjects unite in the typical manner the Old 
Testament with the New, the Genesis story 
with the life of Christ. 

In a general way, these church decorations 
— especially those at San Zeno — may be re- 
garded as the germinal idea which flowered so 
magnificently in the cathedral of Orvieto. 
The entire flat surface of the first story of 
the facade is covered with bas-reliefs. They 
form on each of the four piers a delicate 
arabesque tracery, in whose convolutions are 
figures and groups illustrating Bible story. 
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Each has apparently emanated from a differ- 
ent school of art: the Creation (Florentine), 
the Old Testament history (Sienese), the life 
of Christ (Florentine), and the Last Judg- 
ment (Pisan). : 

The stories read quaintly from the bottom 
upwards (as at San Zeno, Verona), and illus- 
trate with mechanical exactness the detail of 
the narrative. On the Creation pier we learn 
how the Master-Craftsman, having made the 
animals, set them in orderly rows and bade 
them live; how, having brought Adam through 
the successive stages of the creative process, 
he laboriously removed a rib from the man’s 
side, and presently extracted Eve from the 
cavity; how, after the Fall, the guilty pair 
grovelled like animals in the shelter of a bush, 
to hide from their Maker; how they were at 
last found and rebuked, and how the six- 
winged angel drove them forth, threatening 
to belabour them with his huge sword; how 
the exiles fell to work, Adam with his pick, 
and Eve with her spindle; how Cain and Abel 
offered their respective sacrifices; and how 
Cain slew his brother. 





Orvieto Cathedral] {Florentine School 


THE STORY OF CREATION 
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If the sculptor’s imagination was crude and 
childish, it was at least fertile and vigorous. 
Faults of drawing aside, there is something 
rather fine about the Creator’s head, and the 
accompanying angels are really lovely. The 
compositions are certainly far ahead of the 
absurdities of St. Mark’s mosaics, and are 
saved from grotesqueness by their decorative 
quality. Set in the exquisitely graceful frame- 
work of the surrounding arabesques, the gen- 
eral effect is charming. 

The next pier is less perfectly decorative, 
because more crowded with figures. It is, be- 
sides, rather difficult to decipher, but the gen- 
eral aim is clear enough: the selection of sub- 
jects which foreshadow the redemption. The 
visits of angels to Joshua, to Balaam, and to 
Gideon are here, and here the anointing of 
David, the prophet king, the presentation of 
the prophet Samuel, and the Vision of Eze- 
kiel. Hence this is appropriately called the 
pier of Prophecy, and the idea is carried out 
in a series of prophets cut in small circles on 
the outer edges, while ovals running through 
the centre contain a series of Hebrew kings. 
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The pier devoted to the life of our Lord, 
known as the pier of Redemption, matches 
the pier of Prophecy in decorative method, 
and illustrates a dozen subjects from the An- 
nunciation to the Crucifixion. The pier of the 
Last Judgment corresponds in style to the 
pier of Creation, and, in Professor Norton’s 
opinion, is the finest of all in imaginative 
power.’ In the lower compartments the joys 
of the blessed are contrasted with the agonies 
of the condemned; in the upper portions are 
successive rows of the elect, Christ the judge 
at the top accompanied by the prophets and 
apostles. Artistically, the four sections of the 
facade form a symmetrical whole, while in - 
subject matter they are a concise summary of 
the four fundamental beliefs which medieval 
theologians derived from the Bible: that God 
made the world, revealed himself in history, 
offered redemption in Christ, and will deter- 
mine the ultimate destinies of mankind. 

The sculpture of Orvieto Cathedral was exe- 
cuted in the fourteenth century, and became 


1See Charles Eliot Norton’s ‘‘Travel and Study in Italy’: 
chapter on Orvieto. 
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a great traiming-school for the artists of the 
next two hundred years. Duccio and Giotto, 
Signorelli and Raphael, studied here, and from 
these works, directly or indirectly, Ghiberti 
and Michelangelo derived many ideas. The 
church is as unique in Italy as Wells is in 
England; in no other Italian church was the 
same method of decoration pursued. A cen- 
tury later, when Jacopo della Quercia was 
called to ornament the church of S. Petronio, 
Bologna, he reverted to the medizval method 
of surrounding the door with ornamental 
bands of bas-reliefs. Here the pilasters are 
devoted to Old Testament subjects (five each), 
supporting the lintel, on which is related (also 
in five subjects) the story of the infant Jesus. 
To make the connection between the old dis- 
pensation and the new, a series of bas-relief 
busts of prophets forms one of the several 
ornamental bands, filling the deep door re- 
cesses on each side. In point of workmanship, 
the transition from Orvieto to S. Petronio is 
a leap from the Middle Ages to the Renais- 
sance. The tools which the medizval sculptor 
used so clumsily are now well in hand. Ja- 
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copo had a rare sense of beauty, and carried 
out at will his graceful fancies. The Crea- 
tion, though still a literal story, is no longer 
a mechanical act. The Creator, though still 
a mortal man, has the bearing and demeanour 
of authority. The figures of Adam and Eve, 
Cain and Abel, the family of Noah, Abraham 
and Isaac, are modelled with the grace and 
dignity derived from the Greek. 

From these scattering examples of an art 
which was exceptional rather than character- 
istic in Italy, we turn to a form of sculpture 
which may fairly be called indigenous to the 
soil. This was the making of bronze doors 
ornamented with bas-relief decorations. Me- 
dizeval Italy was rich in these treasures, pro- 
fusely illustrating the Bible stories. The trav- 
eller comes upon them here, there, and every- 
where, as at Amalfi and Verona (San Zeno), 
Monreale, Benevento,! and Pisa. Some of 
these, like those at San Zeno and Monreale, 
divided the subjects between the Old and New 
Testaments. Others, like those at Benevento 


1Marcel Reymond (Vol. I. of ‘‘La Sculpture Florentine ”’ ) 
gives a list of these gates. 
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and Pisa, were devoted exclusively to the life 
of Christ. 'The door of Pisa was the fore- 
runner of the famous gates of the Florentine 
baptistery. Every visitor to Florence knows 
these beautiful doors, and loves them not only 
for their storied panels, but for the frame- 
work in which they are set, richly ornamented 
with fruit, flowers, and birds, and interspersed 
with exquisitely modelled busts and statuettes. 

The quaint old octagonal Baptistery of 
Florence antedates the cathedral and tower 
opposite by many centuries, reaching back into 
the misty period when it was common practice 
to raze Roman temples to furnish materials 
for Christian churches. As early as the time 
of Dante, who loved to call it his ‘“ beautiful 
St. John,” it was the heart and centre of 
Florentine religious life, the pride of the city. 
Successive generations delighted to add one 
embellishment after another, continuing even 
after the cathedral and campanile were build- 
ing. In 1829, the Consoli d’Arte determined 
to have a Baptistery door as fine as that of 
the cathedral at Pisa, and the work was en- 
trusted to Andrea Pisano. The subject of 
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the decorations was naturally to be the life 
of St. John the Baptist, to whom the church 
was dedicated. 

Andrea was the pupil of Giovanni, who was 
in turn the son of Niccolo of Pisa. Repre- 
senting thus the third generation from the 
founder of Tuscan sculpture, it was Andrea’s 
part to make a decided advance upon his pred- 
ecessors. The simplicity and clearness of his 
compositions is indeed a marked improvement 
upon the crowding and confusion of the older 
sculptors. Dividing his space into twenty- 
eight quatrefoils, he filled each one with a 
design so distinct and telling that the Bap- 
tist’s story is intelligible at a glance. The two 
lower rows of panels are filled with single 
figures of the Virtues, elegant and graceful 
in modelling. 

Years passed, and Florence was on the 
threshold of the following century when a 
plague visited the city. In the hope of avert- 
ing the terrible calamity, the Guild of Wool 
Merchants proposed to propitiate the Powers 
by a new door for the Baptistery. To secure 
the best possible results, a competitive exam- 
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ination was held, Abraham’s Sacrifice being 
the subject assigned. The winner, as all the 
world knows, was Lorenzo Ghiberti, a young 
fellow of twenty-one working in his father’s 
goldsmith’s shop. His prize panel may still be 
seen in the National Museum at Florence. 
Though two of his rivais, Donatello and Ja- 
copo della Quercia, proved themselves subse- 
quently to be better men in some respects, 
posterity has always been well pleased with the 
decision of the thirty-four Florentine judges. 
Ghiberti devoted more than twenty years to 
the making of the great gate illustrating the 
life of Christ. In general method he wisely 
followed the footsteps of Andrea Pisano, ap- 
portioning his space in precisely the same way. 
It was to be expected that he would profit by 
three-quarters of a century’s art progress by 
modelling his figures with more grace and 
freedom. On the other hand, the most beau- 
tiful panels are those in which he follows An- 
drea most closely, or, in other words, in which 
the designs are most simple, like the Cruci- 
fixion and the Annunciation, and the single 
figures of the doctors and evangelists. In 
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other panels he shows the tendency to multiply 
figures, which he developed so highly later on. 

The completed door was received with such 
enthusiasm (1424) that the happy sculptor 
was straightway set to work upon another to 
illustrate the Old Testament story (completed 
1447). The subjects were chosen by a his- 
torical writer of the time, Leonardo Bruni 
(of Arezzo), in whose letter to the Florentine 
consuls two essential qualities are mentioned: 
(1) that “the subjects should above all be 
capable of illustration;” (2) that “they 
should be significant.” The times had indeed 
changed, for in the Middle Ages the second 
requisite had always been accounted first. 
That pictorial quality should now be placed 
“above all” shows the working of the leaven 
of the Renaissance. 

Perhaps the most beautiful subject on the 
gate is the first, or Creation, panel, where, 
with rhythmic flow of wings and fluttering 
garments, the angels circle about the new-born 
Eve, and sweep downward from the upper 
air in the trail of the divine glory. As in the 
nearly contemporaneous work of Jacopo della 








Baptistery, Florence] [By Ghiberti 


THE OLD TESTAMENT STORY 
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Quercia at Bologna, the Creation is raised 
from the mechanical plane of the Middle Ages 
to a level of dignity and beauty. The story 
moves on through the pastoral scenes in the 
lives of Cain and Abel, Noah and Abraham, 
to the more stately illustrations of the lives 
of Jacob and Joseph, where graceful groups 
are relieved against architectural settings, 
thence to more crowded dramatic scenes in the 
lives of Moses and Joshua, to the Battle with 
the Amalekites, ending with the elaborately 
balanced composition of the Visit of the Queen 
of Sheba to Solomon. 

With a scheme of ten large panels against 
the twenty-eight small quatrefoils of the ear- 
lier gates, Ghiberti had now full scope for 
working out his compositional passion in his 
own way. He proceeded precisely as if he had 
been a painter, with command of all the means 
of tone and perspective. Each panel is filled 
with figures, and is made to do duty for sev- 
eral episodes in the fashion prevailing among 
painters. By a system of graded reliefs, the 
sculptor threw into the background, in low 
relief, figures supposed to be far away, and 
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modelled in high relief those occupying the 
foreground. It is doubtless in some measure 
this remarkable pictorial quality, added to the 
large size of the panels, which has made this 
gate so famous. However questionable the 
critics may regard this practice of turning 
sculpture into painting, the uncritical public 
is delighted with the result. Nevertheless, the 
deeper reason of the immense popularity of 
the door is in Ghiberti’s gifts of artistic imag- 
ination, his sense of beauty, his feeling for 
poetry, and his rare dramatic insight. It is 
for these qualities that Michelangelo found 
him worthy of imitation, and pronounced the 
wondrous gate “ fit for the door of Paradise.” 

The Tuscan school had now well-nigh per- 
fected the art of bas-relief, which was their 
favourite and most characteristic form of 
sculpture. The next step was to re-create as 
it were the old classic art of the statue in the 
round. This was the distinctive work of 
Donatello, the greatest Italian sculptor previ- 
ous to Michelangelo. Various Bible heroes 
appear among his subjects, though they are 
not always readily recognized. The little 
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bronze David is a charming boy, lithe and 
graceful, but one would never take him for 
the champion of Israel. With his wide- 
brimmed hat, picturesquely trimmed with a 
leafy garland, he is rather like a young faun. 
Nor is the marble youth David, with his en- 
gaging swagger, a bit nearer the truth. He 
is too fine to impersonate the rugged shepherd 
lad. The sculptor had better success with St. 
John the Baptist, who appears to have been 
a favourite subject. We see him first in his 
innocent childhood, a slender, long-limbed boy, 
carrying his reed cross with an air of quaint 
seriousness. Again he is represented as a 
youthful hermit of the wilderness, with ema- 
ciated limbs and austere countenance. The 
head is that of a poet, with rich, clustering 
curls. The face is still beardless, and the 
young man bends over his scroll with absorbed 
interest. Later he appears as the stern 
prophet, whose mission is the call to repent- 
ance. Solitude and fasting have made him 
still more eccentric in appearance. A long 
skin garment is wrapped about the wasted fig- 
ure. The unkempt hair and beard frame the 
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thin face and emphasize the hollow cheeks. 
There is a strange and melancholy dignity in 
the whole figure, an emanation of spiritual 
power from the sunken eyes impossible to have 
conveyed in a more outwardly beautiful form. 
The same thing is true of Donatello’s Mag- 
dalene, a figure which to the unseeing eye is 
strangely grotesque.’ 

It was another phase of Donatello’s art to 
let his model possess him: the statues of this 
class are portrait studies of an almost startling 
realism, often unconventional to the point of 
ugliness, and intensely expressive. The sub- 
ject assigned was of small consequence: he 
produced a great work of art which others 
might name at their pleasure. No one is quite 
sure that the Joshua and Habakkuk were 
originally so designated, though in these cases 
the present titles fit the figures fairly well. 
One is a stalwart young man with the thick 
neck of the fighter, the other, a singularly 
strong and aggressive personality. No one 
has been at pains to invent Scripture names 
for “Il Poggio” and “ I] Zuccone,” though 


1The location of these works is indicated in the index. 
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they appear in Bible company. “ Il Poggio,” 
if not actually the portrait of the Florentine 
statesman whose name he has borne so long, 
is unquestionably some important personage 
of Donatello’s time, with the fine, thoughtful 
face of a Hebrew prophet. As for “Il Zuc- 
cone,” who, having once seen this strange old 
man looking out of his niche on the Floren- 
tine Campanile, could ever thereafter think of 
him by any other name than that of the sculp- 
tor’s own choosing, the “ Gourd,” or “ Bald- 
head”? 'The statue became indeed a sort of 
familiar spirit to Donatello, whose strongest 
oath was “ by my Zuccone.” It was an amus- 
ing irony of accident which gave this most 
unkingly figure the pedestal of an older 
statue inscribed “ David Rex.” Next to “Il 
Zuccone”’ on the Campanile is another statue 
by Donatello, occupying the old pedestal of 
a Solomon, but usually known as Ezekiel. 
These works of Donatello were among a 
series of Bible statues made for the Duomo 
and Campanile of Florence through a period 
of many years. The fourteenth century sculp- 
tors, Andrea Pisano. and Niccolo d’ Arezzo, 
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had a share in the work, as well as Donatello’s 
contemporaries, Nanno di Banco, Nanni di 
Bartolo, and Ciuffagni, each one producing 
several pieces. Ciuffagni’s so called King 
David and Isaiah have a strength and indi- 
viduality deserving recognition. The prophet 
is “an old man with a great beard,” as dic- 
tated by the “ Byzantine Manual,” and the 
king, if rather plebeian and unpoetic, is an 
interesting character. Luca della Robbia was 
also a contributor to the sculpture of the Du- 
omo. There is nothing in the interior of this 
church more purely Biblical in character than 
the companion bas-relief lunettes over oppo- 
site doors, representing the Resurrection and 
the Ascension of the Saviour. 

Less than a decade elapsed between the 
death of Donatello and the birth of the great 
sculptor whose coming his own work in some 
measure foreshadowed. Michelangelo’s youth 
fell in the time when Florence was dominated 
by two powerful personalities, and he gained 
something from each. To Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
his patron, he owed his early love of Greek 
sculpture, while the preaching of Savonarola 
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quickened the natural seriousness of his tem- 
per. A Florentine of the Florentines, he em- 
bodied that passion for pure form and the 
informing sentiment of piety which were the 
distinctive features in the art development of 
this city. 

The artistic triumph of his young manhood 
was the making of the great statue of David. 
Others beside himself had coveted the privilege 
of using the block of marble from which it 
was hewn; but he alone could devise a figure 
to fit it without waste or piecing. Alone in 
his workshop, he fell upon the marble with 
hammer and chisel in a fury of inspiration, 
and the old chronicler tells how the chips flew 
so fast that none dared come near. In some- 
what over two years’ time, the statue was ready 
to be set up in the square of the Signoria, in 
front of the Old Palace. In the sculptor’s 
mind the subject was emblematic of the valour 
of Florence in the face of her enemies. The 
figure is that of an uncouth stripling, with 
powers as yet undeveloped, but full of latent 
energy. The hand is large and heavy, as be- 
comes the strength of a shepherd. The head 
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is beautiful, yet without softness. From be- 
neath the shaggy, overhanging brows, the 
youth glowers at his enemy with indomitable 
courage. For nearly four centuries the statue 
kept its vigil, suffering no greater accident 
than the loss of an arm, whose fragments were 
happily saved and restored. And when, at 
last (1873), wisdom dictated its removal to 
a place of shelter in the Florence Academy, 
the historic square was bereft of one of its 
chiefest treasures. 

If the David is the characteristic expression 
of Michelangelo’s youth, his maturity is best 
represented in his Moses. The statue was the 
first of the series of colossal figures with which 
he intended to adorn the magnificent tomb 
of Julius II., then just begun. It is one of 
the familiar tragedies of art history that the 
statue remained forty years in the artist’s 
studio, like Moses himself in the wilderness, 
while successive Popes wasted the sculptor’s 
time, and the grand original design dwindled 
in proportions. In its crowded position on 
the present insignificant monument (S. Pie- 
tro in Vincoli), it is the chief reminder of 
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a glory that was not to be revealed. Pro- 
duced in the earlier stages of the work on 
the tomb, it does not show the “terrible” 
qualities of the Master’s later days, such as 
are seen in the figures of the Medici chapel 
(Florence). Though noble and godlike, it is 
not, like them, altogether awesome. In it was 
wrought much of the sculptor’s own person- 
ality. The haughty aspect of the lawgiver 
reflects the spirit of the man who dared to 
defy a pope. With sternness is also blended 
some suggestion of the poet, in the long, curl- 
ing beard. As in the David, the leading note 
is the implication of motion. Even in the sit- 
ting posture the figure is ready to spring to 
the feet. If there is anything to detract from 
the nobility of the conception, it is the sym- 
bolic horns, which are rather unpleasantly 
goat-like. The sculptor was following St. 
Jerome’s Latin translation of the passage in 
Exodus, describing the appearance of the 
prophet on coming down from the mountain: 
“Moses’ face was horned” (Ex. 34: 30°). 


1§t. Jerome’s Latin version of the Bible is known as the *‘ Vul- 
gate,’’ and is translated from the Latin into English in the 
‘¢ Douay ’’ Bible. 
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The real meaning of the text, as shown in later 
versions, is that Moses’ face was transfigured 
by the reflection of the divine glory. The 
thought is far too ethereal to admit of ma- 
terial expression, but we have constantly to 
remind ourselves that Renaissance art must 
be measured by the material standards of the 
age. 

With all his absorption in artistic problems, 
Michelangelo did not lose sight of the subject 
he was illustrating. He was thoroughly in 
sympathy with the Scriptural personalities he 
sought to idealize. The Moses and David have 
passed into history as accepted ideals. No 
artist has since been able to represent these 
characters without challenging comparison 
with the great Florentine statues. The figures 
inevitably rise before the mind’s eye when we 
read the Bible story. Though the sculptor 
was not permitted to realize his dreams of 
other Biblical statues, he was still to remain 
a Bible illustrator, and in a different realm of 
art, as will presently appear, he carried on his 
work to the highest point of achievement. 


ITl 


THE BIBLE ILLUSTRATED SERIALLY IN ITALIAN 
FRESCO PAINTING: THIRTEENTH, FOUR- 
TEENTH, AND EARLY FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


LL this time Italy had her paint- 
ers in growing numbers, from 
Giotto to Michelangelo, add- 
ing the crowning glory of 
their work to this brilliant 
period. The humble frescoes 
of the catacombs, which were 
the origin of painting, had 
been followed by the mosaics, 
and these in turn were grad- 
ually replaced by wall paintings for the 
decoration of Italian churches. For a period 
of three hundred years, from the middle 
of the thirteenth to the middle of the six- 
teenth century, there was a veritable passion 


for mural painting. Florence was the centre 
45 
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of the impulse, which spread in all directions 
throughout Italy. Unlimited space was at the 
painter’s command: painting was literally 
measured by the acre. The walls of churches 
and monasteries, halls and palaces, were con- 
verted into mammoth picture-books for the 
enjoyment and instruction of the common 
people. It was in this way that the people 
came to know their Bible, much better per- 
haps, even though they could neither read nor 
write, than the twentieth century American, 
with his free schools and printed Bible. 

In many of the earlier decorations the entire 
Bible story was outlined in illustration. The 
choice of subjects was guided by the several 
pieces of medieval literature we have noted, 
more especially the “ Byzantine Manual” and 
the “ Biblia Pauperum.”* The Old Testa- 
ment subjects were usually placed on one side 
of the nave, opposite their corresponding sub- 
jects from the life of Christ. This was the 
plan in the upper church of Assisi, as nearly 
as can be made out from the remains of these 


1See Appendices II. and III. for these pieces of medieval 
literature. 
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quaint thirteenth-century works. It was prob- 
ably the plan mapped out for Giotto’s work in 
old St. Peter’s. In the church of S. Francesco, 
Pistoja, was another of these old picture 
Bibles, which some vandals of a later day 
overlaid with whitewash. In much better con- 
dition (perhaps repainted) is the series in the 
Pieve, at S. Gemignagno, by the fourteenth- 
century Sienese painter, Bartolo di Fredi. 
Here we trace with delight the familiar tales 
from the Old Testament: the Creation, the 
Expulsion, Cain and Abel, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, and Job. ‘These Old Testament sub- 
jects are on the left, the life of Christ is on 
the right, and the Last Judgment is around 
the central window. Still another most inter- 
esting and complete Biblical scheme of decora- 
tion was that in the nave of the church of 
Pomposa (near Ferrara), by a fourteenth- 
century painter of Giotto’s school. There are 
here three rows of pictures: the top row illus- 
trates the Old Testament from Creation to 
Joseph, the next or middle row represents the 
Gospel story, and the lowest row contains 
scenes or visions from the Apocalypse. 
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Side by side with these strictly Biblical 
series was developed another class of religious 
art subjects based upon legendary material. 
It was a period when little distinction was 
made between history and tradition, fact and 
fancy. To the stories of Bible heroes had been 
added, little by little, through the centuries, 
romantic stories of the saints and martyrs. 
The life of Christ, as related by the evange- 
lists, had been supplemented by traditions of 
the Virgin. At length all these tales, at first 
passed from father to son, by word of mouth, 
were gathered up and committed to writing. 
The most famous compilation was the “ Le- 
genda Aurea,” the Golden Legend, arranged 
by Jacopo da Voragine, a Genoese archbishop 
of the thirteenth century. We are familiar 
with it to-day through reprints of Caxton’s 
quaint English version of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Together with other works of a similar 
nature, all supported by the authority of the 
Church, the Golden Legend became a power- 
ful rival of the Bible in the hearts of the 
people. All this explains why the Bible, im- 
portant as it was, and as it continued to be, 
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did not stand alone as a religious art motive. 
It explains the difficulty of finding any Bible 
illustrations which are-not in some measure 
confused, or mingled with extraneous matter. 

We may see how the Bible was linked with 
medieval legend in both the churches of Assisi. 
The frescoes just alluded to, in the nave of 
the upper church, do not occupy the entire 
wall space. Beneath them runs the full story 
of St. Francis’s life, in twenty-eight scenes. 
In the lower church, the disciple is glorified 
far above his master, Giotto’s finest work here 
being devoted to the subject of St. Francis. 
It is only in the transepts that we find the 
Bible story, collated even here with the life 
of the patron saint. 

The story of Jesus, related here by Giotto, 
brings us to the first successful effort to make 
the Life a reality. Giotto was an innovator. 
Even the “ Byzantine Manual” could not 
prevent him from using his eyes. He under- 
stood human nature, he had some humour, 
and he knew how to tell a story. He knew 
how a young mother yearns to fondle her new- 
born babe; he knew how a careful husband, 
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leading his family on a journey, looks back 
at every step to see if all is well; he knew how 
the youth who is curious peers forward, how 
the man who is perplexed fumbles his beard, 
how the woman crazed with anguish tears her 
hair. Such are the touches of nature which 
make the Assisi frescoes, in spite of archaic 
drawing, real human documents. 

The series in the Arena Chapel, Padua, 
whether later or earlier in time, is still better. 
Here Giotto reigns alone: the whole pictorial 
plan of the place is his. His theme is the two- 
fold story of the life of the Virgin, and the 
life of Christ, completely covering the walls 
and vaulting of the little building. It would 
be impossible to overestimate the influence of 
this work upon successive generations of Ital- 
ian painters. Nor did its mission end in Italy. 
It was a set of engravings from these com- 
positions that aroused some young English 
painters of the middle nineteenth century to 
the Preraphaelite revival. The subjects 
drawn directly from the Bible are twenty- 
four in number, from the Annunciation to the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit. It was the typ- 
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ical Gospel series of the period, which made 
no place for the practical scenes of Christ’s 
ministry, the preaching and the healing; but 
emphasized the Infancy and Passion, as em- 
bodying the two vital Christian doctrines of 
the Incarnation and Redemption. 

Again, as in the Assisi series, but here much 
more boldly, the human note is struck with 
wonderful comprehension. Some of the situ- 
ations seem drawn directly from life: the baby 
struggling to free himself from Simeon’s em- 
brace; the bystander at Lazarus’ tomb, avert- 
ing his head at the noxious odour of mortality; 
the youth in the Triumphal Entry smothering 
himself in the garment he hastily pulls over 
his head; the master of the wedding-feast, 
with his rotund figure and self-important air, 
testing the quality of the wine. A hundred 
homely little details like these make the story 
vivid. 

But, while Giotto had a genius for the 
homely and actual, he was none the less an 
idealist. The annunciate Virgin, kneeling 
above the arch at the east end, has an august 
dignity scarcely to be surpassed. The figure 
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of the Saviour, bearing his cross to Calvary, 
has a grandeur which makes us forget the 
indignity of his burden. Summing up all 
Giotto’s good qualities, it was preéminently 
his poetic and dramatic gifts which make him 
the prince of illustrators. Where else in art 
have we anything to compare with the poign- 
ancy of the Lamentation over the dead 
Christ, the heavenly calm of the Resurrection 
morn, the joyous ecstasy of the ascending Sa- 
viour, borne upward with a flight of adoring 
angels? 

There are still other Bible illustrations to 
be counted in the long list of Giotto’s mural 
paintings. In the opinion of critics, some of 
his finest work was in the decorations of the 
Peruzzi Chapel, S. Croce (Florence), repre- 
senting scenes from the lives of the two Saints 
John. The life of the Baptist is outlined only 
by the romantic story of his birth and his 
tragic death. Especially dramatic is the scene 
at the altar, where the angel appears to the 
old priest Zacharias (Luke 1: 11-12), and the 
story of the Naming (Luke 1: 68) is also cap- 
itally illustrated. The subjects from the life 
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of St. John Evangelist are drawn from tradi- 
tional, not Biblical, sources. 

The school of Giotto went on through the 
fourteenth century, painting the Bible story in 
various forms. The Spanish Chapel (Flor- 
ence) is a famous treasure-house of this later 
Giottesque work. Here the Bible story is 
strangely intermingled with monkish legend 
and medieval allegory to form a remarkably 
interesting decorative scheme. To pick out 
only the Bible subjects: A noble Crucifixion 
fills the altar end, the Saviour’s cross towering 
in the midst, the crosses of the two thieves 
standing apart on each side. Not a single 
detail of the narrative has been forgotten. The 
sorrowing women stand in a group near the 
repentant thief, and St. John is with the 
mother. Opposite are the soldiers, casting 
lots for the seamless garment. About the 
central cross the throng is thickest: there 
are soldiers bearing spears, and one has a 
sponge. Some jeer, others seem perplexed; 
the centurion, on a splendid white horse, clasps 
his hands, exclaiming, “Truly this was the 
Son of God” (Matt. 27:54). In mid-air 
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hover a company of angels in every attitude 
of grief and sympathy. 

On the vaulted ceiling all four subjects are 
‘Biblical, each one filling a triangular space. 
Here is the story of that stormy night on the 
sea of Galilee, when Jesus walked across the 
water to the ship of the disciples, bidding Peter 
step forth to meet him (Matt. 14: 22-25). 
Here is the picture of the Easter morning: 
the women hastening to the empty tomb with 
their pots of ointment, to find the angels await- 
ing them (Mark 16: 1-6). Here is the Ascen- 
sion, with the disciples kneeling on the hillside, 
gazing upward at the glorified Saviour (Luke 
24; 50-51). Here is the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit, the heavenly dove sending forth rays 
of light to kindle a flame on the head of each 
waiting disciple (Acts 2:3). 

On the threshold of the fifteenth century 
stood Masaccio, who, like Giotto, was an inno- 
vator. His work made a connecting link be- 
tween the old and the new art of painting. 
The Bible frescoes of the Brancacci Chapel 
(Church of the Carmine, Florence) are his 
monument, and were a training-school for the 
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later Renaissance painters. Here he attacked 
and solved various problems of technique of 
which his predecessors had been quite ignorant. 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, and Ra- 
phael (not to mention all the lesser men) had 
much to thank him for. The subject of the 
Brancacci Chapel decorations is the life of St. 
Peter. The series is prefaced by the Fall of 
Adam and Eve, and the Expulsion from Para- 
dise, and thence goes on to Peter’s story, as 
related in the Gospels and the Book of Acts, 
interspersed with subjects from the Golden 
Legend. The work covered a period of some 
years, and, besides Masaccio, Masolino and 
Filippino Lippi had a hand in it. There has 
been much disputing among critics as to the 
proper attribution of the subjects, but there 
is no question as to Masaccio’s Tribute Money, 
which, in some respects, is the finest work in 
the place. It is a long picture, including the 
three episodes of the story (Matt. 17: 24-27). 
In the centre of a landscape, such as no other 
painter of the day could have done, is a noble 
group of the disciples, gathered about their 
Master. A Roman official has entered in 
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doublet and hose, and demands the tribute 
money. Our Lord replies with a fine gesture, 
bidding Peter go to the neighbouring bank 
and draw a fish from the water. At the left, 
the apostle is seen at this task. At the right, 
he appears again, handing the coin to the 
officer. The admirable simplicity of the 
grouping is a new departure from the stiff 
and childish methods of earlier painters, while 
the dignity and beauty of the Christ became 
a model for later Christian art. In some of 
the other subjects, the figures of St. Peter 
and St. Paul are strikingly individualized. 
The latter was the inspiration for Raphael’s 
Paul preaching at Athens. 

In the general movement of the fifteenth 
century toward new methods of painting, one 
man stood apart from his times, and, by a child- 
like simplicity in motive and technique, seemed 
more closely allied to his predecessors than to 
his contemporaries. This was Fra Angelico, 
the painter monk of S. Marco, known among 
his brethren as Fra Giovanni. He had entered 
the Dominican order in his young manhood, 
and was nearly fifty years of age when he 
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removed with them from Fiesole to the newly 
repaired monastery in Florence. His gifts 
had already been known (chiefly, however, in 
miniature painting), but his life-work lay be- 
fore him. He began at once to decorate the 
bare walls of his convent, and worked on until 
cloisters and dormitory were peopled with the 
radiant company of his visions. The great 
Crucifixion of the Chapter-house is the most 
ambitious of his compositions here. It is an 
idealized treatment of the scene, the twenty 
spectators representing the pious of many 
ages. The devotional sentiment is in the paint- 
er’s finest vein. A generation later Ghirlan- 
dajo painted the Last Supper in the small 
refectory, or dining-hall, and, still later, Sog- 
liano painted the same subject in the larger 
refectory. These three works are the most 
important Bible subjects of the ground floor 
of the monastery. It is on the upper floor 
that we find Fra Angelico’s Bible. The first 
thing that we see as we ascend the stairs is 
the beautiful Annunciation on the corridor 
wall. This was Fra Angelico’s favourite sub- 
ject, painted many times with slight varia- 
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tions. The Virgin is always the same slender, 
timid girl, crossing her hands on her breast, 
her slight figure bending humbly to receive - 
the celestial guest. The angel is always young 
and fair, with a flame-touched brow and a 
heavenly smile. He wears a long bloused 
tunic, edged with a band of gold embroidery, 
falling in soft folds about him. The wings 
are long, narrow pinions of iridescent hues. 
Such are the tokens by which Fra Giovanni's 
angels have become universally known, and by 
which he won his best known name. Other 
angels are more grand or glorious, but none 
are so angelic. 

To imagine the S. Marco dormitory as it 
was in K’ra Giovanni's day, one must obliterate 
mentally the present partitions between the 
cells. The pictures which we now see one by 
one at the end of each cell then formed a 
continuous series on the long walls at right 
and left. The theme is the life of Christ, told 
with an idyllic simplicity and charm. Of 
tragedy, the gentle monk in his secluded life 
had known nothing. He is childishly inade- 
quate in all scenes of grief and suffering. In 
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happy subjects he is at his best — the Annun- 
ciation, the Presentation in the temple, the 
Resurrection (or women at the tomb), and 
the Appearance of Christ to Mary Magda- 
lene. The sweet serenity of these pictures is 
beyond description. They are the highest ex- 
pression of the pure, unworldly spirit of the 
contemplative life. The ‘Transfiguration 
strikes a deeper note. The figure of Christ, 
in a great nimbus of unearthly glory, towers 
to majestic height upon the mount, the arms 
extended as on the cross. No other painter 
hes put the same mystic grandeur into the 
scene. 

The fame of the S. Marco frescoes was not 
slow to reach the ear of the Pope, who sent 
for the painter to come to Rome, where he 
passed the ten remaining years of his life. 
The work of this period is much more sophis- 
ticated and finished than the frescoes of S. 
Marco, but nevertheless— perhaps on this 
account —is not so touching. In the chapel 
of Nicholas V., the painter illustrated the life 
of St. Stephen in a course of lunettes running 
along the three sides of the wall above the 
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life of St. Lawrence. It is a typical instance 
of classing together a Biblical and a medieval 
martyr, giving first place to the latter. The 
account in Acts is quite closely followed in 
the six subjects which outline the short career 
of the young deacon. St. Stephen Preaching 
and St. Stephen Distributing Alms are the 
best pictures, bringing out most clearly the 
gentle spirituality of the painter. It was also 
during the Roman years that Fra Angelico 
made a journey to Orvieto to decorate the 
vaulting of a chapel. Here he gathered into 
a single noble group Bible heroes of all the 
ages uniting in praise of God. David is here 
with crown and harp; Moses, with the tables 
of the law; and prophets, with their books and 
scrolls. The whole conception is a beautiful 
expression of the unity of Bible history. 








IV 


THE BIBLE ILLUSTRATED SERIALLY IN ITALIAN 
FRESCO PAINTING (Continued): LATTER 
HALF OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


he)S the spirit of the Middle 
& Ages finally yielded to the 
42 progressive influences of the 
Renaissance, the field of 
Ly" _e painting was constantly en- 
“— larged. By the middle of the 
fifteenth century, art had ceased to exist solely 
for the Church, and was employed more and 
more for secular purposes. Rich noblemen 
vied with one another in adorning their pal- 
aces with mythological subjects, or scenes from 
contemporary history. Duke Borso d’Kste’s 
famous Schifanoia Palace at Ferrara, the pal- 
ace of the Gonzagas at Mantua (decorated by 
Mantegna), the Piccolomini frescoes in the 


Siena Library (Pinturicchio), are illustrations 
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in point. The wonder is that, with all these 
new resources, the Bible, intermingled though 
it often was with medieval legend, still re- 
tained a place of honour in art. An unbroken 
line of notable mural decorations continued 
through the Renaissance to set forth the sub- 
jects both of the Old and the New Testaments. 
Quantitatively indeed, they make a small 
showing in the whole vast art product of the 
period. But this is a case where quality counts 
most. From an artistic standpoint they are 
all exceedingly important. The painters of 
Florence continued foremost in this class of 
work; almost every one contributed his quota 
of interesting material to Bible interpretation. 

A delightful page of the Gospel story is 
Ghirlandajo’s life of St. John Baptist, painted 
on the right wall of the choir of S. Maria 
Novella (Florence). The story reads in the 
oddly reversed manner of an earlier period, 
from below upward and from right to left, 
through three courses of two panels each, sur- 
mounted by a seventh arched compartment. 
The subjects are: the Angel appearing to 
Zacharias, the Visitation of Mary to Eliza- 
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beth, the Birth of the Baptist, his Naming, his 
Preaching, the Baptism of Christ, and the 
Dance of Salome before King Herod, this 
last incident, as will be remembered, being 
the indirect cause of St. John’s execution. 
The frescoes are thoroughly typical of the 
prevailing ideas of the time concerning Bible 
illustration, as exemplified also in the work of 
Botticelli and Filippino Lippi. The Renais- 
sance Florentines were not disturbed by his- 
torical anachronisms. Their architecture was 
drawn from Florence, lavishly ornamented 
with the Greco-Roman features, which the 
classic revival made so popular. Their land- 
scape pictured the banks of the Arno, though 
without much naturalism. The dramatis per- 
sone were in the traditional types inherited 
from the Byzantine models. For the other 
figures making up the scene, as spectators or 
assistants, they took their own contemporaries, 
friends or patrons, Ghirlandajo being partic- 
ularly strong in portraiture. The domestic 
customs of patriarchs and apostles were freely 
rendered into contemporary Tuscan, as ob- 
served in the palaces of the rich. The com- 
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positional principles were strictly academic, 
with symmetrically balanced groups, and a 
decided partiality for arranging figures, trees, 
and buildings in straight geometrical lines. 
It is interesting to compare with Ghirlan- 
dajo’s story of the Baptist another series 
on the same subject done a generation later, 
with a freer, one might almost say a more 
modern touch. This was the joint work of 
Andrea del Sarto and Franciabigio in the 
Scalzo, or cloister of the Barefooted Monks. 
There are about a dozen subjects, and the work 
is in monochrome, in grisaille, or gray tints. 

In the meantime the Old Testament had 
been by no means dropped out of sight in 
mural decorations. Unhappily, however, some 
very interesting Old Testament illustrations 
of the period have suffered much from the 
ravages of time and dampness. One of these 
is the pictured Genesis on the walls of the 
so-called “ Green Cloister” of S. Maria No- 
vella (Florence). The subjects cover the 
usual ground: the Creation and the stories 
of Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, and Noah. 
Here are two of the best works of the little 
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known painter, Paolo Uccello. A true nat- 
uralist was this Paolo, whose love of animals 
had given him the quaint nickname, Uccello, 
or Bird. He had been a pupil of Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, and had besides learned much, not 
taught by masters, from his own observation. 
The Deluge and the Sacrifice of Noah were 
a revelation to his contemporaries, so far were 
they in advance of the time, in the mastery 
of perspective. ‘The other frescoes of the 
series are supposed to have been painted by 
Paolo’s friend, Danielo, called Dello Delli. 
They are so inferior to their companions that 
their present state of obliteration is counted 
no great loss to art. On the other hand, the 
reader of Vasari does not cease to regret that 
some portions of Uccello’s work, most care- 
fully described by the old historian, are most 
injured. 

Much to be regretted, too, is the destruction 
of Baldovinetti’s frescoes in the church of S. 
Trinita, Florence, where the Old Testament 
story was fully worked out. Only a few frag- 
ments remain to suggest the qualities which 
Vasari (with some extravagance, no doubt) 
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attributed to him: the figures of Noah, Abra- 
ham, Moses, and David on the ceiling of the 
choir, and the lunette of the Sacrifice of Abra- 
ham. Like Paolo Uccello, and others of his 
day, Baldovinetti was extremely zealous for 
the scientific or technical aspect of painting. 
Among the lost pictures was the Queen of 
Sheba before Solomon, which we should be 
glad to see if only for the portrait it contained 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici. In others of the series 
were other interesting portraits: Giuliano de’ 
Medici, Luigi Guicciardini, Filippo Strozzi, 
and Paolo dal Pozzo Toscanelli, the astrol- 
oger. 

Much more famous and extensive — prob- 
ably the most complete Old Testament series 
ever painted — is that by Benozzo Gozzoli in 
the Campo Santo at Pisa. Benozzo had begun 
life as a worker in metal and was an assistant 
of Ghiberti on the Old Testament Baptistery 
gate. He was afterward with Fra Angelico 
in Rome. His later career reflected much 
glory upon both masters. From Rome he 
returned to Florence, and in the private chapel 
of the then Medici (now Riccardi) palace 
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achieved one of the finest decorations of the 
period. The subject was the Adoration of the 
Kings, the Mother and Babe painted on the 
altar wall (since removed for a window), while 
all the remaining wall space is occupied by the 
magnificent retinue of the three royal visitors, 
winding along the circuitous mountain roads 
of the distant country. The réles of the three 
kings are impersonated by three dukes of the 
Medici family. Benozzo Gozzoli was now at 
the height of his fame, and it is not surprising 
that he was called to Pisa in 1469 to undertake 
a great commission in the Campo Santo there. 

The Campo Santo is literally a “ holy field,” 
in that it is filled with earth brought from the 
Holy Land in the thirteenth century, to make 
a burial-place for the dead. ‘The cemetery is 
surrounded on all four sides by a Gothic 
loggia, or cloister, built by Giovanni Pisano, 
and forming a rectangular court. The inner 
walls of this enclosing gallery are pierced by 
long windows opening on the Campo. The 
opposite walls have been decorated throughout 
their entire length by successive generations 
of mural painters, uniting to make a vast Bib- 
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lical picture series. The most ancient of the 
frescoes are those on the east wall, painted 
before the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and ascribed to Buifalmaco. They represent 
the Passion of Christ, his Resurrection, his 
Appearance to the Disciples, and his Ascen- 
sion. Primitive as the workmanship is, there 
is evidence here of great imagination. Of 
about the same date are those famous alle- 
gorical works on the south wall: the Triumph 
of Death and the Last Judgment.’ At the 
farther end of the same wall is a series of 
six pictures illustrating the life of Job, who, 
as we have seen, was an important personage 
in medieval theology. These are attributed 
to Francesco da Volterra (fourteenth cen- 
tury), and there is much force and expres- 
siveness in the work. 

The north wall, in its entire length of four 
hundred feet, was set apart for a complete 
Old Testament cycle. A beginning was made 
in the last decade of the fourteenth century, 
starting at the west end with three compart- 


1The reader who is familiar with these works will be inter- 
ested to compare them with the corresponding subjects in the 
‘‘ Byzantine Guide to Painting,’’ Appendix III. 
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ments: the Creation and Fall, the story of 
Cain and Abel, and the Deluge, attributed to 
Pietro di Puccio (da Orvieto) and executed 
with admirable simplicity and directness. By - 
way of introduction, is a diagram of the uni- 
verse, like a huge cart-wheel, held in the hands 
of the Creator. The Building of the Ark 
and the Sacrifice of Noah remind us of a 
child’s drawing on a slate. 

The work now suffered a lapse of nearly 
seventy years when Benozzo was called to com- 
plete it. He took up the story just where 
Pietro had left it, going on with the life of 
Noah, and thence to the lives of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses, to the Fall 
of Jericho and David’s victory over Goliath, 
—in all, twenty compartments. Time has 
dealt roughly with these once splendid works. 
Here and there the colour has peeled off in 
great patches, and imagination must aid the 
eyes in reconstructing the lost portions of its 
fading glories. Yet, even in its decay, the 
series retains great charm, — is perhaps even 
more fascinating for its elusiveness. Fortu- 
nately, early in the nineteenth century a set 
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of engravings was made by the famous La- 
sinio, who interpreted the old pictures with 
remarkable fidelity. With Lasinio then as a 
guide, where the present pictures fail, we enter 
the new world of Benozzo’s creation, an en- 
chanted country of stately cities, builded sol- 
idly of temples and palaces; where Greek por- 
ticoes and Roman triumphal arches jostle Ro- 
manesque domes and Renaissance loggie; with 
turrets and minarets rising among the square 
battlemented towers of feudal castles in a 
delightful fantasy of architecture. The land- 
scape is decorated with rows of ornamental 
trees, trimmed in geometrical patterns, as in 
Italian gardens. Even the camps have an air 
of elegance, with lines of tents like the pavil- 
ions of a garden party. In this wonderland 
of the artist’s imagination, fit setting for the 
tales of the “ Arabian Nights,” move the noble 
old men who figure as the patriarchs, Abraham 
distinguished from Noah chiefly by his bald 
head, and Moses from Isaac by the rays of 
light diverging horn-like above his brow. To 
each one the divine message is spoken by a 
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visible deity appearing as a half-length figure 
leaning out of a circular glory in mid-air. 

Whoever made the selection of subjects, the 
motive seems like that of the Ghiberti gate, 
chiefly picturesque and historical, though inci- 
dents of doctrinal significance are retained, 
like Abraham’s Sacrifice and the Brazen Ser- 
pent. For the rest, there is a great deal of 
variety. There is the Vintage of Noah, pre- 
lude of his downfall, which might illustrate 
an idyl of Theocritus. The rich grapes hang 
over the trellis, or pergola, and maidens move 
to and from the wine-press, with baskets poised 
gracefully on their heads. In a similar pas- 
toral vein is the story of Jacob and Rachel, 
where youth and maiden meet and kiss at the 
well, and where their marriage is celebrated 
by an al fresco dance. The marriage festivi- 
ties of Isaac and Rebecca consist of a banquet 
laid in the rich loggia of a palace, and the 
feasting proceeds amid a fanfare of trum- 
pets. 

Abraham’s life moves amid more strenuous 
scenes. After faring forth to Egypt through 
a pleasant garden country, we see him next in 
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full armour, directing an attack upon the kings 
who had taken Lot captive, and returning vic- 
torious, to receive the bread and wine from the 
hands of Melchisedec. In scenes like these 
the artist was perhaps least successful, as again 
in the Crossing of the Red Sea and the De- 
struction of Sodom. Benozzo was, in fact, 
too good a decorator to succeed in subjects 
so unfit for decoration. He is more at his 
ease in simpler episodes, like the Sacrifice of 
Abraham, or the Visit of the Three Angels. 
He is most impressive perhaps where, against 
a stately architectural background, he sum- 
mons well-ordered groups of dignified per- 
sonages, many of them portrait figures, charm- 
ingly relieved by children. Whatever the 
theme, there is no sign of hesitation or timid- 
ity on the part of the painter. He had an 
extraordinary fertility of imagination, and, 
where he did not invent, he borrowed. In the 
subjects treated on the Ghiberti gate, he draws 
freely from the compositional motives of his 
old master: the group of Abraham and Isaac 
at the altar, Isaac sending forth Ksau to the 
hunt, Isaac blessing the kneeling Jacob, and 
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the Almighty appearing with trailing clouds 
of angels to Moses on the mount. 

Benozzo’s work bears all the common Flor- 
entine earmarks, though possibly he took more 
liberties with his architecture, and was less 
skilful with portraits than many. His per- 
spective was decidedly primitive, as was also 
Botticelli’s; this point was but slowly mastered 
in Florence. Late in the fifteenth century, 
it was still a common, if not universal, cus- 
tom to represent the successive episodes of a 
story by several groups in the same plane, 
duplicating and reduplicating the figures. 
The effect is amusing when Benozzo tells the 
story of David. The young shepherd hurls 
a stone at Goliath, and the giant staggers be- 
side his prostrate double, on whom David’s 
double springs blithely to sever’ the head of 
his antagonist. Just beyond, the third David 
walks triumphantly away with the head (num- 
ber three) of Goliath. 

Benozzo had the true story-teller’s gift, and, 
if he did not rise to the noble dignity of some 
of his contemporaries, his lighter touch and 
exuberant fancy saved him from dulness, and 
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made every picture entertaining. As a dec- 
orator, he is seen best in the work of the Medici 
(Riccardi) chapel. As a raconteur, he showed 
what he could do in the Campo Santo, leading 
us on from one story to another, as if fairly 
revelling in his great opportunity. His imag- 
ination never failed him, and he poured into 
his work a romantic joyousness of spirit, a 
childlike delight in pure beauty, such as his 
own period and his own country could alone 
have produced. 


















































V 


THE BIBLE IN THE FRESCOES OF THE VATICAN: 
THE SISTINE CHAPEL, RAPHAEL’S LOGGIA, AND 
THE HALL OF HELIODORUS 


'HILE Benozzo Gozzoli was 
at work in the Campo Santo 
at Pisa the Pope Sixtus IV. 
was having a chapel built in 
the palace of the Vatican at 
Rome. It was to be on a 
much larger plan than the 

chapel in which Nicholas V. had taken so 

much pride a generation before, but, like that, 
was to be made beautiful with mural painting. 

For this purpose the Pope called to Rome, 

in 1481, the best men then available. Botti- 

celli was made superintendent, the other men 
being Cosimo Roselli, Ghirlandajo, and Peru- 
gino, and probably Pinturicchio and Signo- 


relli. The somewhat ungainly proportions of 
75 
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the room (about 150 x 50 feet) present an 
immense amount of wall space for decoration. 
The six windows of each side are set as high 
as possible, running just below the arched 
ceiling. Beneath this, and forming as it were 
a frieze, is the series of panels assigned to — 
Botticelli and his company. Their task was 
to illustrate in parallel incidents the life of 
Moses and the life of Christ, the founders 
of the old and new dispensations. 

The story began with the pictures of Jesus 
in the manger and Moses in the bulrushes, 
painted side by side at the altar end. Then 
follow, in proper order, six panels on the right 
side devoted to the life of Christ, and six on 
the left illustrating the life of Moses. The 
~ subjects facing each other have some sort of 
symbolic correspondence, which is not always 
obvious, but which we can approximately guess 
out. What adds to our difficulty is the fact 
that on the Moses side all the pictures are com- 
posed of various small groups illustrating dif- 
ferent incidents, and sometimes what seems to 
be the principal group, artistically speaking, 
is by no means the most important subject. 
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Meeting such difficulties as best we may, we 
make out the following table of correspond- 
ences: 

The circumcision of Moses’ son (Ex. 4: 25), 
the rite of Jewish citizenship (Gen. 17: 10- 
14), prefiguring the Baptism (Matt. 3: 13- 
17), the rite of membership in the Christian 
Church (Matt. 28:19); Moses overcoming 
the Egyptian (Ex. 2:12), prefiguring Jesus 
overcoming Satan (Matt. 4: 1-11), or Moses’ 
forty years in Midian (Acts 7: 30), prefigur- 
ing Jesus’ forty days in the wilderness (Matt. 
4:2); the call of the Israelites as a separate 
people (on the shore of the Red Sea) (Ex. 
15:13 and 17), prefiguring the call of the 
apostles (at Lake Gennesaret) (Matt. 4: 18- 
22); Moses receiving the law on the mount 
(Ex. 24:12), prefiguring Christ’s sermon on 
the mount (Matt. 5, 6, and 7); the punish- 
ment of the false priests (Numbers 16: 1-35), 
prefiguring the establishment of the apostolic 
church (Matt. 16: 18-19); Moses’ farewell 
to Joshua (Deut. 31: 23), prefiguring Christ’s 
farewell to his disciples at the Last Supper 


(Matt 26: 29). 
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The culminating subjects on the wall at the 
farther end are the Resurrection of Jesus and 
the Burial of Moses. These are too poor to 
count seriously, and the altar paintings at the 
opposite end were afterward destroyed for 
reasons to be explained. The work of the side 
walls still remains of immense importance to 
the tourist and art lover. 

The story of Moses is told with considerable 
circumstance, from the Slaying of the Egyp- 
tian to the meeting with Zipporah among 
Jethro’s daughters at the well; from the di- 
vine vision in the burning bush to the return 
journey from Midian to Egypt; from the 
exodus of the Israelites to their triumphant 
arrival on the farther side of the Red Sea; 
from the reception of the law on Mt. Sinai 
to the angry destruction of the tables and the 
final delivery of the commandments to the 
people; from the first denunciation of the false 
priests to their ultimate destruction; from the 
outlook over the promised land to the parting 
charge to Joshua and the mountain burial, the 
story moves, not quite smoothly or chronolog- 
ically, not always adequately, never very dra- 
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matically, but on the whole pleasantly and 
intelligibly, with certain passages of great 
picturesqueness, and others which are really 
noble. 

The two panels by Botticelli are undoubt- 
edly of first importance, though compositions 
so large as these do not bring out well his best 
decorative gifts. Nor are the subjects such 
as would appeal most to his poetic fancy, 
though he makes them serve his own ends re- 
markably well. It was like him to give the 
charming character of an idyl to Moses’ gal- 
lantry at the well in Midian (Exodus 2: 16- 
21), making this the central episode of the 
first panel. Here we see the woman with the 
long, wistful, oval face and the clinging dra- 
peries we have come to consider Botticelli’s 
own invention. At one side is an interesting 
group of Israelites, portraits of Botticelli’s 
contemporaries, whom Moses leads forth like 
a veritable knight-errant. The Destruction of 
the false priests (Numbers 16: 1-35) is in a 
much sterner vein, and, if it is a trifle stagey, 
Botticelli has at least saved it from pettiness. 
The story is told in three groups, brought into 
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unity by a triumphal arch in the middle dis- 
tance. In each group the lawgiver appears 
as the instrument of divine vengeance, and the 
commanding dignity of the old man is not a 
little impressive. 

Roselli’s figure of Moses is in painful con- 
trast to Botticelli’s noble ideal, and that, too, 
in the subject requiring most of the artist, — 
the delivery of the law (fourth in the series). 
The lawgiver is a mild old man without any 
distinction, and with a singularly flattened 
contour of the head which marks his inferior- 
ity. Needless to say that the difficult subject 
of the Passage of the Red Sea (third in the 
series) is made of little account in hands so 
incompetent. On the whole, Roselli’s work 
is pretty generally considered the poorest in 
the series, though it is said that his papal 
patron, knowing little of art, and attracted by 
certain showy qualities and a lavish use of gold, 
pronounced it the best. The two remaining 
panels (the first and the last in the series), like 
the Baptism of Christ on the opposite side, 
are of doubtful authorship. One seems to de- 
tect the hand of Pinturicchio in the charming 
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children of the first, the characteristic anatom- 
ical modelling of Signorelli in the youths of 
the other, and a similar handling of the land- 
scape in the two. The picturesque qualities 
of both panels are very interesting. In the 
first, Moses’ progress from Midian to Egypt 
is arrested by the angel of the Lord drawing 
sword upon him (Exodus 4:24). The mild 
surprise in Moses’ countenance —of the 
weaker Italian Christ type—and the com- 
plete indifference of his family divest the 
situation of any dramatic quality, and in the 
adjoining group, linked to the first by the 
angel’s figure, the circumcision of the eldest 
son is performed amidst a circle of dignified 
spectators (Exodus 4:25). The other panel 
of disputed authorship brings Moses’ career 
to an. end in a benignant old age. There is 
indeed little of the lawgiver or the prophet 
in the bland old gentleman reading the law to 
the people, or bestowing the rod of authority 
upon his youthful successor. But, while the 
figure lacks the majesty of Botticelli’s Moses, 
it is far superior to Roselli’s, and suis up fitly 
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the gentler aspects in the complex character 
of the old Hebrew hero. 

On the life of Christ side, the subjects are 
the Baptism, the Temptation, the Call of 
Peter and Andrew, the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Charge to Peter, and the Last Supper, 
all having an ecclesiastical bearmg. The aim 
was to set forth the origin of the church sacra- 
ments, and the establishment of the apostolic 
order. So zealous indeed were the Church 
authorities for these matters that, strangely 
enough, they made no room in their plan for 
the culminating scene in Christ’s life — the 
Crucifixion. We can, however, scarcely re- 
gret the omission of a subject which other 
painters have made so painfully prominent in 
decorative schemes. We must remember, too, 
that the symbol of the cross, used in every 
service held here, is intended as a constant re- 
minder of the great Sacrifice, supplying, so 
to speak, this missing link in Christ’s story. 
With a point of view so distinctly doctrinal, 
we have here no such story-telling as Giotto 
and Benozzo Gozzoli might have given us. 
There is, on the whole, even less dramatic 
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action in the pictures than in the Moses series. 
On the other hand, possibly on this account, 
this side of the chapel is rather better decora- 
tion. Three of the six panels are of the same 
composite order as their opposite mates, but 
with better centralization of material: the 
Baptism (Perugino or Pinturicchio), the 
Temptation (Botticelli), and the Sermon on 
the Mount (Cosimo Roselli). 

In the Temptation, Botticelli showed his 
usual fine disregard of the subject for the 
sake of his art. The temple, a Renaissance 
Gothic church, on whose pinnacle Jesus 
wrestled with the Tempter, stands in the cen- 
tre of the picture, the tiny figures of the dis- 
putants scarcely discernible on their lofty 
perch. Below, the scene is filled with the 
splendid altar ceremonials taking place in 
front of the church. Priest and acolyte offi- 
ciate with due solemnity, and from either side 
worshippers press forward, oblivious of the 
scenes of temptation beyond them. In the 
Last Supper, by Roselli, the semicircular form 
of the table suggests the apse of a church, 
and the subject is the institution of the Eu- 
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charist (1 Cor. 11: 23-26). Through open- 
ings between pillars in the rear, one can see 
the later scenes of the Agony in the Garden, 
the Betrayal, and the Crucifixion. The per- 
fect symmetry of the composition and the rich 
accessories of the room—the tiled marble 
floor, the coffered ceiling, and the ornamental 
pilasters — make the panel remarkably deco- 
rative. But the heads are all commonplace 
and expressionless: there is not one well char- 
acterized among them. 

The finest panels of the entire series are 
undoubtedly Ghirlandajo’s Call of Peter and 
Andrew and Perugino’s Charge to Peter. 
They mark the highest level of two great 
mural painters, well-ordered and dignified, 
with noble effects of spaciousness. In the 
“Call” (Matt. 4: 18-22), the setting is a 
broad river flowing between steep banks, and 
losing itself in a fascinating distance. In 
the action itself there is no pretence of spon- 
taneity — all is prearranged as for some offi- 
cial ceremony. The two disciples kneel side 
by side in front of the Saviour, to receive his 
blessing. They are middle-aged men with 
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long draperies, and their hair and beards care- 
fully arranged beneath their halos, — not fish- 
ermen, but apostles. On either hand are 
rows of spectators, Ghirlandajo’s Florentine 
friends, immensely interesting as character 
studies. 

In the “ Charge,” Perugino has set a min- 
iature St. Peter’s dome in the rear, with a wide 
paved square in front, in which the scene is 
enacted. Again there are witnesses in consid- 
erable number, who balance the apostles in 
grouping. Peter, kneeling in the centre, re- 
ceives a huge key from the Saviour, as the 
symbol of his authority (Matt. 16:19). The 
figures of Christ in these two pictures do not 
approach the highest ideals which other paint- 
ers have given us. Yet Ghirlandajo’s concep- 
tion is not without gentle and gracious be- 
nignity. On the whole, the two panels, ad- 
mirable as they are in artistic qualities, are 
too formal to touch the heart. They are best 
enjoyed, not as separate studies, but as har- 
monious parts of the entire plan. 

The outline of subjects for the frieze of 
the Sistine Chapel will be recognized as a 
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somewhat new adaptation of the old method 
of connecting the Old and New Testaments. 
What the chapel now lacked for its comple- 
tion along orthodox lines was the story of the 
Creation, the foundation, and the Last Judg- 
ment, as the culmination of the plan. These 
were the subjects awaiting Michelangelo, 
when, after the lapse of twenty-five years and 
the reign of three intervening Popes, Julius 
II. called the great sculptor to leave his be- 
loved marbles and go on with this work. The 
task first assigned him was the illustration of 
the book of Genesis on the ceiling. How re- 
luctantly the work was undertaken and how 
gloriously it was fulfilled is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. Michelangelo was by nat- 
ural temperament a sculptor rather than a 
painter, and, after a youthful apprenticeship 
in painting, had thrown himself with ardour 
into the preferred art. At this time his am- 
bitions were centred upon the tomb for Julius 
II., which he had hoped to make his life-work. 
It is no wonder it cost him a struggle to ex- 
change the chisel for the brush. Even in paint- 
ing he must needs work as a sculptor and 
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architect. His ceiling design cunningly sim- 
ulates a great architectural framework orna- 
mented with bas-relief medallions. Through 
the rectangular openings in this framework 
one sees the pictures like visions in the open 
heavens. 

From great cloud spaces the Creator moves 
across the firmament like a rushing mighty 
wind. The cherubic host upbearing him are 
full of joy and awe. Lifting both arms in 
a magnificent gesture, he parts the light from 
darkness. Thence he passes to the creation of 
the sun and moon, and to the calling forth of 
life on the face of the earth. Now Adam is 
awakened from his prenatal sleep. The Al- 
mighty, still moving forward, points a com- 
manding finger toward the man-to-be. In 
answer to the summons, the eyes are lifted to 
the Creator’s with wistful yearning, the figure 
slowly rises to sitting posture, the hand is out- 
stretched to receive the vital spark. Next, 
Eve is upraised from Adam’s side, folding her 
hands in prayer and thanksgiving to her Crea- 
tor. And thence the story leads to the Temp- 
tation and Fall, to the Deluge, and the In- 
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toxication of Noah. Repulsive as is the last 
incident as a subject of art, it serves to point 
the moral that, even after the cleansing of 
earth by the Deluge, there was still need of 
redemption. 

According to Vasari, the painter began at 
the end of his story and worked backward, 
enlarging the scale of the figures as he pro- 
ceeded. With the growth of the work, he 
seemed to gather power, till he reached a cli- 
max in the panels of Creation. Here he car- 
ried to the highest point of refinement the 
method first suggested in the sculptures of 
Orvieto, and transmitted to later art by Ghi- 
berti. The theme which others could not illus- 
trate without gross materialism, here finds 
final expression. With the same spirit of 
reverence which inspired the old poet of the 
Genesis, Michelangelo has given his work the 
grandeur and simplicity of an epic. Adam 
is the archetypal man conceived by the Crea- 
tor in his own image, worthy to have do- 
minion in the earth. The creative process 
is touched with spiritual suggestiveness: the 
currents of God’s power move through the 
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universe with swift and unerring precision to 
accomplish his will. 

Where the ceiling arches to meet the side 
walls runs a superb cornice of sculptured 
niches (painted, that is, to resemble sculpture) , 
in which are seated figures of prophets alter- 
nating with sibyls. Daniel is here, young and 
hopeful; Joel, sturdy and serious; old Zacha- 
riah, absorbed in his reading; Isaiah, listening 
eagerly to the heavenly message; Ezekiel, 
startled by strange visions, and Jeremiah, 
wrapped in profound melancholy. Here are 
vitally realized those strong and rugged per- 
sonalities who feared nothing so much as dis- 
obedience to the heavenly vision, and who 
sounded the trumpet-call of righteousness 
through the ages. 

That the sibyls share equal honours with 
them is not derogatory to their sacred calling. 
In this period of straining after occult mean- 
ings, it was believed that these pagan seers of 
bygone centuries had dimly discerned the com- 
ing of the Redeemer. Certain dark sayings 
of the Sibylline leaves had been construed as 
Messianic prophecies by medizval theologians, 
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and were welcomed as fresh confirmation of 
the truth of Christianity. In antiquity-loving 
Siena the figures of the ten sibyls were 
wrought in the pavement of the cathedral 
aisles, leading the worshipper from portal to 
altar. Michelangelo has taken the five most 
important of this group, and has given them 
the same noble mien as the prophets. The 
Delphic, the Erythrean, and the Libyan are 
young and beautiful, with yearning eyes which ~ 
see unspeakable things. The Persian and 
Cumean are withered old crones, still conning 
the books of the future. All alike are grand 
and strong above the reach of mortals. 
Below the frieze of prophets and sibyls, 
figures of the ancestors of Christ (Matt. 1: 1- 
17) are depicted in triangles and lunettes, 
which carry the decoration to the top of the 
windows. Thus the connection is perfectly 
made between the Creation story of the ceil- 
ing and the life of Christ and his Jewish pro- 
totype on the walls. We see here, successively 
linked together, the Creation and Fall, the 
Law and the Gospel. And to make the con- 
nection quadruply clear, the compositions at 
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the four corners (in the triangular spaces or 
pendentives) of the ceiling all tell stories of 
Israel’s deliverance from the enemy, pointing 
toward a higher redemption: the lifting of 
the brazen serpent which saved Israel from 
extermination; David’s victory over Goliath, 
which saved his people from the Philistines; 
the Crucifixion of Haman through Esther’s in- 
tercession for her people; the beheading of the 
tyrant Holofernes by Judith (Apocrypha). 
The making of the Sistine ceiling is one of 
the most familiar tales of the history of art. 
It is a true wonder-tale from the building of 
the scaffolding which the artist himself de- 
signed to the last stroke of the magic brush, 
which had brought into being a new race of 
titanic creatures. The work was executed in 
the space of four years (1508-1512), and 
practically single-handed.t Contemporary 
records have preserved for us a vivid picture 
of the progress of the great decoration. The 
artist, having quarrelled with his assistants, 
packed them off to Florence and locked him- 


1This means that his assistants did only the mechanical parts, 
such as the pricking on of the designs, the lettering, etc. 
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self in alone with his work, lying all day on 
the staging under the ceiling, and breaking his 
fast only with a crust of bread. His solitude 
was interrupted by occasional visits from the 
Pope, who was impatient to see the thing done, 
and used to climb up on the scaffolding to 
watch the painter work. What a pair they 
were, these two terrible ones! It was a case 
of Greek meeting Greek, and, in the tug of 
war, each had to yield something to the other, 
not without some secret mutual admiration. 
Tradition has invented dialogues on the scaf- 
folding, in which Julius imperatively de- 
mands, ‘“ When will you finish?”? and the 
painter calmly replies, “When I can,” at 
which the Pope impetuously breaks out: “ Do 
you wish me to throw you from the scaffold- 
ing?’’? When the central space was done, the 
world was let in to see and wonder. Then 
another period of secrecy, and at last the great 
ceiling was complete. Descriptive phrases 
seem an impertinence in the presence of this 
work of genius. The common mortal feels 
himself very small and mean as he gazes at the 
vast swarm of dim figures far above his head. 
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One cannot call the decoration beautiful or 
charming: it is sublime. 

The year in which Michelangelo began his 
work in the Sistine Chapel was the same in 
which Raphael made his first appearance in 
Rome to decorate the adjoining halls of the 
Vatican. The young stranger was among the 
throng admitted when the first section of the 
ceiling was uncovered to the public. It was 
the opportunity of a lifetime to one of his 
impressionable nature, precisely the stimulus 
he needed, and at precisely the right time. 
Thenceforth his work took on new vigour, as 
the older painter noted with some asperity. 
It was a little annoying to one whose own path 
had been so thorny to see the new favourite 
so easily win his way. A few years after the 
ceiling was completed, Raphael was commis- 
sioned to design a series of tapestries to hang 
on the walls, below the frieze. The pictures 
were to carry on the Bible story through the 
early missionary work of the apostles. 

Raphael’s original drawings were sent to the 
Netherlands, where the tapestries were woven, 
and finally made their way to London, where 
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they may now be seen in the South Kensington 
Museum. The set of hangings, shabby and 
faded after many vicissitudes, occupy a sep- 
arate hall of the Vatican. We must try to 
figure for ourselves how they looked, when, 
fresh from the Flemish looms (1520), they 
hung in their destined place, adding one more 
element of beauty to the storied walls of the 
famous chapel. The first picture illustrates 
the Call of Peter and Andrew, or the Mirac- 
ulous Draught of Fishes (Luke 5: 4-11). 
Here we have a real fishing scene. The men 
have been hard at work, with sleeves rolled 
up and garments girt about them. James 
and John, in the farther boat, still strain at 
the nets, while their father manages the helm. 
But Peter and Andrew, in the boat with their 
Master, express their awe and astonishment 
at the miracle. Next we see the apostles all 
gathered about the Saviour for his parting 
charge. Peter is again foremost, as the Good 
Shepherd enjoins upon him to feed his sheep. 

The story moves on through the pages of 
the Book of Acts. Now we are with Peter 
and John healing the lame man at the Gate 
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Beautiful, now with Paul and Barnabas at 
Lystra, refusing the worship of the people, 
now with Paul on the Acropolis at Athens, 
making known the unknown God. The great 
apostle to the Gentiles is distinguished 
throughout by his splendid leonine head. 
Some of the scenes are quite violent, as when 
judgment falls upon the lying Ananias and 
the sorcerer Elymas. It is all genuine Bible 
story, like the pictures of the ceiling. Critics 
may talk of the mannerisms of the drawing, 
of the exaggeration in gesture and action, or 
of the monotonous conventionality of the fig- 
ures, but such faults do not affect the popu- 
lar verdict. These are illustrations which illus- 
trate. 

It was some years after the completion of 
the tapestries when Michelangelo returned to 
his work in the Sistine Chapel. Paul III. 
was now the reigning Pope, and he desired an 
altar painting of the Last Judgment as the 
crowning subject of the decoration. For this 
purpose, it was necessary of course to blot out 
Perugino’s Moses in the Bulrushes and the 
Nativity. Michelangelo was now an old man, 
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full of years and disappointments. As a 
sculptor his fondest hopes had been frus- 
trated in the abandonment of the tomb for 
Julius II. As a patriot he had been cut to 
the heart to see Florence succumb to tyranny. 
Much of the bitterness of his soul is expressed 
in the strained and violent conceptions of the 
Last Judgment. A life tragedy separates the 
restrained grandeur of the ceiling from the 
exaggerated mannerisms of the altar-piece. 
The great painting was the subject of much 
bickering, and was five years or more in proc- 
ess. It was shown to the public on Christmas 
Day of 1541. 

The Sistine Chapel had now become a com- 
plete picture Bible. The work of so many 
hands, and, in Michelangelo’s case, of such 
diverse moods, it naturally lacks artistic homo- 
geneity. But in this it reflects the composite 
structure of the Book it illustrates. Time and 
incense and the smoke of altar candles have 
softened any harshness of colour transitions, 
and have given a sombre richness to the scheme. 
It is the most fully realized plan of Bible 
illustration in mural painting: from the begin- 
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ning of things to the end of things, and all 
the subjects between necessary to the plan of 
redemption as understood by the Church of 
the Middle Ages. Here medieval theology 
finds its final expression in the purest and high- 
est form, full of mysticism certainly and with 
great stress on ecclesiasticism, yet, with all this, 
resting more or less securely upon a Scripture 
basis. 

It is rather surprising that so complete an 
expression of Biblical story should belong to 
a period when, to all intents and purposes, 
the faith it stood for was discredited. Per- 
- haps the Sistine Chapel could never have been 
completed had it not been done by Michel- 
angelo. Whom else could Julius II. and Paul 
III. have found to carry out the scheme in 
the spirit in which it was conceived? Michel- 
angelo’s life, measured by dates, was coinci- 
dent with a period of awakening and unrest, 
but his religious temper was the product of 
the preceding age. In him were singularly 
united the pietistic spirit of his predecessors 
and the Renaissance passion for beauty. 

By this time Raphael had become the busiest 
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man in Rome. His prodigies of achievement 
were possible only by means of a large body 
of assistants, in whose training his success was 
as marked as was Michelangelo’s failure. 
Among his pupils, the most able were Giulio 
Romano and Francesco Penni (who are cred- 
ited with the execution of the ceiling in the 
Hall of MHeliodorus), Perino del Vaga, 
Raffaelino dal Colle, and Pellegrino da Mo- 
dena. It was by the help of some or all of 
these that the master was able to carry out 
Leo X.’s commission for building and decorat- 
ing the Loggia of the Vatican containing the 
celebrated “ Bible.” 

The Loggia is an arcaded balcony overlook- 
ing a court of the Vatican palace, and dec- 
orated on its entire surface with the florid 
embellishments which were the fashion of the 
period. The “Bible” is painted on the 
vaulted roof. The ceiling of each bay, or 
arcade, contains four compositions, one on each 
side of the square dome, and there are in the 
thirteen arcades forty-eight Old Testament 
subjects and four from the life of Christ. 
Most of the old subjects are here: the story of 
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Creation, the lives of the patriarchs, the career 
of Moses, and principal episodes in the reigns 
of David and Solomon. Many of them are 
invested with freshness and novelty, and some 
are almost modern in spirit. The touch of 
Raphael, indirect as it is, is yet unmistakable 
in the general ordermg of the compositions. 
Here and there we see it in characteristic pu- 
rity, as in the Visit of the Angels to Abraham, 
in Lot fleeing with his Daughters from Sodom, 
in the Finding of Moses, and in the Worship 
of the Golden Calf. Elsewhere, too, many 
figures, coarsened as they are by the pupil’s 
hand, yet show their origin, as the youth Isaac 
kneeling before the heavenly vision, and Jacob 
ardently advancing toward Rachel at the well. 

The trail of Michelangelo is over the whole 
series, shown in the preference for nude and 
muscular figures, and in that general striving 
for dramatic vigour, which is also so noticeable 
in the tapestry designs. ‘The noblest panels 
of the number are in the arcade of Creation, 
where we may learn how a great man may 
borrow boldly and directly from another, and 
yet make a grand and original design. The 
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Almighty, dividing light from darkness, 
strides through space with the gesture first 
conceived by Michelangelo, but newly vital- 
ized by Raphael. The Creator, floating over 
the world to call forth the sun and the moon, 
and again to bring plant life into being, though 
reminiscent of the corresponding themes on the 
Sistine ceiling, should be credited to Raphael. 
Could the master have concerned himself as 
closely with the work of the other arcades, 
we might have had in fact, as well as in name, 
a “ Raphael’s Bible.” 

There were other important Bible illustra- 
tions which Raphael contributed to the treas- 
ures of the Vatican. In decorating the Hall 
of MHeliodorus, the painter had _ occasion 
to introduce several Bible subjects in connec- 
tion with his general theme of the deliverance 
of the Church from her enemies. In the four 
compositions of the ceiling, he borrowed 
frankly the typical Michelangelesque figure 
in his stalwart, muscular patriarchs, Noah, 
Abraham, Jacob, Moses, and the Jove-like Al- 
mighty, with electrified hair, moving swiftly 
through space with his cherubic host. 
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The painting which gives the room its name 
is the Chastisement of Heliodorus, covering 
an entire wall. The subject is not familiar to 
those who know their Bible only in the modern 
form, being drawn from the Apocryphal book 
of the Maccabees. The story runs that a cer- 
tain king, coveting the treasure in the temple 
of Jerusalem, sent a messenger, Heliodorus, to 
seize it. Amid the lamentations of the people 
and the prayers of the priests, the robber and 
his company entered the sacred place. Sud- 
denly appeared a terrible horseman, clad in 
golden armour, and riding a richly capari- 
soned steed, accompanied by two other stran- 
gers, “notable in strength, excellent in beauty, 
and comely in apparel.” ‘The mysterious cav- 
alcade charged furiously upon the robbers, and 
completely routed them. A stately Renais- 
sance church is the setting for Raphael’s pic- 
ture, with priests kneeling at the altar. In 
front, at the right, is a spirited group of the 
chastisers and chastised, the fairy steed in the 
midst pawing the prostrate Heliodorus. On 
the opposite side is a balancing group of spec- 
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tators, Raphael’s papal patron, Julius IL., 
conspicuous among them. 

On another wall of the room, Raphael 
painted the story of Peter’s Liberation from 
Prison (Acts 12: 4-9). Through the iron 
gratings of the dungeon window, we look 
directly into the cell where the apostle lies 
asleep on the floor, bound hand and foot by 
chains. The “angel of the Lord” has en- 
tered in a burst of glory, and touches the 
prisoner on the side. What happened then 
we may divine from the scenes on the steps 
outside the heavy walls. The apostle, with 
the absent stare of the sleep-walker, is led 
forth like a little child by his radiant com- 
panion. The guards, who have slept heavily 
till the prisoner is out of sight, start up in 
alarm, angrily chiding one another for neglect. 
The picture is good art and good story-telling, 
but it is still more: it is poetry and romance 
combined; it is an ideal example of Bible illus- 
tration. 

The Sistine Chapel and Raphael’s Loggia 
were the last of the long mural Bible series 
in which the Old Testament was connected 
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with the New, excepting only Tintoretto’s 
work in S. Rocco, which is reserved for a later 
chapter. As the fifteenth century passed into 
the sixteenth, the illustrated Bible serials were 
either devoted exclusively to the life of Christ 
(like Gaudenzio Ferrari’s great screen in S. 
Maria delle Grazie, Varallo, and Pordenone’s 
Passion series in the Cremona Cathedral), or 
treated only a few Christ subjects in connec- 
tion with non-Biblical themes. 'To examine 
the works of the latter class would lead us far 
afield: to Perugia and the famous Hall of 
Exchange, where Perugino (1499 - 1500) 
painted his noble trio of Christ pictures con- 
nected with his scheme of Virtues; to Saronno 
and the Sanctuary, where Luini (1525) wove 
the story of Christ’s infancy into the life of 
the Virgin; to the Borgia Apartments, Vat- 
ican, where Pinturicchio converted the scenes 
of Christ’s life into a kind of fairy-tale in 
harmony with the romantic character of the 
whole suite, making the Borgia pope Alex- 
ander VI. witness of the most solemn Chris- 
tian mysteries; and to other less important 
places beyond all reckoning. Turning from 
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these alluring by-paths, we shall get a new 
light on our theme by approaching it from 
a different point of view, considering Bible 
illustrations in detached subjects, as distin- 
guished from those in serial schemes. 
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4 the serial illustrations. Here, 
indeed, the Pentateuch was forced to give way 
to the Golden Legend; the patriarchs and 
kings were replaced by the fathers and friars. 
It is not a little disconcerting to lovers of 
Bible literature to find St. Sebastian pre- 
ferred to Daniel, St. George to David, St. 
Jerome to Moses. On the other hand, sub- 
jects from Christ’s life are very numerous and 
beautiful, including some of the noblest works 
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own bravely in the great hierarchy of the 
saints. 

There were many ingenious devices for 
pointing out the relation between the Law and 
the Gospel. Adam and Eve are always ap- 
pearing in the most unexpected places, in the 
background, or on the wings or predella of 
altar-pieces, as a constant reminder of the 
origin of sin and the need of redemption. 
Moses, with the tables of the law, is also a 
conspicuous motive in the decorative acces- 
sories of altar-pieces. A large allegorical pic- 
ture by Garofalo combines curiously the sym- 
bols of the old and new dispensations. In the 
centre is Christ on the Cross, and at right and 
left are female figures signifying the Church 
and the Synagogue. Beyond these, respect- 
ively, are Paul, preaching, and the ruined 
temple of Solomon, and below these, in: turn, 
the Christian sacraments are set opposite the 
Jewish altar ceremonials. This work is in 
fresco, and originally decorated the refectory 
of S. Andrea, whence it was removed to the 
Ferrara gallery. 

A grand trilogy of subjects was that 
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painted by Bartolommeo for a chapel in a 
Florentine church: the Risen Christ between 
Job and Isaiah. The prophet of the incarna- 
tion holds a tablet inscribed, “ H'cce Deus Sal- 
vator Meus” (Behold God my Saviour), and 
points triumphantly to Christ. The patriarch 
holds a long scroll bearing the legend, “ Ipse 
Erit Salvator Meus” (He will be my Sa- 
viour). In the central panel Christ enthroned, 
attended by the evangelists, points upward, 
whither he is ascending. ‘Thus are prophecy 
and fulfilment linked together. 

To make a list of the few Old Testament 
illustrations of any importance, we should be- 
gin with pictures of the Sacrifice of Abraham, 
the subject held so significant from the early 
days of Christian art. There is a well-known 
composition by Andrea del Sarto, which he 
is said to have painted three times (1529). 
The Dresden picture is the one most familiar 
to the ordinary tourist, the others being in the 
less frequented galleries of Lyons and Madrid. 
Vasari describes the work much more minutely 
and accurately than was his wont, and lavishes 
the highest praise upon it. It is indeed a dra- 
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matic and forcible representation of the scene, 
though the Cupid angel seems rather inade- 
quate in so strenuous a moment. The kneeling 
Isaac is a beautiful figure, but his distress can- 
not but make the subject painful. By the 
Sienese Bazzi, too, is an admirably painted 
picture of the same subject, in the cathedral 
at Pisa, but it loses by comparison with Andrea 
del Sarto. Isaac is effeminate and cowering, 
and the whole picture seems _ theatrically 
staged. 

David also figures in our list. There is a 
curious double picture of David and Goliath, 
painted on a slate panel by Daniele da Vol- 
terra (in the Louvre), the subject done on 
both sides in a similar composition. The 'Tri- 
umph of David is a spirited picture by Matteo 
Roselli (Pitti, Florence). The hero swings 
along with a rhythmic stride at the head of a 
procession of maidens bearing musical instru- 
ments. In his right hand he grasps the head 
of Goliath, and with the left holds his enemy’s 
sword gunwise over his shoulder. 

A. very remarkable Old Testament picture 
is Raphael’s Vision of Ezekiel. All the splen- 
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did but confused imagery of the prophet’s 
words is crystallized in a simple and beautiful 
design. The “four living creatures” are 
united without grotesqueness, and surrounded 
by a brightness “as the colour of amber,” 
which is “ full of eyes,” — the eyes of cherub 
faces. The picture is painted with an almost 
miniature-like finish on a small wooden panel 
(18 x 18 inches), and for what use it was in- 
tended by the Bolognese count who ordered 
it is not on record. One might venture a the- 
ory that it was to ornament a cabinet, just 
as Titian’s Tribute Money was used as a door 
panel by the Duke of Ferrara. In this luxuri- 
ous age, the foremost artists were employed 
for house and furniture decoration. 

One of Vasari’s most interesting tales con- 
cerns the nuptial furniture which a certain 
rich Florentine gentleman (Piero Francesco 
Borgherini) provided for his son. The cas- 
soni, or chests, used for the trousseau, were 
made of ornamental panels illustrating the 
story of the Bible hero, Joseph. ‘The painters 
were Andrea del Sarto, Pontormo, Granacci, 
and Ubertini (Il Bachiacca), and they took 
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as much pains with the work as if it were de- 
signed for the most dignified uses. Vasari 
considered Pontormo’s pictures his best work. 
At the time of the siege of Florence (1529), 
an attempt was made by an enterprising pic- 
ture dealer to secure this precious furniture 
to send to France. Borgherini had fled to 
Lucca, but his wife rose to the occasion. Pour- 
ing out her wrath upon the unlucky dealer, 
she bade him begone, declaring that as long as 
she lived no one should lay a finger on her 
possessions. Unfortunately, the spirited lady 
could not control the final destiny of her cas- 
sont, which in some later period were broken 
up into their separate panels. Some of the 
pictures are lost, and the others are scattered 
through several European galleries. Few 
tourists who see them hanging framed upon 
the walls of the museums, would guess their 
romantic history. Those by Andrea del Sarto 
are in the Pitti, some by Pontormo in the 
Uffizi, while the National Gallery of London 
has others by Pontormo and two by Ubertini. 
In the Borghese Gallery, Rome, are five other 
illustrations of the Joseph story by Ubertini, 
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but whether belonging to the same set or an- 
other does not appear. Joseph was certainly 
a favourite subject for cassoni pictures, for 
this same Roman collection (the Borghese) 
has two panels of the same story from the 
school of Pinturicchio. Other Bible subjects 
used for the same purpose were the Triumph 
of David, and the stories of Queen Esther and 
the Queen of Sheba. Ubertini seems to have 
made a specialty of carefully finished decora- 
tive work of this kind, though it is not now 
possible for us to trace the history of all the 
small panels from his hand scattered in various 
galleries. What interests us here is that there 
are several Old Testament subjects among 
them besides the Joseph pictures mentioned. 
The finest is Moses striking the rock in the 
collection of the Prince Giovanelli, Venice. 
Though measuring only three and a half by 
two and a half feet, there are over forty fig- 
ures in the composition, with many graceful 
groups, and a quantity of animals of every 
description. 

Against this rather limited catalogue of Old 
Testament illustrations is set an almost count- 
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less number of Christ pictures. Yet great as 
is their sum total, the incidents illustrated are 
much fewer than might be supposed. We 
have already noticed in the serial illustrations 
of Christ’s life a growing tendency toward 
condensation. The “ Byzantine Manual” 
(p. 10) had dictated seventy-six scenes from 
the Life and Ministry, and thirty-five from 
the Passion. The old mosaicist of Monreale 
made sixty or seventy scenes of the entire 
subject. Giotto, at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, had twenty-four, and the dec- 
orators of the Sistine Chapel, at the close of 
the fifteenth century, only eight. The omitted 
parts were from the ministry: the emphasis 
was upon the Infancy and Passion. It fol- 
lowed as a matter of course that the subjects 
selected for detached pictures would be in the 
same line, drawn from the opening and clos- 
ing scenes of the Redeemer’s life. The Vene- 
tians alone, among Renaissance Italians, in- 
terested themselves in the subjects which lie 
between. We are to consider their work by 
itself. 
The Christ story opens with the coming of 
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the angel Gabriel, as the ambassador from the 
court of heaven, to the maiden Mary. He 
is a beautiful winged being, curled and gar- 
landed, and bearing a lily sceptre. “ Hail, 
Mary,” he says, and raises his hand to bless 
her. Or, perhaps, overawed by her spotless 
purity, he sinks upon his knees before her. 
She raises her eyes timidly from her book — 
for of course she has been praying — and is 
startled by her strange guest. But, come what 
may, she is submissive to the divine will: “ Be- 
hold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto 
me according to thy word.” This is the An- 
nunciation, as the Italians read it and as they 
loved to paint it. In a field where every sub- 
ject seems in turn the most interesting and 
popular, this is first favourite. There was no 
school of the Italian Renaissance — Floren- 
tine, Sienese, Umbrian, Lombard, Ferrarese, 
Venetian — where it was not many times 
painted. There is indeed scarcely a single 

1It will be of interest to compare this, and all the following 
descriptions of the Renaissance Bible illustrations, with the medi- 
geval compositions prescribed in the ‘‘ Byzantine Guide to Paint- 


ing’? (Appendix III.), noting the changes brought about by time, 
in the original conceptions of these subjects. 
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painter who did not exercise his skill upon it. 
Often the subject is separated into two panels, 
as the wings or outer compartments of an 
altar-piece. In the single picture, there is very 
little variety in the treatment, except in the 
surroundings. In many cases the scene is in 
an arcaded loggia, and this in some of the Um- 
brian pictures is richly ornamented. Andrea 
del Sarto and Francia are almost alone in 
placing the scene in the open air. 

The Nativity is the next subject, though 
this title is a misnomer. The Bethlehem 
manger is a shrine; the Child lies in the cen- 
tre, an object of worship. Joseph and the 
young mother kneel on each side in adoration. 
Angels gather round “to keep their watch of 
wondering love.” ‘The shepherds approach, 
bringing the gift of a lamb. Only the ox 
and the ass, standing solemnly at their crib, 
remind us of the humble surroundings. The 
Umbrians were perhaps the first to give this 
form to the subject, and no one has painted it 
with more sentiment than Perugino. With 
him, the mother is the embodiment of rapt 
devotion, the angels are full of grace, and the 
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landscape, stretching to the distant horizon, 
with feathery trees picked out here and there 
against the sky, is a dreamland of poetry. Of 
the Florentines, Lorenzo di Credi, Ghirlan- 
dajo, and the two Lippi were most fond of the 
subject in this version. The chubby baby, the 
pretty peasant mother, the grave Joseph, and 
the boyish angels are the identifying features 
of this group. The Bolognese Francia, the 
Lombard Luini, the Umbrian Pinturicchio, 
and the Ferrarese Gaudenzio have all painted 
the subject felicitously. It was not till the 
height of the Renaissance that art had skill 
enough to suggest the surrounding darkness 
of the Holy Night. Then the Christ-child 
becomes the source of illumination, shining in 
the darkness as the Light of the World. This 
was the subject which Correggio perfected 
(Dresden Gallery). The tiny babe on his 
straw bed sheds a brilliant white light on the 
face of the mother bending over him, flashes 
into the eyes of the entering shepherds, and 
gilds the clouds on which the visiting angels 
are descending. Without, all is darkness, 
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where Joseph busies himself with the care of 
the animals. 

The visit of the wise men from the east has 
been spun out by art into a fairy romance. 
The guests are Oriental potentates, journey- 
ing from afar with a splendid retinue. They 
are three in number — for do they not bring 
three gifts?— and their names are Caspar, 
Melchior, and Baltasar, the Moor, represent- 
ing respectively the three ages of man. They 
are gorgeous in embroidered robes and ermine, 
with jewelled crowns, and they offer their gifts 
in golden vessels of beautiful workmanship. 
Mary and the Babe receive them with the gra- 
cious air of a queen mother and crown prince. 
The old man Caspar, kneeling with bared head, 
is permitted to kiss the child’s foot. The 
others wait their turn, while courtiers and 
servants stand respectfully aloof. The Flor- 
entine school of the fifteenth century was de- 
voted to this subject, as a field for elaborate 
compositions and decorative effects. Benozzo 
Gozzoli carried it out on a magnificent scale 
in the frescoes of the Medici (Riccardi) 
Chapel. His contemporaries, lacking equal 
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opportunities, did their utmost to crowd all 
possible magnificence into single panels. Ghir- 
landajo, Botticelli, and Filippino Lippi vied 
with one another in many rich compositions. 
With the Florentines in the lead, its vogue 
extended more or less to every school. The 
masterpiece of Gentile da Fabriano is devoted 
to the subject, and other delightful Umbrian 
pictures are in the gallery at Perugia. Luini, 
Francia, Peruzzi, and Garofalo represent 
other schools in which the subject is found. 

A less frequent subject of the Infancy is 
the Flight nto Egypt. Tradition has supple- 
mented the Gospel story with many pretty 
imaginary episodes of the journey to and from 
the land of exile, and these are introduced into 
the picture of the Flight as well as of the 
so-called “ Repose.” The Presentation in the 
Temple is another of the less common subjects, 
and was a favourite with the Lombard painter, 
Borgognone. His pictures make the incident 
a solemn and significant scene. 

Next we pass to the Baptism, a subject often 
painted for Baptistery altar-pieces. Our Lord 
stands mid-stream, nude, save for a loin-cloth, 
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his hands crossed humbly on his breast, as John 
pours the water from a basin over his head. 
The heavenly dove descends in a circle of 
glory. Two or three angels stand or kneel 
on the bank, holding the Saviour’s garments. 
The Baptist wears a skin garment, over which 
a mantle may be draped, and he carries a tall 
reed cross, referring to our Lord’s metaphor 
of the “reed shaken by the wind.” The Re- 
naissance painters, as we know, were perplexed 
by no questions of historical accuracy. They 
followed the prescribed composition, concerned 
only with making the picture as beautiful and 
poetic as possible. Of the Florentine pictures, 
that by Verocchio (in the Florence Academy) 
is particularly noteworthy for the two lovely 
kneeling angels painted by Leonardo da Vinci. 
At the time the altar-piece was made, Leo- 
nardo was an apprentice in Verocchio’s work- 
shop, eager to try his hand at those tasks in 
which he afterward so far excelled his master. 
Perugino painted the subject several times. 
His leading notes are softness and sweetness 
rather than strength and virility. Francia, 
who was in some respects a kindred spirit, has 
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given the story a very beautiful version, full 
of religious feeling. There is one picture by 
him in the Dresden Gallery, and another at 
Hampton Court. 

From the Baptism to the closing scenes of 
Christ’s life the Transfiguration and the Rais- 
ing of Lazarus are the only subjects of de- 
tached pictures in the Italian Renaissance — 
and these are infrequent (excepting always 
the Venetian school). These were the subjects 
assigned respectively to Raphael and Sebastian 
del Piombo for their rival compositions in the 
cathedral of Narbonne. The Cardinal de’ 
Medici gave the order, and all Rome breath- 
lessly awaited the outcome. Raphael was still 
at work upon the Transfiguration when death 
arrested his hand. This circumstance, no 
doubt, influenced in some measure the popular 
verdict, for the young Urbinate was a uni- 
versal favourite and greatly mourned. The 
picture was extolled to the skies, and from that 
day to this has remained in Rome (in the Vat- 
ican Gallery). Though not by any means the 
greatest of Raphael’s works, it is certainly a 
beautiful and inspiring picture. The Saviour, 
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freed from the bonds of earth, soars upward 
to commune with his Father. A glory of light 
emanates from his figure, and awakens his 
three sleeping companions. At the foot of 
the mountain the remaining disciples await his 
return to heal the demoniac child. 

The Raising of Lazarus is also a noble pic- 
ture. It is said that Michelangelo drew the 
design for his young friend, Sebastian del 
Piombo. The Saviour stands in the midst, 
pointing to the half-lifeless figure with the 
same gesture which the Almighty uses in cre- 
ating Adam. Mary, the sister of Lazarus, 
kneels adoring at his feet, and the throng press 
about, curious to see the miracle. : 

If Italian art was over-romantic — not to 
say extravagant —in the scenes of the In- 
fancy, it amply atoned by the reverent sol- 
emnity with which it rendered the last scenes 
of Christ’s life. In serial illustration, every 
incident of the Passion is represented; for 
separate treatment the most important and 
pivotal were chosen: the Last Supper and 
the Washing of the Disciples’ Feet; the Agony 
in the Garden, the Trial before Pilate, and the 
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Ecce Homo; the Scourging; the Crowning 
with Thorns (only Titian); the Bearing of 
the Cross and the Crucifixion; the Descent 
from the Cross; the Deposition; and the En- 
tombment. 

The Last Supper was a subject very much 
used in Florence, and occasionally in other 
Italian cities,— Siena, Rome, Milan, and 
Venice, — for the decoration of the refectory 
or dining-hall of monasteries. There is much 
similarity in the Florentine pictures. The 
room opens upon a landscape, and the long 
table stands in the middle. Our Lord sits 
facing us in the centre, with Peter on his right 
and John on his left, leaning on his breast. 
The other disciples sit beyond, on the same 
side, save Judas, who, alone without a halo, 
is on the opposite, or near side, holding the 
bag in his avaricious grasp. A certain tra- 
ditional type is fixed for each head in the 
group, and much of the interest of the picture 
lies in these fine portrait-like characterizations. 
The moment represented is the blessing of the 
bread, and the scene is rather a passive tableau 
than an actual event. The disciples, grouped 
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by twos, converse without animation, or calmly 
continue the meal. Such is the composition 
adopted with trifling variations by Andrea del 
Sarto, by Ghirlandajo (twice), by Andrea del 
Castagno, and by the unknown painter of the 
S. Onofrio picture. We should think their 
works impressive and dignified, judged by 
themselves. But Leonardo da Vinci’s master- 
piece in Milan makes every other rendering 
of the subject commonplace. Here the motive 
is the human outcry of loneliness, “One of 
you shall betray me.” Our Lord’s words thrill 
the whole company of disciples. Each face 
expresses intense emotion: astonishment, an- 
ger, horror, indignation, sorrow, curiosity, and, 
in one case, guilty fear. Though the original 
fresco in S. Maria delle Grazie is now well- 
nigh ruined, copies and engravings have made 
this one of the most familiar pictures in the 
world. 

The subjects centering in the Crucifixion 
are probably the most conspicuous in Chris- 
tian art. The scene of the Crucifixion, treated 
as an altar-piece, or detached picture, is usu- 
ally devotional rather than historical in aim. 
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The theme is stripped of all those harrowing 
features which make it so painful in the large 
serial illustrations. A single cross is repre- 
sented: nothing is to be seen of the soldiers, 
the Pharisees, the jeering crowd, or the two 
thieves. Only two or three friends are there; 
it may be the mother, the beloved disciple, and 
Mary Magdalene, to whom much had been 
forgiven. Even these may be absent, and the 
picture is then Christ on the Cross, rather than 
the Crucifixion. The face of the Crucified 
One is full of patient resignation rather than 
suffering. 

Much more touching and beautiful are the 
subjects immediately following. The crowd 
has dispersed: only the few who loved him 
have remained to keep watch with their cruci- 
fied master. Joseph of Arimathea, having 
begged the body of Pilate, has now come to 
remove it from the cross. Nicodemus, who 
has brought spices for embalming, is to help 
him in his task. The two have mounted lad- 
ders, and between them gently lower their 
burden into the arms of two disciples standing 
below. St. John is one of these, young and 
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boyishly beautiful. Mary Magdalene kneels 
to kiss a nail-pierced foot. All are very sor- 
rowful, yet their grief is restrained in a quiet 
resignation to the divine will. This is the De- 
scent from the Cross, as Fra Angelico painted 
it in the beautiful altar-piece of the Florence 
Academy, one of his best works. The same 
incident is the subject of Daniele da Volterra’s 
masterpiece in the church of the Trinita de’ 
Monti, Rome. 

A moment later, the body is laid tenderly 
on the ground, to be prepared for burial. The 
task proceeds slowly, for human grief and 
tenderness must have their way. The mother 
embraces her son for the last time, gazing into 
his face with inexpressible tenderness. Mary 
Magdalene and John are chief of the mourn- 
ers. This is the subject variously called the 
Deposition, the Lamentation, or the Pieta. 
There are two pictures, almost perfect of their 
kind, by Bartolommeo and Perugino. They 
are exquisite in feeling, grandly composed, and 
admirably painted. As they now hang in the 
same gallery (the Pitti, Florence), they per- 
petually challenge comparison, not only with 
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each other, but with a third fine work in the 
same collection by Andrea del Sarto. Barto- 
lommeo’s composition is the simplest, having 
only the three figures besides Christ. The 
others add other sorrowing women, besides 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus. Botti- 
celli varied the motive a little by showing the 
mother fainting with grief while still holding 
the body across her lap. His picture, in the 
Munich gallery, is almost too sad to be en- 
durable. Yet there is nothing violent or ex- 
aggerated in action or expression. The whole 
feeling is dignified and refined as that in Si- 
gnorelli’s picture of the same subject is com- 
monplace and ordinary (Cortona Cathedral). 
Three pictures by Francia are in a more ideal- 
ized manner. In the exquisite Pieta of the 
National Gallery, the mother is alone with her 
son, and angels kneel at the head and feet of 
the body. The Parma picture, set in a land- 
scape, has the usual figures: Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, John, and two women. ‘This, too, is 
a beautiful work, but the Turin picture is less 
successful. 

The Entombment ends the tragic story. 
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The body is now carried by two bearers to the 
rock-hewn tomb, while a few still linger till 
the last. This was the subject of one of Ra- 
phael’s most careful academic studies, while 
other pictures by Taddeo Gaddi and Man- 
tegna are notable. 

The Resurrection is the one subject in the 
life of Christ which should never have been 
painted. There were no witnesses of the 
sacred mystery, none to describe the manner 
in which Jesus burst the bonds of death. Yet 
the Renaissance painters stopped short of 
nothing. Mantegna, Ghirlandajo, Perugino, 
and Bazzi were among the bold spirits who 
essayed the subject with indifferent results. 
Jesus floats or soars in mid-air, bearing in one 
hand a tall banner inscribed with the sign of 
the cross. The guards around the tomb start 
up in alarm. The Ascension has been painted 
in a similar manner by some of the same paint- 
ers, — Mantegna and Perugino. The late 
Sienese painter, Pacchiarotto, painted it twice, 
with every possible fault of exaggerated man- 
nerism. Though less objectionable than the 
Resurrection, this subject also is rather unsat- 
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isfactory in art. The best pictures happen to 
be in the serial illustrations rather than in these 
detached pictures. 

Much to be preferred as art subjects are the 
several scenes of Christ’s reappearance. One 
regrets that there are so few such pictures. 
The Supper at Emmaus belongs almost ex- 
clusively to the Venetians, and Christ’s appear- 
ance to Thomas (called the Unbelief of 
Thomas) is rather a rare subject. Very fre- 
quent, however, and most appropriately so, is 
the touching scene in the garden, where Mary 
Magdalene, first mistaking him for the gar- 
dener, falls at the feet of the Master. Many 
of the Florentines painted this, Lorenzo di 
Credi and Filippino Lippi making it a com- 
panion subject of Christ and the Samaritan 
Woman. Correggio’s fine work in the Madrid 
gallery is more elevated in feeling than is usual 
with this painter. The Master is not saying, 
“Touch me not,” the common motive which 
has given the Latin name, “ Noli me tangere,” 
to the subject. Rather he seems to be saying, 
as he points upward, “I ascend unto my 
Father,” Mary replies by a wondering ges- 
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ture of assent, as she raises her beautiful face 
to his. This is a fitting ending to the story 
of Christ’s life, as he pauses a moment, return- 
ing to his heavenly kingdom, to give a parting 
message of good cheer to his disciples. The 
subject is as it were an earnest of his promise: 
“Lo, I am with you alway even unto the end 
of the world.” 
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VII 
THE BIBLE AMONG THE VENETIAN PAINTERS 


LE religious art-development 
of Venice was as unlike that 
of other Italian cities as was 
her political history. While 
other towns were occupied 
with quarrels among them- 
selves, the Venetians were off 
at the Crusades, carrying 
their commerce and their conquests far across 
the seas. From contact with the East, their 
artistic tastes became saturated with Orien- 
tal qualities: the love of bright colour, of 
sparkling surfaces, and rich materials. While 
the Florentine art-sense was chiefly picto- 
rial, running to the development of form, 
theirs was essentially decorative, and con- 
cerned itself most with colour. Hence, in 


the centuries when the Florentines were slowly 
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developing their school of painting, the Ve- 
netians were making their city one splendid 
scheme of decoration. Their palace fronts, 
with delicately fretted windows and balconies, 
were overlaid with coloured marbles; their 
cathedral was adorned with the plundered 
treasures of the East, and glittered with mo- 
saics. The whole appearance of the city, 
with the blue waterways winding among the 
parti-coloured buildings, was like a colossal 
mosaic. Satisfying their love of colour in 
this way, such a people were slow to bring 
forth painters. Giotto had no Venetian con- 
temporary, and there was no art period in 
this school to correspond to the Florentine 
era of religious mural painting. 

When at last the Venetians awoke to the 
possibilities of painting, they pursued it as an 
art of colour, an art for art’s sake, rather than 
for the sake of religion. Unhampered by the 
art traditions of the Middle Ages, they con- 
sulted chiefly their own tastes, and their tastes 
did not incline toward theology for the subjects 
of mural decoration. The glorious history 
of Venice and their own patron saints pre- 
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occupied them far more than the Bible. It 
was chiefly in their great altar-pieces that they 
found occasion for Bible illustrations, and 
here, it must be confessed, the subjects were 
chosen, not primarily for their religious sig- 
nificance, but for their artistic possibilities. 
Among Venetian traits, one which can 
scarcely be overstated was the love of natural 
scenery: for shapely trees with dense foliage; 
for level meadows with nibbling sheep; for 
steep rocks with craggy sides draped in ver- 
dure; for outlines of hill ranges against the 
horizon. Any subject, requiring, or in any 
way admitting, this kind of environment, was 
welcomed. 'This taste may possibly be a reason 
for the various pictures of the Fall of Manna 
one encounters in the Venetian churches by 
Tintoretto, Veronese, and others. Elsewhere 
the subject is rather rare. It may also ac- 
count for scattering examples of outdoor Old 
Testament subjects, such as Bonifazio’s Jo- 
seph drawn from the Well, Veronese’s Flight 
of Lot, Tintoretto’s Golden Calf, and that 
most charming picture by Palma, Jacob and 
Rachel. Palma’s favourite subject, it will be 
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remembered, was the Santa Conversazione, and 
he handled the patriarchal romance in a similar 
vein. In a pasture-land full of flocks and 
herds, the lovers meet and pledge their troth 
by a kiss: two peasants, handsome and whole- 
some as simple lives can make them; the 
maiden, with the buxom figure of the Saint 
Barbara model, as if well nourished by her 
own dairy products, tidy and serious withal; 
the youth more ardent, as becomes his part, 
throwing his staff and bundle on the ground. 

The pure love of nature finds, however, its 
chief exponent in the Bassano family, whose 
head, Jacopo, was almost modern in his feeling 
for landscape. With love of natural scenery, 
Jacopo united a love of the rustic life which 
belongs to it: of peasants and cattle as well 
as of pasture-land. He was almost Dutch in 
his leaning toward homely realism, a true fore- 
runner of modern genre painting. To such 
a man the Old Testament story was a mine 
of subjects which he would doubtless have 
worked more fully had his patrons shared his 
tastes. ‘There is an interesting group of pic- 
tures by the several members of the Bassano 
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family, illustrating the patriarchal life. Abra- 
ham and his family, with their flocks and ani- 
mals, wending their way to Canaan, and Jacob 
on his Journey, are both treated more than 
once; while Jacob and Esau, Ruth and Boaz, | 
are others in the same line. For a study of 
animal life, Noah entering the Ark served 
them well, and Moses at the Rock afforded 
a good genre study in the open air. There are 
also pictures of the Angel appearing to the 
Shepherds, a subject almost never treated in 
other Italian schools, except as an episode in 
the background of the Nativity. 

More obvious than the love of natural scen- 
ery was the Venetian love of pomp and dis- 
play. The floating pageants on the Grand 
Canal, the tournaments and masques in the 
great piazza, the ceremonials of the Ducal 
Palace, and the functions of San Marco were 
magnificent beyond description, unsurpassed 
even in this luxurious age among the proudest 
courts of Kurope. It was this showy side of 
life, rather than the purely pastoral, which 
appealed to the majority of Venetian paint- 
ers, and found expression in vast canvases 
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peopled with princely men and _ beautiful 
women, moving through the pillared spaces of 
stately palaces. ‘These tastes did not con- 
tradict or exclude the love of nature. Rather 
the Venetians leaned toward those scenes of 
festivity which took place in the open air, 
thus gratifying both tastes simultaneously. 
If, by any chance, some Bible subject could 
be made to work both ways, as a display of 
luxury and a vision of nature, they were de- 
lighted with the coincidence. It was a great 
hit, for instance, when some painter, perhaps 
Bonifazio, discovered that the finding of 
Moses in the bulrushes could be converted 
into a féte champétre: a royal party is pic- 
nicking under the trees by the riverside, when 
some one discovers the little castaway. There 
are at least four pictures of this subject by 
Bonifazio, in as many different galleries, and 
they reflect perfectly the brilliant epoch in 
which they were painted. It is the holiday 
side of Venice, as Beatrice and Isabella 
d’Este saw it on their famous visits. The 
princess, splendid in trailing robes and jew- 
elled diadem, the centre of an admiring 
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group, receives the child graciously from her 
maidens as a novel feature of the entertain- 
ment. ‘The musicians bend over their violins, 
the pages prepare the feast, the dwarfs romp 
with the dogs, maids of honour flirt with their 
lovers, and blue sky and smiling landscape 
add their quota to the perfect joyousness of 
the day. 

Whether or not Bonifazio was the originator 
of this version of the Moses story, it quickly 
became Venetian property. ‘Tintoretto took 
it up in at least one instance (a picture in 
Madrid), and Veronese’s version was so popu- 
lar that it was repeated many times, either 
by his own hand or by that of a copyist. With 
Veronese the princess wears a charming bro- 
cade, with pointed bodice, like a Watteau lady, 
and her beauty is of a bolder type, less aris- 
tocratic than the exquisite being of Bonifazio’s 
creation. She is in fact the same splendid crea- 
ture we see elsewhere as the Madonna, or as 
Venice Enthroned, and we make her acquaint- 
ance again as Queer Esther or the Queen of 
Sheba. 

Naturally any Biblical scenes of court life 
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were capital for the Venetian painter. Es- 
ther’s career had special attractions. There is 
a ceiling by Veronese, in the church of S. Se- 
bastian, telling her story in three compart- 
ments, the Journey to Ahasuerus, the Coro- 
nation, and the Triumph of Mordecai. Esther 
before Ahasuerus was one of Tintoretto’s most 
admirable subjects, twice painted. The king 
solicitously stepping down from his throne, 
the beautiful young queen swooning between 
her maidens, the crowd of courtiers peering 
curiously, make up the dramatis persone of 
the brilliant scene. 

Solomon in all his glory receiving the Queen 
of Sheba outshines even Ahasuerus and Es- 
ther. The scene is of course always laid in 
Venice, in a splendid pillared portico opening 
upon a terraced garden, or, perhaps, as with 
Bonifazio, upon the Grand Canal, with St. 
Mark’s campanile over the way. ‘The cos- 
tumes reproduce the fashions of the paint- 
ers’ own day. The king is surrounded by 
his councillors in the guise of Venetian Sen- 
ators. ‘The queen, whether eagerly putting 
her questions, as 'Tintoretto represents her, or 
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proudly proffering her gifts, as in Bonifazio’s 
composition, or even sinking abashed upon her 
knees, as in Veronese’s great picture, is the 
typical Venetian beauty, of the Juno caste, 
with magnificently developed physique, and 
features of large, majestic mould. 

Veronese’s picture in the Turin gallery has 
completely overshadowed all others of the sub- 
ject, and is known to readers of Ruskin 
throughout the world. All the pride and joy 
of life in the glorious city are here: Solomon, 
the young king, high on a pedestalled throne, 
with his councillors on the steps, the stately 
portico filled with courtiers, attendants lay- 
ing caskets of treasure on the tesselated pave- 
ment, a little dog barking in the midst, and 
the queen kneeling between her ladies, her 
sumptuous robes in billows about her, her hair 
wreathed with pearls, surprised even in her 
haughty beauty by the quiet dignity of the 
boy sovereign. 

Another subject from the life of the great 
king, adopted by the Venetians, was the Judg- 
ment of Solomon, not from any theological 
connection with the Last Judgment (as indi- 
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cated in the “ Biblia Pauperum”’),’ but from 
pure love of the royal appurtenances of the 
scene. Giorgione painted it twice, once set- 
ting the story in the open air against one of 
his inimitable landscapes. ‘There is plenty of 
landscape, too, in Bonifazio’s picture of the 
same subject, where the scene is enacted in the 
open portico of a palace. The two mothers, 
one angry, the other weeping, the dead babe 
lying at the foot of the throne, the brutal ex- 
ecutioner seizing the living child with drawn 
sword, the soldiers and courtiers looking on 
indifferently, and the boyish king, like a fair 
young god, towering serenely over all, these 
are the usual elements in a singularly dra- 
matic subject. 

Matching in popularity these stories of Old 
Testament royalty were the feast scenes from 
the life of Christ. Every subject of eating 
and drinking which could be so construed 
was treated as an elaborate banquet. One 
might suppose that the chief occupation of 
Jesus was dining out: “ Behold a man glut- 
tonous and a wine-bibber.” The village wed- 

1See Appendix II., section XXXVIL 
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ding at Cana (John 2:1-11) takes place in 
the hall or on the terrace of a palace: the table 
is laid with costly vessels; the guests are at- 
tired in court costumes; pages move to and 
fro, serving the wine; an orchestra renders 
music; all is gaiety. Jesus and his mother, 
accompanied by the disciples, sit in the midst, 
somewhat overshadowed by the brilliant com- 
pany. ‘Tintoretto’s picture in the Church of 
the Salute, Venice, is a famous example of 
its class, but Veronese, who painted the sub- 
ject three times, carried it to its climax (1563) 
in the great painting of the Louvre. The 
huge canvas is twenty by thirty feet in dimen- 
sions, and contains some one hundred and fifty 
figures. The bridal party are portraits of the 
crowned heads of Europe: Francis I. and 
Eleanor of France, the Emperor Charles V., 
Queen Mary of England, and even the Sultan 
of Turkey, Solyman I. The musicians are 
painters: Titian, Tintoretto, Jacopo Bassano, 
and Veronese himself. The splendid colon- 
nade of pillars, the brilliant costumes, the 
animation and variety in the groups, the rich 
harmonies of colour, make a decorative en- 
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semble never surpassed in painting. The 
splendid imagination of the Venetian could 
go no further. 

The Feast in the Pharisee’s House (Luke 
7: 86-50) was also painted three times by Vero- 
nese in grand scenic compositions. Again the 
Louvre has the largest picture of the number, 
and in this case it is also the noblest in senti- 
ment. The tables are set in a long, pillared 
hall, and the guests are occupied among them- 
selves. The woman who was a sinner has en- 
tered, and kneels at Christ’s feet, but, except 
the host, few pay any heed. 

Moretto of Brescia, though not strictly 
speaking of the Venetian school, has often 
been pointed out as a forerunner of Veronese 
in sumptuousness of style. This is especially 
noticeable in his picture of the Feast of the 
Pharisee, set in the portico of a Venetian pal- 
ace, from which a pergola leads to the walled 
garden beyond. The host is alone with his 
guest at table, attended by several servants. 
The woman has prostrated herself at the Mas- 
ter’s feet, pressing her face against his ankle 
with an expression of pure devotion. The 
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Saviour’s face is full of sorrowful pity as he 
seems to plead her cause with the Pharisee. 

The Supper at Emmaus (Luke 24: 29-31) 
is another subject peculiar to the Venetians 
and to Veronese. As it was in blessing and 
breaking the bread that the risen Lord made 
himself known, the scene has the sacramental 
significance of the Last Supper. This fact 
precludes the element of festivity, and makes 
the picture much more religious in feeling 
than the Marriage of Cana, or the Feast of 
the Pharisee. Christ and the two pilgrims are 
the only participants of the meal, but the room 
is thronged with attendants and _ spectators. 
Veronese and his entire family are there, in- 
cluding some delightful children with their 
pet dogs. Jacopo Bassano, Marco Marziale, 
Carpaccio, and Titian are others who have 
illustrated the story. In Titian’s picture 
(Louvre), Christ’s hosts are Charles V. and 
Cardinal Ximenes, strange companions for a 
wearisome journey! 

The Last Supper is obviously too serious 
a subject to be popular in Venice. Where the 
other feast scenes could do duty for it, sym- 
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bolically speaking, this pleasure-loving city 
greatly preferred them. A single Venetian 
can be said to have really cared for the sub- 
ject, and this was Tintoretto, who painted it 
at least five times. ‘Tintoretto absolutely re- 
versed all the popular standards for such 
subjects. For elegance and display, he pre- 
ferred extreme homeliness; for pomp and 
ceremonial, the liveliest action. He discarded 
altogether the staid and conventional type of 
apostles, and painted genuine peasants, rough 
and uncouth, if not actually coarse. The Pass- 
over feast was no elaborate banquet among 
noblemen, but a noisy supper in a common inn. 

But Tintoretto’s purpose was not to vul- 
garize a sacred subject; it was rather to show 
the poetry of common things. He was like 
Rembrandt in this, and he anticipated also 
some of the Dutch master’s discoveries in the 
mystic power of light. The great Last Sup- 
per of S. Giorgio Maggiore (companion pic- 
ture of the Fall of Manna) is the best expres- 
sion of this method. The room does not open 
upon a landscape in the usual or Florentine 
way. It is completely shut in, and lighted by 
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a swinging lamp, whose smoky flame throws 
into sharp relief all the details of the scene. 
The wreaths of smoke form themselves into 
dim figures of angels floating across the room. 
A halo of glory surrounds the head of Christ 
and of every disciple except the renegade 
Judas. The spell of the supernatural is over 
all. 

There are several subjects from the life and 
ministry of Jesus which the Venetians were 
the only Renaissance Italians to illustrate: the 
plea of the Canaanite woman for her daughter 
(Palma) ; the request of the mother of James 
and John, the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus (these two by Bonifazio Veronese) ; 
the Call of James and John (Basaiti) ; Christ 
and the Adulteress (Titian and Tintoretto) ; 
the request of the Centurion in behalf of his 
servant; the visit to the house of Jairus; the 
miracle at the Pool of Bethesda (these three 
by Veronese) ; the answer to Philip’s demand, 
“Show us the Father” (Bonifazio II.) ; and the 
discussion of the tribute-money (Titian). It 
is these pictures and the feast scenes which 
come to mind first when we think of Venetian 
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Christ art. The usual scenes of the Infancy 
—the Annunciation, the Nativity, and the 
Adoration of Kings — had also a measure of 
popularity, but are less conspicuous than in 
Florentine art. The Baptism, the Transfigura- 
tion, the Raising of Lazarus, are represented 
in some particularly fine pictures. The Pas- 
sion subjects — Titian’s work excepted — are 
in the minority. 

The Venetian type of Christ is in general 
the most beautiful which art has given us. It 
is based of course upon the traditional face 
—or “likeness ” — inherited from the cata- 
combs, but character and expression are Vene- 
tian. It is a happy, successful face, not sor- 
rowful and dejected, as many have painted 
it, and not too humble. There is more suavity 
and dignity in the countenance, more force 
and intellectuality than in the Florentine 
Christ. This is best seen in Titian’s Christ 
of the Tribute-Money, who reads the cunning 
face of the Pharisee with keen insight. 

As a Bible illustrator, Titian is not on the 
whole seen in his best and most characteris- 
tic qualities. His only Old Testament pictures 
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are the coarse and exaggerated compositions 
on the ceiling of the Church of the Salute. 
His subjects from the life of Christ, with the 
important exceptions alluded to, are from the 
Passion: the Ecce Homo, the Mocking, Christ 
Bearing the Cross, and the very beautiful En- 
tombment of the Louvre. It is a little strange 
that the painter, whom we look upon as the 
representative of his school, devoted himself 
to these subjects so foreign to Venetian feel- 
ing. Everything considered, the greatest Bible 
illustrator of Venice was Tintoretto. As 
we have already seen, he tried his hand at all 
the popular Venetian Bible subjects, and did 
his work like nobody else. But it was in the 
‘storied walls of S. Rocco that the painter had 
the opportunity of his life. The building is 
not a popular resort: neither Ruskin’s minute 
description of the pictures, nor Taine’s psy- 
chological analysis of the painter himself, has 
made it the place of pilgrimage it deserves to 
be. The rooms are, to begin with, the most 
badly lighted in the world. No other painter 
would have attempted to work here; but Tin- 
toretto asked only for space to pour out the 
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pent-up energies of his exhaustless imagina- 
tion. The difficulty of seeing the pictures 
properly increases the sombre impression of 
the faded and sunken colours; the effect of 
the tumultuous throng of figures on the walls 
is not a little eerie. One is overwhelmed with 
the sense of the artist’s creative frenzy; the 
experience is too strenuous to be altogether 
agreeable. Yet, when one turns from the 
violent attitudinizing and feats of foreshort- 
ening to more quiet passages, cool landscapes, 
delicate effects of transparent clouds, and 
beautiful faces reveal the more attractive side 
of the protean painter. 

Though the building is dedicated to St. 
Roch, the hero himself does not figure largely 
in the decorations, but is rightly subordinated 
to his divine master. The motive is a pictured 
life of Christ. The walls of the lower hall 
illustrate the Infancy, the walls of the upper 
hall carry forward the life story, and the walls 
of the inner room (or Albergo) of the second 
floor bring it to a climax in the Passion and 
Crucifixion. On the ceiling of the upper hall 
is a series of Old Testament pictures which 
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bring the Saviour’s life into relation with the 
old dispensation. The ceiling space is divided 
into three rows of pictures of differing sizes 
and shapes, running the length of the room. 
The subjects in the outer row seem to corre- 
spond symbolically to the subjects on the side 
walls they adjoin: Ezekiel’s Vision is over the 
Resurrection; Elijah fed by the Angel, over 
the Last Supper; Elijah feeding the People, 
over the Miracle of Loaves; and Jacob’s 
Dream, over the Ascension.’ The seven sub- 
jects in the central row (alternate ovals and 
rectangles) are all significant of the Redemp- 
tion, from the Fall to the Passover Feast, with 
the Brazen Serpent as the great central theme, 
the type of the Crucified Saviour. 

As Tintoretto was the avowed imitator of 
Michelangelo, one must inevitably compare 
the School of S. Rocco with the Sistine 
Chapel. The dramatic note is common to both, 
but Tintoretto follows Michelangelo in his 
faults and exaggerations rather than in his 
excellences. He cannot approach the Floren- 


11t will be seen that these correspondences are not exactly like 
those of the ‘‘ Biblia Pauperum,’’ but are in the same spirit. 
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.tine master in sublimity. He does not indeed 
attempt the lofty themes of the Creation, but 
confines himself to the drama of human life. 
Here his inventiveness never fails. When 
Moses strikes the rock, the water does not flow 
down the sides in the well-regulated manner 
of a mountain brook, but spouts forth with 
tremendous force, describing a wide are which 
encircles the prophet’s head like a rainbow. 
The angel of the Annunciation comes not 
alone, but with a cloud of baby angels in his 
train, swooping, birdlike, into the Virgin’s 
bedchamber. The Satan of our Lord’s temp- 
tation is “transformed into an angel of 
light,” exultingly offering stones to the fam- 
ished Saviour. Christ before Pilate, the Ecce 
Homo, and the Procession to Calvary are all 
strikingly original in treatment, leading at 
last to the Crucifixion, which is beyond all 
comparison the most remarkable and impress- 
ive picture of the subject ever painted. 
There are three distinct motives in the com- 
position, each in turn the centre of many 
groups. At the right the unrepentant thief’s 
cross lies flat upon the ground, and the victim 
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is stretching himself in position to be lashed 
upon it. The other thief has reached a later 
stage of torture, being already fastened to 
his cross, which is now pulled into an upright 
position by ropes. By these two groups we 
are made to see the painful process through 
which the divine sufferer has passed. His 
cross is now in place, and the Saviour’s head 
is thrown into relief against a great disc of 
light. Towering above the scene, the central 
figure brings into unity the great throng about 
him. 

The decorations of S. Rocco are proof posi- 
tive that Venice, with all her devotion to the 
pomps and vanities, could not altogether es- 
cape theology. Here is a systematic scheme 
of Christian dogma pictorially expressed, not 
so completely as in the Sistine Chapel, but in 
the same general way. The plan of redemp- 
tion is outlined from the Fall of Man to the 
Ascension of the Saviour, and the Old and 
New Testaments are brought together in the 
significant parallels from the “ Biblia Pau- 
perum.” In the Sistine Chapel the decorations 
were the natural flowering of many centuries 
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of Florentine Bible illustration. The picto- 
rial plan of S. Rocco, on the other hand, stands 
alone in its own school, preceded by no mural 
scheme which in any sense prepared the way 
for it, but apparently borrowed from the Flor- 
entines. Yet no Venetian, least of all Tinto- 
retto, could borrow anything without trans- 
lating it freely into his own delightful lan- 
guage. The School of S. Rocco is typical 
of Venice in daring and originality, in the 
frank enjoyment of life and the portrayal of 
beautiful women. In mingled homeliness and 
poetry, in mystic play of light and shadow, 
it is Tintoretto’s own. 
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VIII 


THE BIBLE IN THE RENAISSANCE ART OF GER- 
MANY AND THE NETHERLANDS 


= fj ROM the study of Bible illus- 
tration in Italy we cross the 
| Alps and find ourselves in 
another world. We seem to 
have journeyed from the land 
of poetry to the land of prose. 
Here we must learn to exchange beauty for 
seriousness, fancy for fact, idealism for a 
minute realism. For the flowing line of the 
Florentines and the glowing colour of the 
Venetians, we have the angular drawing of 
the Germans and the cold palette of the Flem- 
ings. For the Lippi and Bellini, we have the 
Van Eycks and Roger van der Weyden. For 
Michelangelo and Raphael, Albert Diirer and 
Holbein. Yet for all this, the art of northern 


countries was not lacking in charm. The dec- 
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orative element was particularly strong in it, 
and was exemplified in magnificent costumes 
and jewels and richly ornamented furniture 
and accessories. 

Notwithstanding every possible difference 
in ideals and methods, the Renaissance art of 
northern and southern Europe dealt with the 
same religious material. The traditions of the 
Middle Ages were a common legacy which 
affected substantially all the later art. ‘The 
familiar parallels between the Old and New 
Testaments reappear in many of the early 
Flemish altar-pieces. Such pictures were 
often elaborately constructed in many parts: 
a central compartment with wings, or shutters, 
painted on both sides, and each part subdi- 
vided into several panels. So the famous 
Ghent altar-piece by the Van Eycks contained 
originally over twenty subjects, now unhap- 
pily scattered in different galleries. Closed, 
it showed the Annunciation, with prophets, 
sibyls, St. John the Baptist, St. John the 
Evangelist, and the donors. Within, the 
whole scope of sacred history is indicated from 
Adam and Eve in the upper corners to the 
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Adoration of the Lamb (Rev. 14) in the 
centre. This magnificent work is unquestion- 
ably the finest product of the period, summing 
up all that is most beautiful and characteristic 
in the Flemish art. The Crucifixion triptych 
by Gerard van Meire, another Ghent picture, 
and Dierick Bouts’s Last Supper, painted for 
St. Peter’s, Louvain (1467), are interesting 
examples of connecting Old Testament types 
with subjects of our Lord’s Passion. 

The most influential northern painter of the 
middle fifteenth century, following close upon 
the Van Eycks, was Roger van der Weyden. 
He was very prolific in altar-pieces, illustrat- 
ing the same class of subjects affected by the 
Florentines. A beautiful triptych in the Ber- 
lin gallery illustrates three scenes from the life 
of St. John Baptist: the Birth, the Baptism 
of Christ, the Decollation. One of his largest 
and finest works is the Adoration of the Kings, 
with wings representing the Annunciation and 
the Presentation in the Temple. This picture 
-is now in the Munich gallery, but it is sup- 
posed to have been painted for a church in 
Cologne. Cologne, let us remember, is the 
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final resting-place of the bones of the three 
wise men from the East. There is an elab- 
orated tradition explaining how these precious 
remains were carried first to Constantinople, 
thence to Milan, and finally to the city on the 
Rhine, where they are enshrined in the great 
cathedral. This is why the old dombild, or 
altar-piece, in the cathedral is devoted to the 
Adoration of the Kings, and this is why the 
subject was dear to all northern artists, even 
dearer, if possible, than to the Florentines. 
It may seem that magnificence has reached a 
superlative degree in the Italian pictures, but 
the Flemings and Germans outdistanced them 
at times. They knew how to make even finer 
finery and more ornamental ornaments. Van 
der Weyden’s picture is a splendid example, 
uniting a serious devotional spirit with delight- 
ful decorative quality. 

One could go on indefinitely citing instances 
of these many-panelled altar-pieces, which 
were peculiarly characteristic of northern art. 
Not to be too tedious, let one more picture 
close the list, the extraordinary Passion trip- 
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which unhappily the wings are missing. The 
central panel presents a panoramic view of 
the events of our Lord’s last week, from the 
Entry into Jerusalem (Palm Sunday) 
through the Walk to Emmaus (Kaster). 
The setting is a huge conglomeration of archi- 
tecture, towers, and porticoes, separated by 
courtyards and connected by high walls of 
masonry pierced here and there by arched 
gateways. This framework serves to isolate 
the successive groups which carry on the story. 
We start from the upper left-hand corner, 
tracing the thread of our story in and out of 
courtyard and tower, till we follow the proces- 
sion up the hill on the right side to the three 
crosses of Calvary. Still there is room in the 
upper corner to give the details of the Easter 
story, even to the three tiny figures on the 
horizon pursuing the road to Kmmaus. 

A form of painting in which the Flemings 
particularly excelled was miniature work. In 
this their love of detail and delicate workman- 
ship found its proper field. A group of min- 
jaturists centring about Memling were re- 
sponsible for one of the most beautiful illu- 
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minated manuscripts ever produced. This is 
the celebrated Grimani Breviary, so called 
from having once belonged to a Venetian 
family of that name, who bequeathed it (1523) 
to the Library of St. Mark’s, Venice. Here, 
if the tourist is fortunate enough to go on the 
right day of the week, and at the right hour 
of the day, he may see the storied pages, as 
they are slowly turned for his inspection by 
the official in charge. Over one-fourth of the 
miniatures illustrate Old Testament stories, 
coupled with incidents from the infancy and 
passion of Christ. 

A separate series of five is devoted to the 
life of David, with the Temptation and Fall 
as the introductory subject. The hero is pre- 
sented in a variety of aspects. He is most 
charming when he brings into the city square 
the head of Goliath, balanced on the tip of 
his sword. Boyishly elated with his success, 
he tries not to look too proud, as the proces- 
sion of maidens meets him with wreaths of 
laurel. He is chubby and rather babyish when 
he kneels to be anointed by Samuel under the 
trees in front of the prophet’s thatched hut. 
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He is a rather pathetic gnome-like figure as 
he stands, harp in hand, awaiting his election; 
and at his coronation he receives his crown 
rather awkwardly. As a soldier, he is like 
a Russian officer, in tall boots and short tunic, 
with big ermine collar and cuffs. As a king, 
he is magnificent, kneeling in trailing robes 
and splendid jewels before the Messianic vis- 
ion in the sky. 

The Flemish hall-mark is on every page. 
The women have attenuated figures, with limp, 
clinging drapery lying in folds on the ground. 
Their oval faces, meekly sanctimonious and 
exceeding sweet, are quaintly framed in stiff 
caps. ‘The men have hooked noses and fierce 
countenances. There is a certain ogreish head 
reappearing many times, as Goliath, as Sam- 
son, and as various saints and apostles. For 
setting, we have fanciful variations upon the 
typical Flemish city, with paved squares, sur- 
rounded by steep-roofed houses, with over- 
hanging upper stories. The architectural fea- 
tures always include plenty of towers, but none 
of the triumphal arches and other classical 
bits affected by the Italians. One picture 
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might almost have been drawn direct from 
the life, — a paved square, with a soldier seated 
by the fountain devouring a sausage, a com- 
rade in the rear bargaining with the sausage 
vender for her wares. For interiors we have 
the soaring arches of the Gothic cathedral, or 
the heavily beamed rooms of the substantial 
Flemish house. 

Not the least of the Breviary’s attractions 
is the richly ornamented borders. ‘They show 
none of the exuberant Italian designs, with 
all sorts of arabesques and curlicues, but are 
a faithful record of the small beauties of na- 
ture. Violets and strawberries, cornflowers 
and columbines, snails and_ butterflies, are 
sprinkled over the ground in rich profusion. 
Another decorative motive is the Gothic pin- 
nacle, with fretted windows, like the ciborium 
of Adam Krafft. 

At opposite poles to miniature painting is 
mural decoration, and this among Flemings 
and Germans was too insignificant to count 
anything in the history of the Renaissance. 
There is nothing we miss more in the countries 
north of the Alps than the splendid frescoed 
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walls, which are the glory of church and mon- 
astery in Italy. Here we look in vain for such 
mural picture-books as the Campo Santo of 
Pisa, the Sistine Chapel, and the School of 
S. Rocco. The Gothic architecture practically 
excluded this form of art, and with it the chief 
opportunity for carrying out in painting a 
complete plan of Bible illustration. Even 
the stained windows, which supply the colour 
note in the Gothic cathedral, did not fill this 
place. The nearest substitute was the tap- 
estries, in which the Flemings led the world. 
In these splendid hangings were cunningly 
woven on a mammoth scale, in many colours, 
pictures designed by the best artists of the 
time, such as the Van Eycks and Roger van 
der Weyden, and later Mabuse, Michael Cox- 
cie, and Bernard van Orley. Bruges and 
Arras and Brussels were the centres of the 
tapestry industry which furnished all the 
princes of Europe with their textiles. Im some 
cases these hangings were designed especially 
for churches, as at Angers, where the nave 
and choir were ornamented with a series of 
pieces illustrating the Apocalypse. More com- 
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monly, however, they were for the decoration 
of palaces, and a special use was made of them 
to hang in streets and public squares on gala 
occasions: a pageant, a coronation, or a royal 
visit. For such purposes the subjects were 
naturally of a joyous character, drawn from 
the romances of chivalry, or from contempo- 
rary history. Some of the most brilliant 
themes were supplied by the Old Testament 
stories of love and adventure in kings’ palaces, 
like Esther and Ahasuerus (Lille), or David 
and Bathsheba (Cluny); or tales of heroes, 
like Moses (Chartres) and Abraham (Hamp- 
ton Court). It is rather amusing to learn 
that Duke Philip the Good ordered a set of 
hangings to illustrate the Bible story of Gid- 
eon and the Fleece (Judges 6: 36-40), which 
he had appropriated to his celebrated order 
of the Golden Fleece. Tapestries were, how- 
ever, no less perishable than beautiful, and 
of all the vast products of the Flemish looms, 
we have left only a few museum specimens 
to study. They are beautiful, even though 
faded and tarnished, but they are mere ghosts 
of their original splendour. It is through con- 
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temporary inventories, rather than from a di- 
rect study of original pieces, that the modern 
student discovers how many subjects were 
from Bible literature. 

While the Flemings made their tapestries 
serve the purposes of Bible illustration, replac- 
ing, as it were, the frescoes of the Italians, 
the Germans had a way of their own in ac- 
complishing the same end. This was through 
wood-cuts and engravings. It was naturally 
the country where printing was invented which 
bore the richest harvest of these first fruits 
of the press. Martin Schongauer led the way, 
and was followed in the next generation by 
Albert Diirer and the “ Little Masters” of 
Nuremberg. Augsburg claimed Hans Burg- 
mair, and Nordlingen, Hans Schaiifelein, and 
the list is multiplied by many lesser names, 
and by many “Inconnus.” Finally Lucas 
van Leyden, from the town whose name he 
bears, loomed above the lesser men as a true 
compeer of Diirer. 

From the hands of these designers issued 
an enormous output of prints scattered broad- 
cast over the land. While the tapestries were 
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the luxury of the rich, the little prints were 
within the reach of all classes. Like the sto- 
ried walls of Italy, they were the people’s 
Bible, with the added advantage of being in 
the homes. As was inevitable in the strong- 
hold of the Reformation, the German cycle. 
of religious subjects was shaped by Protestant 
ideas, dealing less with the legends of the 
saints and more with the Bible itself than was 
common either in Italy or the Netherlands. 
Martin Schongauer came too early to feel this 
influence, but nearly all the sixteenth century 
German engravers show it by the number of 
Old Testament subjects in their lists. Prob- 
ably it was only in Germany that an illus- 
trator (Hans Schaiifelein) would have drawn 
from the Old Testament half the subjects to 
accompany a translation of Cicero. The story 
of the Fall is repeated ad infinitum in German 
prints, not only as the starting-point of any 
series, on almost any subject, in medieval fash- 
ion, but as an independent picture. Perhaps 
the stern creed of the Reformation took this 
way of emphasizing the doctrine of original 
sin. Usually, however, the human interest is 
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a stronger motive than theology, and the choice 
of favourites is characteristic of Teutonic 
taste. Joseph is well liked as a hero. Samson 
has an undeserved popularity, while Abraham 
and Tobias are often in evidence. All these 
are the subject of serial treatment, in groups 
of several prints, five or six, ten or a dozen. 
When a single subject is taken from their 
lives, Abraham is represented by the Sacrifice, 
Joseph by the Temptation by Potiphar’s 
Wife, and Samson by his betrayal at the hands 
of Delilah. From the New Testament, besides 
the series of the life of Christ and the Pas- 
sion, series illustrating the Parables were in 
favour, like the Prodigal Son and the Good 
Samaritan. A few popular Venetian sub- 
jects were adopted by the Germans, like Ks- 
ther and the Queen of Sheba, and, strange 
to say, the Supper at Emmaus. For Venice 
was in closer touch with Germany, geographi- 
cally and historically, than the other cities of 
Italy. It must be confessed that there is a 
decided leaning toward coarse and indelicate 
situations, which the Italians, outwardly at 
least more refined, scarcely ever touch, as the 
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Seduction of Tamar, Lot with his two daugh- 
ters, and Bathsheba discovered by David. 
Why the great King Solomon should so often 
be represented in the act of adoring idols is 
indeed a mystery, if the picture be not a polit- 
ical cartoon of some sort. 

For such generalizations one has recourse to 
Bartsch, whose invaluable lists in the ‘“ Peintre 
Graveur ” reconstruct for us that golden pe- 
riod when the prints, now competed for by 
collectors, were so copiously reproduced. The 
distinctive touch of the several masters one 
must learn to love by poring over the rare 
treasures of the museum and private cabinet. 
_ There are differences in handling which can 
be recognized but not defined. Broadly speak- 
ing, Diirer and Lucas van Leyden mark two 
opposite methods, between which the lesser 
men can be ranged as they verge toward one 
or the other of these standards. Setting side 
by side Diirer’s Adam and Eve, from the plate 
of 1504, and Lucas van Leyden’s Esther be- 
fore Ahasuerus (1518) — each the work of a 
youth in the early twenties — we see the two 
engravers clearly contrasted. Diirer has a 
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bold, incisive line and a certain eccentricity and 
flourish in design, which an imitator easily 
exaggerates. Lucas has a finer line and a 
greater elaboration, and there is much grace 
and delicacy in his compositions and figure 
drawing. 

Diirer’s Adam and Eve (or Temptation) 
is typical of his lifelong devotion to the study 
of the human figure, to which his three pos- 
thumous volumes on the “ Human Propor- 
tions” bear witness. ‘The head of Adam is 
more like that of a Greek god, Hermes for 
instance, than the typical German ideal. Eve 
is a lovely Venus with flying hair. The plate 
is enlivened by delightful animal figures, — 
the perroquet, the kid, the cow, the hare. The 
cat crouching to pounce on a rat symbolizes 
the spirit of discord already entering Kden 
in the evil moment. Lucas van Leyden’s Es- 
ther and Ahasuerus is remarkable for effects 
of chiaroscuro considerably in advance of con- 
temporary standards. The kneeling queen is 
girlish and modest, the king, as regal as fine 
garments can make him without innate dis- 
tinction, and the composition is enriched with 
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the courtiers about the throne, and the fright- 
ened maidens curtseying behind their mistress. 
The Old Testament story was well suited to 
the gifts of Lucas van Leyden, and he pro- 
duced many of these subjects. One of his most 
charming series is the life of Joseph. Durer, 
on the other hand, chose only two or three Old 
Testament themes for copper-plate or wood- 
cut. Both men, in common with nearly all 
their fellow artists, devoted much thought to 
the subject of the Passion. 

To the more serious temper of the Germans, 
our Lord’s last sufferings appealed much more 
forcibly than to the Italians. They seemed 
to take a sombre pleasure in dwelling upon 
every detail of his agony, exaggerating the 
brutality of his enemies, and emphasizing the 
physical far above the spiritual. Lucas van 
Leyden’s Passion series (there are two) are 
on the whole less painful and more refined 
than the average. Martin Schongauer’s set 
(twelve plates) carries brutality to positive 
grotesqueness. Diirer’s series hold to a middle 
course: they are at once characteristic of the 
German imagination, and characteristic of 
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Diirer’s own singular and powerful person- 
ality. The Greater Passion (so called from 
the size of the plates, 15 x 1034 inches) con- 
sists of twelve subjects. The Lesser Passion 
(size, 5 x 3% inches) has thirty-seven. The 
Christ is an idealization of Diirer himself, with 
a narrow, oval face, well-cut features, and 
long, curling hair. His care-worn figure 
moves through all the scenes of agony with 
pathetic resignation. In the Resurrection all 
is changed. The Man of Sorrows becomes the 
Conqueror of Death. Spurning the grave, 
he rises in a glory of light, towering to the 
full height of his superb figure, his face calm 
and majestic. 

It would make tedious reading to describe 
any great number of the Bible pictures which 
the long lists of Bartsch evoke in the imagina- 
tion. To mention only a few of the longer 
series, we must give first place to the “ Bib- 
lische Historien” by Hans Sebald Beham, a 
series of some seventy-three wood-cuts, issued 
in book form in three editions. This Hans 
Sebald, with his brother Barthel, were among 
the Little Masters of Nuremberg, and the 
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“least” of the group, if indeed the adjective 
refers to the size of their plates. Their tiny 
pictures are as precious as gems to the col- 
lector. 

A rather elusive personality is that of Vir- 
gilius Solis, whose monogram is affixed to 
wood-cuts and engravings so numerous and 
so unequal in merit that it seems probable he 
was assisted by pupils. He outdid all his con- 
temporaries in the matter of Bible illustration 
by publishing in Frankfort, in 1565, his “ Bib- 
lische Figuren ” in two series, the Old and the 
New Testament, consisting each of one hun- 
dred pieces, some two by four inches in size, 
with two Latin distichs above and two in Ger- 
man below. Besides these was “ Die Pro- 
pheten”’ (1500) of sixty-seven pieces and a 
miscellaneous collection of thirty-three pieces 
illustrating Bible subjects. 

Somewhat on the order of Virgilius Solis’s 
“ Biblische Figuren,” and much more famous, 
was Holbein’s “Icones Historiarum Veteris 
Testamenti.” This work apparently covered 
a period of some years, certain of the wood- 
cuts appearing in one publication, certain 
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others in another, until in 1537 the series in 
its entirety was published in book form in 
Lyons. A Bible reference headed each page, 
with a Latin title inscription, while below each 
picture was a quaint French stanza explaining 
the subject. A reproduction of this volume 
was published by the Holbein Society in Lon- 
don in 1869, and gives the student a capital 
idea of the work. The first thing that strikes 
one is the childlike simplicity of the little out- 
line pictures. It is as perfect a child’s pic- 
ture-book as if the artist’s first thought had 
been to please some little son or daughter of 
his own, selecting sympathetically the easiest 
and most entertaining subjects, passing over 
the more abstruse and indelicate, making even 
dry lists and statistics readable by ingenious 
diagrams, and never failing to point the 
moral. 

The first days of Creation are dismissed as 
beyond the illustrator’s scope, and we begin 
with the birth of Eve, in which the King of 
Heaven wears a splendid cross-tipped crown 
and royal mantle. In the subject of the Ex- 
pulsion, the skeleton figure of death is sketched 
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into the picture, lurking behind the guilty pair. 
The same picture is used again by Holbein as 
the first in his strange series of the “ Dance 
of Death.” The Flood is simplified to a 
big box, floating on an expanse of water in 
a storm. The box is labelled — to the child’s 
infinite satisfaction — ‘“ Archa Noi.” Abra- 
ham and Joseph have some attention, and then 
we come to Moses, who is evidently the artist’s 
favourite. The lawgiver is identified through 
some twenty scenes by his short quilted petti- 
coat, over which a cape is worn. He has two 
small horns and a pointed beard precisely 
matching them. 

The historical books yield delightful tales 
of battle, murder, and sudden death, of kings 
and knights and fair ladies. Esther, Job, and 
even the Psalms and Song of Solomon, are rep- 
resented, and then the prophets from Isaiah to 
Zachariah. It is capital story-telling through- 
out, with a dramatic sense which reminds one 
of Giotto. The code of gestures is as prim- 
itive as in the child’s world. The speaker 
points naively to the person or thing spoken 
of: the situation is obvious. Our artist is a 
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humourist, too. With what delightful extrav- 
agance he depicts the swagger of Joshua 
among the conquered kings, or the swash- 
buckling Uriah strutting about like a park 
policeman. It is, too, the humourous rather 
than the profounder aspects of Job’s troubles 
which appealed to him, and we can imagine 
the relish with which he drew in the jeering 
friends. Occasional genre bits give the real 
German flavour to the whole thing. The 
Mocking of Elisha is one, where two or three 
chubby, curly-haired youngsters circle impu- 
dently about the Baldhead (the bear devour- 
ing a child in the rear). Another is the “ Fool 
hath said in his heart,” ingeniously illustrating 
the Fifty-third Psalm by a village simpleton 
stalking through the fields with the children 
at his heels. 

From humour to pathos is a short step, and 
Holbein is quite as effective in the simple ex- 
pressiveness of Isaiah’s lamentation and Jo- 
nah’s discouragement. We come at length to 
see, as we turn the pages, that much that seems 
as simple as child’s play is really great art. 
The suggestion of a distant landscape in a few 
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masterly lines, the massing of towers and cas- 
tles to indicate a town, the impression of action 
conveyed by pose and gesture, the swirl of line 
which means tongues of flame, can be done 
only by one who knows how. Though the 
author of the “Icones” had the heart of a 
child, his hand was that of a master. 

The series of German Bible wood-cuts of 
the sixteenth century were naturally followed 
by illustrated Bibles, which became very nu- 
merous in the succeeding years. We shall have 
occasion in a later chapter to refer to some of 
their lineal descendants in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
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IX 


SOME BIBLE ILLUSTRATORS OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY: POUSSIN, RUBENS, AND 
VAN DYCK 


|N the transition from the six- 
teenth to the seventeenth cen- 





| tury, the art map of Europe 
! passed through great changes. 
“| Painting had now fallen into 

decadence in Italy, and had 

reached a splendid development in Spain and 
the Netherlands, while France also had to be 
reckoned with. There was, besides, a general 
expansion of the field of painting along lines 
first marked out in the late Renaissance. Por- 
traiture, landscape, animal painting, and still 
life began to be cultivated as independent arts. 
Bible illustration was still in evidence, though 
contesting honours with so many rival inter- 


ests. Subjects which had been popular for a 
178 
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decade of centuries were not likely to be 
quickly laid aside. The difficulty was that the 
Italian motives were now so fixed that paint- 
ers could not get away from them. Most 
Bible illustrators could think of nothing better 
to do than to go on, indefinitely, making weak 
imitations of the Old Masters. 

Chief of the Italianates was Poussin, who 
spent much of his time in Rome, dividing his 
enthusiasm between the late Italians and the 
antique. His subjects were drawn impartially 
from the Bible and classic mythology. The 
compositional methods were borrowed from 
Raphael and his school, while the separate fig- 
ures were modelled upon classic sculpture. 
Stately Greek and Roman temples fill the 
background; graceful groups of figures are 
symmetrically disposed in the nearer planes. 
Whether moving through the pages of Homer 
or Ovid, the Pentateuch or the Gospels, we 
are in the company of gods and _ heroes. 
Among forty-odd Old Testament subjects, the 
majority are from Moses’ life. A favourite 
subject was the Finding of Moses in the Bul- 
rushes, which he treated in at least five dis- 
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similar pictures. Any one of these might at 
first glance be taken as Nausicaa and her maid- 
ens, the feeling is so severely classical. The 
maidens have the perfect Greek profile, with 
parted hair held in place by a fillet and knotted 
at the back. Their white arms gleam from 
their sleeveless tunics, and their draperies fall 
from the girdle in flowing lines. Every pose 
and gesture is statuesque. Engraved in out- 
line, the compositions are precisely like bas- 
reliefs. Even such subjects as the Passage 
of the Red Sea, and Moses at the Rock are 
in the grand classical manner, with groups in 
dignified, symmetrical order. There is noth- 
ing violent or unseemly in any pose or gesture; 
every woman is graceful, every man heroic. 
There are two of these pictures in the Louvre. 
In the same gallery also is the Fall of Manna, 
one of the painter’s most celebrated works 
(1689). It contains a great variety of figures, 
expressing every phase of emotion with which 
the miracle was received. Many of these may 
be traced directly to the classic motives which 
inspired them: the Laocoon, the Niobe, the 
Antinous, the Apollo, and even the Venus de’ 
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Medici. Poussin’s New Testament subjects 
are of about the same number as those from 
the Old, besides many pictures of the Holy 
Family. Nearly every theme in the life of 
Christ treated by the [Italians is in the list, 
from the Annunciation and the Nativity to the 
Crucifixion and Entombment. These pictures 
are not, however, so interesting or important 
as the Old Testament works. 

Another notable French painter of the sev- 
enteenth century, contemporary of Poussin, 
and living in Rome at the same time, is Claude 
Gelée, commonly known as Claude Lorraine 
from the country of his birth. The Lorraine 
was the first great landscape painter in the 
modern sense, a forerunner of Corot in cast- 
ing a poetic glamour over nature. In nearly 
all his pictures he introduced figures, as Corot 
also did in his earlier works, to give character 
and interest to the scenery. The Bible story 
often supplied this material, but the title was 
merely nominal. An angel appearing to a 
pretty young woman might represent equally 
well the Annunciation to the Virgin Mary, 
or the angel visiting the outcast Hagar. Fa- 
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vourite subjects were the Flight into Egypt, 
and scenes from the lives of the patriarchs, 
Jacob and Rachel, and Isaac and Rebecca. 
The figures are so small in proportion to the 
size of the composition that the subject is 
really of no consequence. The pictures can- 
not properly be classed as Bible illustrations. 

The art temper of the Netherlands was more 
vigorous and independent than that of France, 
yet even here no painter could arrive at dis- 
tinction without first paying his respects to 
the Renaissance Italians. The conditions for 
art development in the great Flemish cities 
duplicated in some points those of Florence 
and Venice at their height. There was great 
wealth for the commercial basis, and there was 
a similar ambition to beautify churches with 
noble painting. ‘There was in consequence a 
large product of altar-pieces illustrating the 
same Bible subjects which had flourished in 
Italy. 

The representative Fleming of the period is 
the great Rubens, idolized by his own people, 
and admired by all his foreign contemporaries. 
Italian influence came early into his life, and 
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shaped more or less definitely his mature ideals. 
At the age of twenty-three he set out from his 
home in Antwerp, and did not return till the 
close of seven years’ wanderings in southern 
Europe. Venice and Rome held him long in 
their thrall. Some of the great Bible decora- 
tions had special attractions for him: 'Tinto- 
retto’s works in S. Rocco, Michelangelo’s ceil- 
ing in the Sistine Chapel, and Raphael’s tap- 
estries. The many drawings which he made 
of these works impressed them indelibly on 
his memory. It was the dramatic element in 
them which his own powerful imagination 
leaped to recognize. He naturally cared noth- 
ing for the more sober work of the fifteenth 
century Italians. Giulio Romano and Cara- 
vaggio, with all their extravagance, were more 
to his taste. 

Returning to Antwerp in 1607, he entered 
at once upon a great career. One of his first 
commissions was for an elaborate triptych, 
with a central panel illustrating the Elevation 
of the Cross. It is assumed that the Saviour 
was nailed to the cross while it was still flat 
upon the ground, and that the structure was 
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then raised to an upright position by means 
of ropes. We come upon the scene in the midst 
of this process. The motive will be remem- 
bered as the same in one of the groups of Tin- 
toretto’s Crucifixion at S. Rocco (p. 149), 
from which it was undoubtedly borrowed. 
Rubens, however, makes it much more real 
and vivid than an Italian would have dared 
to make it — even Tintoretto. The men strain 
at the ropes with might and main; others sup- 
port the cross in its oblique position, and the 
whole mass of figures sway to and fro with 
the effort. Lifted above the tumult, the Sa- 
viour raises his eyes to heaven, as if in com- 
munion with his Father. 

The Elevation of the Cross was soon fol- 
lowed by the Descent from the Cross, which 
is also the main panel of a triptych. Here 
again Rubens’s intensely dramatic sense vivi- 
fies an old Italian motive. It would seem as 
if he must have had Fra Angelico’s altar-piece 
in mind for the basis of his design (p. 124). 
The action of the two upper figures is very 
similar, while St. John on the right and the 
kneeling Magdalene on the left fill the same 
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roles in the same relative positions. What the 
Florentine monk could only suggest, Rubens 
carried out with vigorous realism. The life- 
less body collapses in a pathetic heap, and the 
mother — this at least is Rubens’s own idea 
— stretches forth her hand to steady the sway- 
ing arm. The men above handle their burden 
by means of a long winding-sheet, and St. 
John’s supple figure bends backward under 
the weight they transfer to him. The effect- 
iveness of the diagonal line of light across the 
composition Rubens had already proved in the 
Elevation of the Cross, and the motive is now 
used again with even greater success. In all 
technical qualities the picture is a masterpiece, 
and in point of noble sentiment it marks 
the highest level of Rubens as a religious 
painter. 

The Descent from the Cross was so widely 
~ admired that the subject came into great de- 
mand. Rubens repeated the composition, with 
more or less variation, in at least six different 
pictures for churches of other towns. Com- 
missions for religious subjects now crowded 
upon him. The largest undertaking of the 
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sort was the decoration of a Jesuit church at 
Antwerp (1620), with thirty-nine Biblical pic- 
tures, each somewhat over six by nine feet in 
dimensions. The subjects were from the Old 
and New Testaments, arranged in symbolic 
pairs, in the medieval manner. So colossal 
a work could not have been accomplished 
without the aid of assistants, and Van Dyck 
was in this case his chief dependence. A cen- 
tury after the completion of the work, the 
building and contents were destroyed by fire, 
and the few copies and sketches, which are our 
only data, give no idea of the magnitude and 
quality of the work. 

In subjects of our Lord’s Passion Rubens 
was at his best as a religious painter. His 
dramatic sense had here full play; strong 
emotion and vigorous action were the necessi- 
ties of his art. These elements he had in full 
measure in such subjects as the Ascent of Cal- 
vary (of the Brussels Museum), the Cruci- 
fixion (cf the Louvre), the Coup de Lance 
and the Lamentation over the Dead Christ 
(of the Antwerp Museum). Dealing with 
more delicate and subtle situations, he falls far 
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short of devotional feeling. In the Raising 
of Lazarus (Berlin), the Doubting Thomas 
(Antwerp Museum), the Feast in the House 
of the Pharisee (St. Petersburg), and the 
Last Supper (Milan), the Christ is weak, some 
of the figures are coarse, and the action is 
commonplace. The composition is the most 
striking quality of all these pictures, for in 
this point Rubens almost always excelled. 
Particularly good in this respect is the Rais- 
ing of Lazarus, with its well-arranged trian- 
gular group, the figure of Christ describing a 
long, unbroken line from apex to base. 

The Adoration of the Magi was Rubens’s 
special delight. Again and again he painted 
the subject with splendid decorative effect and 
with rich harmonies of colour, like a design in 
tapestry. The mother is the plump Flemish 
beauty familiar as Rubens’s special type, the 
child the cherub Rubens loved to paint. The 
kings are finely differentiated, the Nubian 
being especially good, swaggering in his Ori- 
ental finery, and rolling his round eyes with 
delight. Other figures crowd every available 
spot, the camels and their riders towering over 
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all, to the very rafters. The finest of the 
many pictures —there are at least six, and 
some have estimated the number at fifteen — 
is in the Antwerp Museum. For purely pic- 
turesque qualities, the work is wunexcelled 
among Rubens’s compositions. 

A few Old Testament pictures complete 
Rubens’s list of Bible subjects: Adam and 
Eve (Hague gallery), Abraham and Melchise- 
dec, and the Israelites in the Wilderness (Duke 
of Westminster’s collection), the Flight of 
Lot (Louvre), and Daniel in the Lions’ Den 
and Moses with the Brazen Serpent in private 
collections. A few coarser subjects affected 
by the German engravers also engaged his 
brush: Samson and Delilah, Judith and Holo- 
fernes, and Bathsheba bathing. His sacred 
subjects were not of course exclusively Bib- 
lical, some of his most notable altar-pieces 
illustrating figures and legends of the saints. 
Historical painting and portraiture — not to 
mention diplomacy — also occupied much of 
his time and energy. On the whole, it was 
circumstances rather than taste which made 
him a religious painter, adaptability rather 
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than native fitness which constituted him a 
Bible illustrator. 

A multitude of names cluster about that 
of Rubens, as friends, pupils, and collabora- 
tors, but the greatest of these is Van Dyck. 
There was a difference of twenty-two years 
in the ages of the two men, and when the 
young Van Dyck entered the studio of his 
friend in 1618, Rubens was in full profes- 
sional activity. The disciple was soon collab- 
orating with the master, as we have seen, and 
his next ambition was to follow in Rubens’s 
footsteps in Italy. In 1621 he set forth on 
a journey which lasted five years, and which 
took him to Genoa, Florence, Rome, Bologna, 
Milan, and Venice. A _ sketch-book was his 
constant travelling companion, and this pre- 
cious volume, preserved in the collections of | 
the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth, is a 
complete record of his studies. It is interest- 
ing to see wherein his tastes differed from 
those of Rubens. At Rome he had no eyes 
for Michelangelo, and at Venice, it was not 
Tintoretto, but Titian, who held him. The 
dramatic and the vigorous were second in his 
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mind to dignity and refinement with elevated 
feeling. 

It was in all probability from Titian that 
he derived the composition for two important 
Biblical works of the Italian sojourn: the Be- 
trayal of Christ and Christ Crowned with 
Thorns. Each of these pictures was painted 
in two versions and all are interesting and 
beautiful. The great Betrayal of the Madrid 
gallery is particularly notable. The scene is 
enveloped in midnight darkness, lighted by 
the fitful glare of a huge torch borne in the 
hands of a soldier. A single gleam falls on 
the fine and thoughtful face of the Saviour, 
as he turns to receive the greeting of Judas, 
and in the dim light two brutal arms are seen 
behind their victim, poised to throw a knotted 
rope over his head. The Tribute-money is still 
another subject Van Dyck owed to Titian’s 
influence (Palazzo Bianco, Genoa). He did 
not of course copy line for line, but he infused 
his own individuality into the ideals of the 
great Venetian. Titian’s head of Christ ap- 
pealed to him strongly, and he made the type 
his own with certain modifications. Christ 
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Healing the Paralytic is a beautiful work in 
the Titianesque manner (Buckingham Pal- 
ace). The Saviour’s face seems less austere 
than with Titian, framed by the heavy, long 
hair. The features are perhaps a shade less 
fine and intellectual, but that indefinable air 
of melancholy which Van Dyck imparted to 
so many of his portraits gives distinction to 
the head. 

Returning to Antwerp, in 1626, Van Dyck 
occupied himself for the next six years with 
the same miscellaneous programme of com- 
missions — portraits and altar-pieces — which 
engaged Rubens. His refinement and serious- 
ness were better qualifications for religious 
painting than Rubens’s more exuberant gifts, 
but he lacked invention. It seemed quite be- 
yond him to originate new compositions. The 
boldness with which he borrowed his motives 
from the older painter is quite startling, 
though there seems to be no record that the 
habit gave offence either to patrons or master. 
If Van Dyck took his Elevation of the Cross 
from Rubens, had not Rubens himself bor- 
rowed from Tintoretto? The Crucifixion was 
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beyond all comparison Van Dyck’s best sacred 
subject. He painted it from fifteen to twenty 
times. Whether it was the single figure of 
the divine Sufferer alone on his cross, or 
the historical subject, with the three crosses 
and the throng of spectators, he makes the 
scene dignified and solemn. ‘The body of the 
Saviour is robust and beautiful, not emaciated; 
the countenance is sorrowful but resigned, not 
agonized or grief-distorted. 

There is the same sort of feeling in the 
subject of the Lamentation, or Pieta, which 
Van Dyck painted eight or ten times with 
more originality than any other religious com- 
position. It is poignant without being har- 
rowing. he relaxed figure of the dead Christ 
is peaceful and beautiful; the grief of the 
Mother is noble and restrained; St. John and 
Mary Magdalene are young and lovely com- 
panions of her distress. Perhaps the finest 
of the several versions is in the Antwerp 
Museum. In the pictures of the Berlin and 
Munich Galleries, sympathetic angels are in- 
troduced. 

But Van Dyck could not go on for ever 
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painting the Crucifixion and the Lamentation. 
Though historical painting was the height of 
his ambition, he could not compete with Ru- 
bens in this field. Portraiture became more 
and more clearly his forte, and his Biblical 
painting came to an end when, in 1682, he left 
Antwerp to pass the remainder of his life at 
the court of England. 
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SOME BIBLE ILLUSTRATORS OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY (Continued): REM- 
BRANDT AND MURILLO 


7|S we travel northward on our 
map of seventeenth-century 
Europe, the influence of 
Italy wanes. The northern 
provinces of the Netherlands 
were made of sterner stuff 
than the southern. They had followed the lead 
of Germany in the Reformation, and they 
practised their religion with more austerity and 
less eestheticism than their Flemish neighbours. 
The Dutch cities, like Amsterdam, Leyden, 
and Harlem, did not, like Antwerp, Mechlin, 
and Bruges, fill their churches with altar- 
pieces in the Italian manner. So far as they 
encouraged Bible illustration at all, their reper- 


tory of subjects was drawn from the Germans 
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rather than from the Italians. Like the Ger- 
man engravers, they were partial to the Old 
Testament rather than to the legends of saints 
and martyrs. 

The essential spirit of Dutch art was em- 
bodied in Rembrandt. He was a true lover 
of human nature, and he loved it in its home- 
liest aspects. Compared with such citizens of 
the world as Rubens and Van Dyck, he was 
intensely provincial. Amsterdam afforded 
him all the material for his life work; the 
extent of his travels was the journey to and 
from his native Leyden. Italy had no charms 
for him: he did not need to learn colour of 
the Venetians, or drawing of the Florentines; 
for line and colour were far less to him than 
the mysteries of light. He did not need to 
seek inspiration from the ideals of the past, 
for his own imagination was inexhaustible. 
The commonest things of life were instinct 
with beauty and significance. For, humanist 
and realist though he was, in the last analysis, 
he was a poet and a visionary. 

As an ardent collector of prints, he found 
among the works of the old German engravers 
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many Bible subjects to his liking. With or 
without orders, he pursued these subjects all 
through his life. He probably painted a 
greater number of separate Old Testament il- 
lustrations than was ever produced by a single 
painter. The mingled poetry and prose of the 
patriarchal life appealed to him forcibly. His 
preference was for strenuous situations like 
the Sacrifice of Abraham, Jacob wrestling 
with the Angel, and Joseph’s brothers bring- 
ing the bloody coat to their father. The wrath 
of Moses dashing the tables of stone to the 
earth (Ex. 82:19), the brooding despair of 
the mad King Saul, listening to the music of 
David (I Sam. 16:23), the humiliation of 
Haman, imploring grace of Esther (Esther 
7:7), the terror of Belshazzar at the mysteri- 
ous handwriting on the wall (Dan. 5:6), even 
the horror of Samson’s fate (Judges 16: 21), 
appealed to the more sombre side of his imag- 
ination. His feeling for mystery and solem- 
nity is well illustrated in such subjects as Ma- 
noah’s Sacrifice (Judges 13: 19-21), and the 
Angel leaving Tobit (Apocrypha). The pa- 
thetic helplessness of the blind old Isaac bless- 
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ing the belated Esau, and the fine dignity of 
the dying Jacob blessing the sons of Joseph, 
bring out another — perhaps the finest and 
deepest quality of Rembrandt’s temperament. 

Some of these characters interested him so 
much that he reverted to them many times, 
not only to draw upon the several incidents 
of their lives, but even to repeat the same sub- 
jects with more or less variation. His over- 
flow of ideas found an outlet in his etchings 
which expressed sometimes the germ, some- 
times the afterthought of a subject, more fully 
worked out in a painting. It is interesting to 
compare etchings and paintings, and see how 
his imagination played about a theme as a 
musician weaves variations upon a favourite 
air. In the greater number of Old Testament 
subjects the important figure is an old man. 
As Abraham is about to strike the deadly blow, 
we look away from the beautiful figure of 
Isaac to the noble old face of the patriarch, 
filled with wondering awe at the sudden in- 
terruption. In the Dismissal of Hagar, where 
sympathy is usually with the outcasts, our 
admiration is all for Abraham, strong and 
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determined, yet full of benignity. In the Sac- 
rifice of Manoah, it is the old man rather than 
his pretty young wife who gives the proper 
note of solemn awe to the picture. Joseph 
Relating his Dream awakens little interest for 
the youth himself, but we watch instead the 
surprise and incredulity in Jacob’s counte- 
nance. And in the sequel to the story, where 
the guilty brethren bring the blood-stained 
coat to their father (Gen. 37: 33), the broken- 
hearted old man entirely overshadows the oth- 
ers. Old age is indeed Rembrandt’s peculiar 
province, one might almost say his own dis- 
covery. It was not merely that he could re- 
produce cunningly the texture of withered 
skin, but he was past master in the language 
of character and experience, as it is recorded 
in the lines of the face. With what delicate 
insight he has discriminated between the more 
passive character of Isaac and the active tem- 
per of Jacob, as he has portrayed these patri- 
archs in their last moments. Isaac sinks back 
among his pillows, as Esau claims his bless- 
ing, baffled by the deception of the other son 
(Gen. 27:83); Jacob, strong and self-willed 
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to the last, strives to rise to sitting posture, 
and, undeterred by his son’s remonstrance, lays 
his trembling hand on the head of the younger 
grandchild (Gen. 48:19). The life history 
of the two men is epitomized in these works. 

Women are infrequent in Rembrandt’s pic- 
tures, being a pictorial rather than a dramatic 
element of his illustrations. Queen Esther 
seems to be a portrait of the painter’s young 
wife, Saskia, a dainty creature, but without 
force. Joseph’s wife, smiling to see her fa- 
vourite son preferred, is not without subtlety, 
and stands out in memory above others. Nor 
is the child an attractive figure with Rem- 
brandt: David is a strange little gnome, the 
boy Joseph a prig, and the youthful Daniel 
a dull fellow. It follows that this lover of 
character and virility was not at ease with 
angels. Though so often having to paint 
them, he never settled upon any distinctive 
type to make it his own. His best effort is 
the glorious being in the picture of Tobit, 
swimming upward through the air with out- 
spread wings. 


The models for Rembrandt’s Old Testa- 
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ment characters were drawn from the Jewish 
colony, so numerous in his time in Amsterdam, 
ranging from the beggar to the money-lender. 
The painter had a keen eye for those salient 
features of the race which have remained un- 
changed throughout the centuries. The Turk- 
ish costume, with the rich turban, served him 
admirably to suggest the Oriental magnifi- 
cence he attributed to the patriarchs. For the 
rest he troubled himself in no way about de- 
tails. His highest means of expression was 
in the contrast of light and shade. The dim 
corners of his pictures are full of mystery. 
The light focuses on the centre of composition 
with a wonderful golden glow. 

In the New Testament story Rembrandt 
was attracted by some of the parables: the 
Prodigal Son, the Labourers in the Vineyard 
(St. Petersburg), and the Good Samaritan. 
The last subject he etched and painted several 
times. The painting of the Louvre (1648) 
is the best known picture, representing the 
party arriving at the inn. The wounded man 
is borne across the courtyard by two inn serv- 
ants, and the Good Samaritan, standing at the 
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door, explains the situation. Nothing could 
be better in its way than the expressiveness 
of the sufferer and the compassionate counte- 
nance of his benefactor. 

Subjects from the life of Christ are not 
numerous in Rembrandt’s works and are not 
uniformly attractive, but there are a few which 
are miracles of light and shade. The Saviour 
himself is only a peasant. His face is winning 
because it is so gentle, or, rather, because it 
is so wistful. It has none of the distinction 
which the Italian masters gave it. But in the 
transfiguring power of light it shines with 
supernatural radiance. This effect is pro- 
duced in etchings as well as in paintings. ‘The 
Raising of Lazarus, the Descent from the 
Cross, Christ preaching, and Christ healing 
are the subjects of some of the most important 
works of Rembrandt’s burin. The etching of 
Christ healing is better known as the “ Hun- 
dred Guilder” print, from the value Rem- 
brandt himself originally set upon it. Among 
modern collectors it now sells for many times 
that sum. <A _ pitiable throng has gathered 
about the Saviour, the lame, the halt, and the 
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blind, tottering old men, withered old crones, 
and tender babes borne in their mothers’ arms. 
At the sight of so much misery, an expression 
of indescribable compassion comes into the 
face of the Master. He stretches forth his 
hand as if to welcome and comfort his people. 
A great star of light vibrates behind his head, 
and throws his figure into relief against the 
surrounding darkness. 

The Supper at Emmaus is Rembrandt’s own 
subject. He had found it, we may suppose, 
in Diirer’s Little Passion, perhaps among 
other German prints, and it had deeply im- 
pressed him. He had tried it first in an etch- 
ing, as was his wont, then he painted it once 
and again, and still later etched it a second 
time. He adopted, or, rather, adapted, Di- 
rer’s composition, with the small square table 
and the three figures about it, the risen Sa- 
viour revealing himself in the breaking of the 
bread. Of the several variations, the painting 
of the Louvre is the perfect summing up of 
his thought. The pangs of death have left 
their mark upon the patient face: the expres- 
sion is full of pathos. But an inner light 
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irradiates its pallor, as if the divine effulgence 
were already breaking through the veil of flesh. 
A mysterious phosphorescence plays about the 
head, and floods the table. The wayfarers 
gaze at their companion in amazement. “ And 
their eyes were opened and they knew him.” 
We pass from one extreme of racial tem- 
perament to another, when we turn from Rem- 
brandt to Murillo. The Dutch master stands 
for force and virility, and the Spaniard is too 
often open to the charge of weakness and sen- 
timentality. In craftsmanship, also, the two 
men were as sharply contrasted as the gray 
skies of Holland and the brilliant sunshine of 
Spain. Yet they meet on common ground in 
certain points of Bible illustration. Both 
brought to their work a homely simplicity of 
spirit which makes a natural bond of kinship 
between them. Both were intensely human 
in their sympathies; both found a charm in 
the commonplace. Like Rembrandt, Murillo 
passed his life in his own country and drew 
his material from his own surroundings. It 
was his early ambition to visit Italy, and he 
left his native Seville for that purpose in 1642. 
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As it proved, he got no farther than Madrid, 
where, as the protége of the court painter 
Velasquez, he had access to the splendid royal 
collections. With the exception of Titian, 
however, his own contemporaries, rather than 
the Renaissance Italians, were his inspiration: 
Ribera and Velasquez of Spain, and Rubens 
and Van Dyck of the Netherlands. Three 
years’ study of these masters prepared him 
for his life work. 

The demand for religious painting in Spain 
in the seventeenth century corresponded to that 
of Renaissance Italy even more closely than 
in the Netherlands. It was a land of monas- 
teries, and the various brotherhoods were 
proud of decorating their buildings with great 
works of art. Murillo was kept busy with 
commissions for vast mural decorations. Most 
of his subjects were from the history of the 
monastic orders, but from time to time he had 
opportunity for Bible subjects. His largest 
work of this kind was (1670-1674) for the 
Charity Hospital of Seville, for which he 
painted eleven pictures, marking his finest 
achievement. Six of these subjects illustrated 
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from Bible story the “ works of mercy” en- 
joined in our Lord’s parable (Matt. 25: 
35-86): “ For I was an hungred, and ye gave 
me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in: Naked, 
and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited 
me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 
On one wall, Moses striking the rock repre- 
sented the giving of drink to the thirsty, 
Abraham and the three angels, the entertain- 
ment of strangers, and the Return of the 
Prodigal (“Bring forth the best robe and 
put it on him ”’), for the clothing of the naked. 
On the opposite wall, the Miracle of Loaves 
stood for the feeding of the hungry, the Heal- 
ing of the Lame Man at the Pool of Bethesda, 
for the ministry to the sick, and the Liberation 
of Peter, for the visiting of prisoners. 

Only two of these pictures remain in their 
original positions: the companion subjects of 
Moses at the Rock and the Miracle of Loaves. 
They are immense oblong compositions, peo- 
pled with a multitude of figures, and full of 
human interest. In the first picture one would 
know that the painter was a lover of children 
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from the number of thirsty little ones clamour- 
ing for a drink. One poor little fellow is weak 
and faint from his suffering, but most of them 
drink like eager young animals, and one beauti- 
ful boy, perched on a horse, has already 
quenched his thirst, and points gleefully to the 
stream gushing from the rock. In the midst 
stands Moses, returning thanks for the gift, 
a noble figure, dominating the scene with his 
commanding presence. ‘This is a case where 
Murillo has surpassed those contemporaries. to 
whom criticism has assigned a higher place 
than his own. Poussin’s Moses, in the same 
subject, is insignificant, Rembrandt’s Moses, 
breaking the tables of the law, is mediocre, and 
Rubens’s Moses, lifting the Brazen Serpent, is 
effeminate, beside the majestic presence which 
Murillo has evoked. The Miracle of the 
Loaves is less admirable, for the figure of 
Christ has not sufficient dignity or prominence. 
He is seated on a rock at one side, blessing the 
loaves, while Andrew and the boy with the 
fishes — a charming group — occupy the real 
centre. A wide reach of mountain landscape, 
at the right, is very attractive, and shows the 
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multitude seated in orderly companies, await- 
ing the bread. Of the remaining pictures, 
scattered in different galleries, the most often 
described, but seldom if ever reproduced, are 
the Prodigal Son, and the Pool of Bethesda, 
illustrated with great tenderness, and painted 
in Murillo’s best manner. 

The life of the Old Testament hero Jacob 
was the subject of many pictures by Murillo. 
Some of these works are lost, and some are 
known to us only by engravings, but the most 
famous is undoubtedly the Dream of Jacob, 
or Jacob’s Ladder, in the Hermitage Gallery 
at St. Petersburg. The charm of this picture 
is that it exactly reproduces the scene called up 
by the words of the text — the material ladder 
resting on the earth, and reaching into the 
clouds, the angels ascending and descending 
on alternate rounds. A glory of light floods 
the heavenly highway and touches the sleeping 
peasant on the ground, while the surrounding 
landscape is lost in gloom. In Murillo’s own 
country the conditions of peasant life in the 
seventeenth century were not widely different 
from those of the Hebrew patriarchs. Among 
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the vineyards and olive orchards of Andalusia 
dark-eyed maidens and swarthy men went to 
and fro about their pursuits, forming uncon- 
scious pictures of pastoral life, ready-made 
illustrations of Bible story. It needed but a 
touch to convert an ordinary wayside scene 
into Rebecca and her Maidens at the Well, 
Ruth and Naomi departing from Moab, or the 
Meeting of Jacob and Rachel. All these sub- 
jects Murillo painted as charming Spanish 
idyls. Rebecca and her Maidens is a particu- 
larly beautiful picture in which some critics 
fancy they trace the influence of Rubens. 

In the New Testament story, Murillo’s fa- 
vourite subject was the Adoration of the Shep- 
herds. Like the stories of the patriarchal life, 
he painted the group precisely as if he had 
himself come upon the scene in a country town 
of Andalusia. The mother is a simple peasant 
girl, quite at home in her humble surroundings. 
The shepherds are big, powerfully built coun- 
try folk, clad in skins and homespun garments. 
They bring, besides the lamb, some fowl and 
a basket of eggs, and they offer their devo- 
tion with touching piety. The light is con- 
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centrated on the Child, in the way the Span- 
iards had learned of the late Italians. Other 
subjects from the life of Christ which Murillo 
painted several times were Christ crowned 
with thorns (Ecce Homo), the Crucifixion, and 
the Deposition. An intensely devout nature, 
—one might compare him with Fra Angelico 
in this, — he imparted to all these subjects a 
pure devotional sentiment. 

There is one field in which Murillo was an 
originator, or, rather, a specialist. No one 
before him, and no one since, has painted so 
many ideal figures of the Christ child and the 
boy St. John Baptist. ach of these was the 
subject of about a dozen pictures. His fond- 
ness for child subjects is conspicuous in all his 
work. Wherever there was an excuse for in- 
troducing them, he did so, filling every avail- 
able space in every possible picture with child 
angels. He drew his material from the street 
children of Seville, unkempt and _ half-clad, 
but always picturesque. He painted them first 
just as he found them, in all their dirt and 
rags. The same models, having passed 
through the refining processes of idealism, 
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reappear among the cherubic hosts, or figure 
as the child Jesus or the boy St. John. The 
Christ child is fair, with golden hair and blue 
eyes, the little Baptist is swarthy and dark- 
haired, and plays with a lamb, St. John’s sym- 
bol of the Redeemer. Both are charming, 
and never more so than when they are brought 
together, as in the Children of the Shell, where 
the Christ child, eager and generous, holds the 
cup to his playmate’s lips. Such pictures may 
not be strictly speaking Bible illustrations, but 
they are the first expression in art of the new 
teachings which Jesus brought into the world 
of the beauty and value of childhood. 






















































































XI 


THE BIBLE IN MODERN ART: ENGLISH AND 
EARLY ANGLO - AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Riess oR T is something of an anticli- 
A ie j™&| max in our study to pass from 

LA a\| the great historic art periods 
a 14| of the past to the last two 
Bilas Se prosaic centuries. The relig- 





ious impulse, which was the 
original raison d’étre of art, had slowly yielded 
to other formative influences. Finally art 
itself, so long the paramount interest, had sunk 
into insignificance among the multitude of new 
forces of civilization. There are no names in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to re- 
place the great names of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth century painters, no church decora- 
tions to duplicate the Sistine Chapel and the 
School of S. Rocco, no Bible illustrators to 


succeed Rembrandt and Murillo. Yet this 
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does not mean an absolute lack of modern 
Bible illustrations. On the contrary, there has 
been no decade without evidence of the won- 
derful hold of the Bible story upon the imag- 
ination of the artist. A careful survey of the 
field will bring to light much interesting ma- 
terial. 

In the eighteenth century the stronghold of 
serious art was in England. Here, on the 
foundation laid by artists imported from the 
Netherlands, was builded the noble school of 
portrait painting, of which Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, Lawrence, Romney, and Opie 
were the chief ornaments. Among these men 
there was the same tendency to divide their 
effort between portraiture and historical paint- 
ing that was characteristic of the seventeenth- 
century painters. There was this difference, 
however, that, while the latter did both kinds 
of work almost equally well, the Englishmen 
were lamentably weak on the ideal side. The 
story-telling impulse was indeed strong in the 
English temperament. It found outlet in alle- 
gorical and mythological pictures and in illus- 
trations of English literature. Bible subjects 
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were pursued, not from any great demand for 
them as church decorations, but largely as the 
result of Italian influence. As Cunningham 
quaintly observed (in the “ Lives of the Eng- 
lish Painters ’’) , all English artists were taught 
that “the way of perfection lay through the 
Sistine Chapel,” and that they had “only to 
inhale the air of Italy to become as inspired 
as Michelangelo and Raphael.” Every painter 
was ambitious to try some great subject 
from the traditional Biblical cycle. By col- 
lecting these scattermg examples, one might 
make a catalogue long enough to be impress- 
ive, if it meant anything. But who has ever 
heard of James Barry’s Sacrifice of Abraham, 
or Daniel in the Lions’ Den, if indeed of James 
Barry himself? of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
boyish efforts at Haman and Mordecai and 
Peter’s Denial, or of Northcote’s Judgment 
of Solomon and the Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes? Or of what profit if one had heard 
of Opie’s once popular Jephthah’s Vow, or of 
Reynolds’s Nativity? It is no great loss to 
Bible illustration that these and similar insig- 
nificant pictures were long since forgotten. 
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Reynolds’s Little Samuel is one of the few to 
survive, not merely because it is in the National 
Gallery, but because Reynolds is always 
charming in the delineation of childhood. 
Some few others are known through engrav- 
ings, like Opie’s Hannah presenting Samuel 
to Eli, which is a rather attractive picture. 
William Blake, poet, painter, and engraver, 
though the contemporary of these men, is 
hardly to be classed with the English school of 
painting. The work for which he is famous 
is his “inventions,” or designs, in engraving. 
By some secret process he cut on copper plates 
both text and illustrations of his creations, 
making, as it were, a new kind of block book. 
His imagination was powerful and erratic. 
So vividly did he visualize his ideals that they 
had for him actual objective existence. So 
constantly did he yield himself to the creative 
frenzy that he finally lost volitional control of 
his fancy. In the illustrations of the Book of 
Job, he is an interpreter rather than an orig- 
inator, and perhaps it was because his thought 
was thus guided by another’s that he is here 
at his sanest and best. One might have feared 
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that the fantastic imagery of the poem would 
run away with him, but he has, on the contrary, 
shed light on its obscurity. | 

The book opens with the idyllic scene of the 
family group under the fig-tree. Then follow 
the several episodes of the tragedy, with the 
successive appeals of Satan to God; the crash- 
ing walls of the elder son’s house, the mes- 
senger of evil tidings, and the strange bodily 
affliction of Job. In the last subject the arch 
fiend stands on the prostrate body of his vic- 
tim, pouring upon him the fiery contents of 
a vial of wrath. Enter next the three friends, 
with hands upraised in horror to see Job lying 
naked on an ash heap. In the following pic- 
ture they kneel with bowed heads as he curses 
the day of his birth. Now follow the more 
visionary subjects, suggested by the pictorial 
phraseology of the narrative: the vision of 
Eliphaz, — “then a spirit passed before my 
face,” — the majestic figure of the Almighty 
standing before the sleeper in a blazing man- 
dorla; the gruesome nightmare of Job, ~ 
“with dreams thou scarest me,’ — demons 
clutching from below and a mighty hobgoblin 
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stretching his horrible length above the sleeper. 
Then enters Elihu, young and fair, pointing 
to the starry heavens. Then “the Lord an- 
swered Job out of the whirlwind,” the Jove- 
like figure sweeping forward in a swirl of 
clouds, like the Creator on the Sistine Chapel 
ceiling. The climax is reached in the glorious 
vision of creation, where the “sons of God,” 
standing in a row, with arms and pinions inter- 
laced, shout for joy among the morning stars. 
The story ends charmingly with the reassem- 
bling of the family under the tree, singing 
with musical instruments. 

Neither the enumeration of the subjects, nor 
an account of the detached figures, can give 
any adequate idea of the remarkable pictorial 
quality of these plates. They are quite start- 
ling in what, in modern parlance, we call the 
“electrical effects”: the glory of the rising 
or setting sun, the radiance of the divine man- 
dorla, the lurid shower of lightning, shivering 
through the whirlwind, the play of northern 
light over the distant hills. The decorative 
margins are beautiful, too, with various in- 
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scriptions woven among waving lines or fes- 
toons of angels. 

As the great English painters passed away, 
_ the English school was glad to fill the broken 
ranks with recruits from America. Benjamin 
West — for twenty-eight years president of 
the Royal Academy — and Washington All- 
ston were the most notable of the Anglicized 
Americans of the early nineteenth century. 
West devoted himself almost exclusively to 
historical and religious works, both the Old 
and the New Testaments furnishing him many 
subjects. The entire number of his pictures, 
nearly all of great size, reached a prodigious 
figure. The painter and his admirers had no 
doubt that they would rank permanently 
among the works of the Old Masters. One of 
the most delightful passages in Leigh Hunt’s 
Autobiography recalls the visits of his boy- 
hood to the famous painter’s house, where he 
and his mother used to pass slowly through the 
long gallery, pausing before one and another 
of their favourites. He mentions, among other 
things, the deep impression made by the 
Deluge and Moses on Mt. Sinai; and “the 
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awful delight afforded by the Angel Slaying 
the Army of Sennacherib, a bright figure lord- 
ing it in the air, with a chaos of human beings 
below.” Of West’s many subjects from the 
life of Christ, one of the finest is Christ Re- 
jected, in the Pennsylvania Academy, Phila- 
delphia. In the portico of a palace thronged 
with a great company of people, our Lord 
stands on a platform at the left, confronting 
his enemies. In the centre Pilate appeals to 
Caiaphas, who repudiates the appeal with a 
vigorous gesture. 

As Philadelphia cherishes the memory of 
Benjamin West, Boston is equally proud of 
her Washington Allston, who far surpassed | 
his contemporaries in the delicacy and orig- 
inality of his Bible illustrations. Had he al- 
ways been able to keep up to the level of 
Jacob’s Dream or Uriel in the Sun, we might 
have had a Bible series unique alike for imag- 
inative power and artistic beauty. Unhappily, 
however, he was abnormally sensitive to envi- 
roning conditions, and missed keenly in Amer- 
ica the art atmosphere he had enjoyed in Eng- 
land. His Jeremiah and Miriam, painted 
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immediately after his return, were by no means 
in the same class as his previous works, while 
the great Belshazzar is a melancholy failure. 

The Dead Man Revived is the very unusual 
subject of his first success. It is founded on 
the story in second Kings of a body about to 
be buried in the grave of Elisha, which is 
brought to life by contact with the prophet’s 
bones. Allston’s figure of the reviving man 
in a sitting posture, drawing off his shroud, 
is vigorously conceived, recalling the Old Mas- 
ters’ treatment of the Raising of Lazarus 
(Pennsylvania Academy, Philadelphia). The 
transition from this to the exquisite picture of 
Jacob’s Dream shows the range of Allston’s 
capacity. The “ladder” is a broad highway 
of light leading to the supernal regions, where, 
dimly discerned in the heavenly glory, a com- 
pany of angels circle about. The angels who 
have descended to earth to bless the sleeping 
patriarch are among the loveliest in art, not 
even excepting Fra Angelico’s. Another 
lovely angel, though not quite so original in 
type, is in the Liberation of Peter, a picture 
in the Insane Hospital at Worcester, Mass. 
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The apostle, half-rising, looks up amazed at 
his celestial visitor. 

While still in England, at the height of his 
fame, Allston had conceived a design for an 
enormous picture of Belshazzar’s Feast. Full 
of enthusiasm for his subject, he brought the 
canvas home to America in 1818, expecting to 
finish it in six or eight months. Some of his ad- 
mirers, confident of his success, pledged them- 
selves to purchase the finished picture, advanc- 
ing a considerable sum toward the price. The 
responsibility and debt weighed heavily upon 
Allston’s sensitive spirit. It seemed impossible 
to revive the exalted mood necessary to com- 
plete the work. In 1821, when it was sup- 
posedly finished, he saw how much better it 
would be with a longer perspective, and began 
to make it over. The years crept by, and, 
though thoroughly disheartened, the artist sac- 
rificed everything else to this sole task. At 
length, in 1843, death interrupted this work 
while the picture was still in the transitional 
process from the old composition to the new. 
The unfinished canvas now hangs in the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, a pathetic re- 
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minder of twenty-five wasted years in a singu- 
larly noble and gifted life. 

Among the Americans associated with West 
and Allston, and like them belonging alike to 
England and America, were John Singleton 
Copley, Charles R. Leslie, and John Trumbull. 
All these men included among their works 
various Bible subjects which are now almost 
forgotten in comparison with their other pic- 
tures. In Copley’s list — insignificant beside 
his fine portrait works — were the Sacrifice of 
Abraham, Hagar and Ishmael, Saul reproved 
by Samuel, the Nativity, the Tribute-Money, 
and the Resurrection. By Leslie, in the Lenox 
Gallery, New York, are the Pharisee and the 
Publican, Christ with the Disciples, and Mar- 
tha and Mary. By Trumbull, in the Yale Art 
Gallery (New Haven), are Joshua at the Bat- 
tle of Ai, Christ and the Adulteress, Christ 
blessing Little Children, and the Entomb- 
ment, big pictures, dull alike in colour and 
sentiment. 

In the period corresponding to the work of 
the Anglo-Americans mentioned, the “ Illus- 
trated Bible” entered upon a vogue which 
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lasted well into the nineteenth century. En- 
terprising publishers secured the services of 
prominent artists to furnish designs for the 
plates, or in some cases a single artist made the 
entire series of illustrations. There was Mack- 
lin’s Bible, to which Copley contributed the 
once popular Samuel before Eli, Finden’s 
Bible series, for which Turner made some 
beautiful plates (landscapes) ,* John Martin’s 
celebrated mezzotint Illustrations of the Bible 
(1838), the famous Doré Bible, first published 
in 1865, which went through four editions, and 
Alexander Bida’s one hundred and twenty- 
eight etchings accompanying “Les Saints 
Evangiles” (1873). The well-known Dal- 
ziel Brothers, English artist-engravers, were 
prominent in the mid-nineteenth-century 
movement toward Bible illustration. At 
their initiative, Millais (afterward Sir John) 
designed a charming series of twenty draw- 
ings for the Parables of Our Lord, working 
intermittently for seven years, 1857-64. At 
the same time they projected an elaborate 
illustrated Bible, for which they sought first 


1See various references in Ruskin’s ‘‘ Modern Painters.’’ 
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of ail freshness and originality of design. 
The plan was never fully carried out on 
account of the vexatious delays and broken 
promises of the contributors. In 1880 — 
twenty-five years after the beginning of the 
work — the Dalziel Bible Gallery was issued, 
containing some sixty pictures. In the mean- 
time several of the artists had risen from com- 
parative obscurity to great fame, among them 
Sir Frederick Leighton, G. F. Watts, Holman 
Hunt, Ford Madox Brown, and Burne-Jones. 

The names of Madox Brown and Holman 
Hunt bring us to the Preraphaelite move- 
ment, though the former was of it only in 
spirit, not actually in name. It was started 
in 1848 in opposition to the wearisome con- 
ventionalities of the religious painting of the 
day. William Blake had already dared to be 
original, and the young men of the “ brother- 
hood ” had a certain affinity with him, Rossetti 
indeed being an ardent admirer of his works. 
The first bond of union in the “ League” was 
their common devotion to Giotto (see page 
50). The simplicity and earnestness of the 
early Italians seemed to them well worth imi- 
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tating. They did not, however, imitate Ital- 
ian designs. They took up the Bible as if 
they had never read it before, and interpreted 
it as freshly as if it had never before been illus- 
trated. E,ven the old symbols were handled in 
a way to seem quite new. Two of Madox 
Brown’s designs for the Dalziel Bible were 
repeated in paintings: Jacob with Joseph’s 
bloody coat, and Elijah with the widow’s son. 
For both subjects the costumes and furniture 
were carefully studied from Assyrian and 
Egyptian remains, and the landscape for the 
second was from a sketch made in Palestine. 
Besides these the painter illustrated certain 
subjects from the life of Christ with singular 
earnestness. Christ washing Peter’s feet gives 
a new idea of that incident when our Lord per- 
formed his humble service for the most im- 
petuous of the disciples. The Entombment 
is invested with an almost mystic solemnity, 
as the body is borne to the rock-hewn tomb, 
at the door of which Mary Magdalene crouches 
with sorrowful devotion. 

In applying for the first time the methods 
of historical accuracy to Bible illustration, 
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Holman Hunt was the leader. He passed 
much time in Palestine, making minute studies 
of the scenery and of archeological data. The 
wild and lonely landscape of the Scapegoat is 
drawn direct from the land of Bible story. 
The subject refers to that strange Jewish cere- 
monial (Lev. 16:22) in which the goat as the 
symbolic bearer of the people’s sins was sent 
forth to die in the wilderness. In the Finding 
of the Saviour in the Temple (Birmmgham 
Gallery, England), the rabbis sit about on 
divans in the true Oriental manner, and one 
of them holds the book of the Law, rolled 
into long scrolls. The architectural setting, 
the costumes, and the distant landscape are 
as nearly true to fact as the painter could make 
them. These mechanical matters were by no 
means his only thought. The wistful relief 
of the mother, the honest delight of Joseph, 
and the rapt expression of the young visionary 
lend great dramatic interest to the central 
group. 

In many respects the leading spirit of the 
Preraphaelites was Rossetti. Though he gave 
comparatively little attention to Bible illustra- 
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tion in proportion to other subjects, a few 
beautiful pictures must be reckoned among the 
great Bible works of modern times. The An- 
nunciation of 1850 (“ Kece Ancilla Domini ’’) 
was first rejected by the Royal Academy, 
sneered at by the conventional critics, admired 
by the courageous few, and finally (1886) pur- 
chased by the English National Gallery for a 
place of honour on its walls. The wan, dreamy 
face of the young girl, rising at dawn on her 
couch to listen to the voice in her soul, is in- 
deed in strange contrast to the annunciate 
Virgin of the Renaissance, but is surely nearer 
the truth. The Llandaff triptych (Wales) is 
Rossetti’s largest work. 'The subject is the 
“ Seed of David,” representing in the central 
compartment a shepherd and a king kneeling 
at the feet of the new-born Christ, and in the 
wings David, the shepherd, and David, the 
king. 

As Madox Brown was Rossetti’s teacher, so 
Rossetti became in turn the source of inspira- 
tion to Burne-Jones, Among the first pic- 
tures which brought this young artist into 
notice was the series of six panels of the Angels 
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of Creation, or the Six Days of Creation. The 
designs had originally been made for stained 
glass windows erected (1874) in Tamworth 
Church, and the same subjects were then taken 
up for a long period of work until at last they 
were exhibited in 1877. One after another ap- 
pears a succession of six-winged angels, full- 
lipped and dreamy-eyed, their thickly clustered 
curls crowned with a point of flame, their long 
feathered pinions folded about them. Each 
bears a crystal globe, on whose surface the 
progressive changes of creation are reflected. 
Each, having fulfilled his office, falls into the 
background of the following panel. In the 
last composition, the angel of the Sabbath 
sits at the feet of the Creation group, with 
a harp. 

The Annunciation was the subject of several 
pictures by Burne-Jones, the best known being 
the tall panel in oils, one of his finest works, 
owned by the Earl of Carlisle. The Virgin 
stands in a narrow corridor, hearing but not 
seeing the angelic messenger who has alighted 
upon a bay-tree far above her head. Another 
beautiful work is the great water-colour in the 
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Birmingham Gallery, England, called the Star 
of Bethlehem. It is the old subject of the 
Adoration of King’s in a new version, the three 
visitors approaching reverently, almost timidly, 
with their gifts. The same design was woven 
by William Morris & Co. into a tapestry which 
hangs in the choir of Exeter College Chapel, 
Oxford. Of corresponding form and style 
are two other pictures of the story of Beth- 
lehem, painted for the Church of St. Michael’s 
at Torquay. The subjects are: The Nativity, 
and Angels leading a shepherd and a king to 
the manger. 

It was in the line of window designs that 
most of the Preraphaelite Bible illustrations 
were made. Window-making was one of the 
several crafts converted into an art by the 
artist-artisan firm of William Morris & Co., 
an outgrowth of the Preraphaelite movement. 
Morris insisted above everything else that the 
artist’s original design should be reproduced 
with utmost fidelity, losing no delicate nuance 
of colour and feeling. Rossetti, who was one 
of the firm, furnished a few designs, Madox 
Brown many more, and Burne-Jones a vast 
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number. Running over the list of Burne- 
Jones’s subjects, one finds again all the famil- 
iar figures of the Bible story: Adam and Eve 
(many times), Abraham, Melchisedec, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Samuel, Elijah, Daniel, 
and the rest, besides the oft-illustrated stories 
of Abraham’s Sacrifice, Noah’s Ark, Moses at 
the Burning Bush, and David and Goliath. 
Of New Testament figures, St. Peter, St. 
John, and St. Paul are of course most prom- 
inent among the apostles, and some of the 
Christ subjects are: Christ Blessing Little 
Children, the Raising of Lazarus, the Cruci- 
fixion, and the Ascension. 

George Frederick Watts was an English 
painter in whose work there is sufficient kin- 
ship with the Preraphaelite spirit to make his 
name fit well in this place. He painted sev- 
eral Bible subjects, chiefly from the Old Tes- 
tament. The beautiful Eve trilogy of the Tate 
Gallery illustrates his feeling for the nude 
united with a seriousness of aim which lifts the 
pictures quite out of the ordinary. Eve Re- 
pentant is particularly fine in the abandon of 
grief expressed by the attitude, the face being 
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turned from the spectator. The Deluge, the 
Curse of Cain, and Jonah are other Old Testa- 
ment titles. “For he had great possessions ” 
is the sorrowful figure of the rich young man 
bidden by Christ to sell all that he had. The 
Good Samaritan is another Gospel subject. 
Somewhat overshadowed by his portraits and 
allegorical pictures, these works by Watts 
have not perhaps been fully appreciated for 
their vigour and elemental simplicity. 
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XII 


THE BIBLE IN MODERN ART: GERMANY, FRANCE, 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


“FEW years before the for- 
mation of the English Pre- 
raphaelite Brotherhood, a 
similar movement had started 
in Germany, whose followers 
were known later as the Naz- 
arenes. The leader was Johann Friedrich 
Overbeck, who, as a student in the Acad- 
emy at Vienna, had become impatient of 





the restraints of a classical trainmg. Like 
Hunt and the Rossettis, he recognized the 
strength and vitality of the fourteenth-cen- 
tury Italians, and sought inspiration from 
them. Like the English Preraphaelites, also, 
he believed in the subordination of technique 
to intention. In 1810 he set out for Rome 


with a few congenial spirits, resolved to live 
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in surroundings which would foster their 
ideals. They occupied the disused convent 
of S. Isidoro, living in monastic simplicity 
and devoting themselves wholly to sacred art. 
Their zeal for the early Italians amounted at 
last to a sort of fetichism. 

Overbeck was a devout man even to pietism, 
with a gentle nature, small colour sense, and 
no dramatic insight, but with considerable skill 
in composition and a gift for grace and pretti- 
ness. He did not wish, or intend, to be orig- 
inal, but borrowed freely from Italian models, 
faces, figures, and motives, as they suited his 
themes. A fair idea of his work may be had 
from the set of forty engravings after his 
designs, illustrating the life of our Lord. 
They were published in Diisseldorf and Paris 
in 1853, and represented a period of ten years’ 
work. Some of the subjects are in a style al- 
most identical with the Italian, like the An- 
nunciation and the Presentation. In painting, 
also, Overbeck drew many subjects from the 
life of Christ, adding to the list of traditional 
themes the modern subject, very tenderly 
treated, of Christ blessing Little Children. 
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He was rather fond of the Old Testament, ac- 
cording to his biographers, who describe sev- 
eral pictures. Ruth gleaning in the fields of 
Boaz contained the portrait of his betrothed 
wife, painted to send home to his parents in 
Lubeck. Other pictures were the Finding of 
Moses, Abraham dismissing Hagar, and the 
Fall of Manna. 

Overbeck had in his following men whose 
names, once famous, are now well-nigh for- 
gotten: Cornelius, Schadow, Veit, Schnorr, 
and others. In the year 1818 they undertook 
conjointly a series of frescoes illustrating the 
life of Joseph. The commission was from the 
Prussian consul, then in Rome, Bartholdi, and 
the decorations were for an upper room, 
twenty-four feet square, in his house on the 
Pincian hill. Overbeck took the first subject 
in order, Joseph sold by his brethren, a rather 
strenuous theme for his placid brush. Though 
lacking dramatic force, some of the separate 
figures are said to be graceful and beautiful. 
Joseph is led away by a company of merchants, 
while the brothers kill the ram and dip the coat 
in the blood. Schadow painted the scene of 
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the brothers bringing the coat to their father, 
and also Joseph in Prison. Veit painted 
Joseph accused by Potiphar’s Wife, and Cor- 
nelius, who had the largest space, represented 
Joseph interpreting Pharaoh’s Dream and the 
Recognition of Joseph by his brethren. In lu- 
nettes at the ends of the vaulted ceiling are 
represented symbolically the Seven Years of 
Famine (by Overbeck) and the Seven Years 
of Plenty (by Veit). Here, then, we have in 
the nineteenth century a genuine revival of 
the Florentine custom of the Quattro Cento, 
subject, treatment, and even the method of 
painting being closely imitated. The four 
artists worked with the same sort of unanimity 
which harmonized the several members of the 
early Italian bottega. Mrs. Jameson, writing 
of the new-old experiment in her “ Sketches 
of Art and Travel,” while deprecating the 
hardness of the work, praises it for the “ grand 
style of composition.” 

The later development of the Nazarene 
movement in Germany was the Diisseldorf 
School, of which Schadow was the first di- 
rector. The work of the school, reverent in 
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intention, has often degenerated to sentimen- 
tality and prettiness. Deger, Ittenbach, and 
Fihrich belonged to this school, and have pro- 
duced many pictures which are very popular 
among those who look first for grace and 
sweetness rather than for strength. Carl 
Miiller also belongs in this line, though ranking 
above others of his class. Professor Hofmann 
ranks with Miiller, and is the leading German 
Bible illustrator of our day. Christ among the 
Doctors, in the Dresden Gallery, is deservedly 
famous as a beautiful and reverent interpreta- 
tion of a theme which has seldom been at- 
tempted. Christ and the Rich Young Man 
is a representative example of the other Christ 
pictures. 

Totally dissimilar in ideals and methods to 
the work of the Diisseldorf school is the recent 
movement originating in Germany, which, for 
lack of a better term, has been called “ mystic 
realism.” The Bible story is given a modern 
genre setting. The scenes of our Lord’s life 
take place in humble homes of our own day. 
The surroundings are portrayed with faithful 
realism, but the presence of Christ among his 
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peasant friends, one of their own kind and 
still not of them, raises the subject to the level 
of idealism. Fritz von Uhde is the leading 
representative of this cult, and his pictures are 
exceedingly numerous. The story-telling is 
somewhat after this manner: In the bare room 
of an orphanage a stranger has entered and 
sits on a rush-bottomed chair. The children 
draw near, timidly and curiously, and one little 
girl, won by his gentleness, suffers him to take 
her hand in his (Christ blessing little chil- 
dren). Or another: It is sunset and a Way- 
farer is seated on a bench in a field at the foot 
of a mountain slope. The people are passing 
by on their way to the distant village at the 
close of their day’s work. The stranger is 
speaking, and they draw about him to listen, 
hanging on his words with awed attention 
(Sermon on the Mount). Ernst Zimmermann 
and EK. von Gebhardt are others who have 
adopted a similar style; both have painted 
the Last Supper in this manner, as has Von 
Uhde himself. Zimmermann’s Christ and the 
Fisherman is a vigorous and impressive pic- 
ture of the same class. The doctrine of mystic 
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realism is no new thing. Tintoretto and Rem- 
brandt, each in his own generation, set forth 
the same ideas long ago. The essence of the 
matter is that human life is the same in all 
ages, and that Jesus Christ is with us yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever. 

When we turn from Germany to France, we 
find some interesting parallels in the modern 
sacred art development of the two countries. 
There were reactionary spirits in France, also, 
who, like their fellow artists in England and 
Germany, revolted from the cold classic stand- 
ards of the early nineteenth century. One of 
these was Hippolyte Flandrin, who was an 
ardent admirer of the early Italians. He went 
even farther back than Overbeck in his search 
for motives. For the famous frieze in the 
Church of St. Vincent de Paul (Paris), he 
borrowed the idea of the procession of saints 
from the mosaics of S. Vitale, Ravenna. For 
the decorations of St. Germain des Prés, he 
revived the noble series of parallel subjects 
outlined in the “ Biblia Pauperum.” There are 
twenty of these mural paintings on each side 
of the nave, placed in pairs over the arches. 
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On the left side, as we enter, we begin with 
the Burning Bush and the Annunciation, and 
follow the story toward the altar. On the other 
side, returning to the entrance, is the Passion 
series, the Betrayal coupled with the Sale of 
Joseph, the Crucifixion with Abraham’s Sac- 
rifice, and the Resurrection with Jonah’s De- 
liverance." Above, on a golden ground, in 
imitation of the medieval mosaics, are single 
figures of Old Testament characters. To 
complete the plan are the two great com- 
positions of the choir, the Entry into Jeru- 
salem and the Bearing of the Cross, with 
the prophets, apostles, and evangelists above 
the arcades. 

The whole cycle carries us back to the old 
churches at S. Gemignagno and Assisi, where, 
so many centuries ago, the early fresco painters 
attempted with faltering brush the task here 
so skilfully accomplished. The French church 
claims great antiquity, which is a fitting reason 
for the choice of a medieval art scheme. Re- 
fined and elevated one may always safely call 


1Compare the corresponding subjects in the ‘Biblia Pau- 
perum,’’? Appendix IT. 
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the work of Flandrin. Vigour and originality 
he aspired to no more than Overbeck. His 
office was to inform the familiar old themes 
with Christian sentiment, and, according to 
one’s sympathy with this aim, his work is 
praised or condemned. 

Another French Italianate was Ary Schef- 
fer, who, although Dutch by birth, ranks by 
education and training with the schools of 
Paris. His best energies were given to sacred 
subjects, and his three greatest works were: 
the Temptation, Christ weeping over Jeru- 
salem, and Christ of the Reed (Ecce Homo). 
In his head of Christ he sought to imitate the 
model of Leonardo da Vinci, and did not alto- 
gether fail of his aim. 

Contemporaries of Flandrin of quite a dif- 
ferent sort were Cabanel and Decamps, both 
of whom had some leaning toward Bible sub- 
jects. Several such works by Cabanel are in 
private collections in this country, and the 
Death of Moses is in the Corcoran Art Gallery 
in Washington. By Decamps there is a series 
of drawings illustrating the life of Samson, 
which our American artist-critic, John La- 
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farge, has referred to as “ extraordinary in 
scope and skilful in arrangement.” Cazin is 
another name to mention in this place, on ac- 
count of those landscapes so poetic in feeling 
in which he has introduced figures of Bible 
story. In the Hagar and Ishmael of the Lux- 
embourg (Paris), the utter desolateness of the 
desert is accentuated by, but not subordinated 
to, the pathetic group of the weeping girl- 
mother and her clinging boy. 

The latest contribution to French Bible il- 
lustration is the work of James Tissot, an ex- 
ponent of the archeological method carried 
to the utmost limit. THis series of over three 
hundred water-colours, illustrating the life of 
Christ, excited an immense interest upon their 
first appearance in the United States, and were 
at the same time (1897) reproduced in colour 
to accompany the text (English or French) of 
the Evangelists. This was followed (in 1904) 
by an Old Testament series of some three 
hundred and fifty pictures, which have also 
been reproduced to accompany the Bible text. 
Pulpit and press have united to praise the 
work as an invaluable aid to the critical study 
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of the Bible. Art critics are less enthusi- 
astic, though granting decorative quality and 
good composition. Years of travel and study 
had been put into the work to make it an 
authoritative guide in matters of scenery, 
costume, and every sort of historical detail. 
The setting is very picturesque, with the 
brilliant Syrian sky, the yellow sand of the 
desert, or the blue sea as a background. 
Charming, too, are the olive groves, the walled 
gardens, and the paved courtyards. The in- 
teriors are furnished with rich rugs and wide 
divans in Oriental style. Yet all this picture- 
making does not make good story-telling where 
the figures themselves are not dramatic. Many 
subjects which we care for most and turn to 
most eagerly leave us quite cold. The pure 
genre studies, like the Parable of the Publi- 
can and Pharisee, and single figures of the 
apostles studied from the life, with brown- 
skinned brigands for models, are much more 
interesting. The life of Christ is greatly su- 
perior to the Old Testament series. The white- 
robed figure of the Saviour, moving through 
the series, gives a kind of unity and dignity 
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to the work. Both series are much too long, 
and lose force by the multiplication of details. 
Yet the very bigness of the work commands 
respect, and labours so conscientious and 
scholarly must occupy a permanent place in 
the history of Bible illustration. 

Tissot’s series are not, however, the last of 
the long line of Illustrated Bibles. A new 
work has entered the field at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, published in Paris, and 
representing international codperation. Eng- 
land, France, Russia, Belgium, Holland, Swe- 
den, Spain, and Italy contributed their best 
artists to the score or more who furnish the 
one hundred drawings for the five volumes. 
Each has chesen his own subjects, and is seen 
in his characteristic style: Walter Crane, with 
his fanciful devices and intricate linear designs 
(Temptation of Eve and the Building of the 
Ark); Constant and Gérome, with their dra- 
matic compositions (Crucifixion and Rizpah) ; 
Abbey, with his tragedy queens (Deborah and 
Judith) ; Tissot, with his archeological exact- 
ness (Esther and Joseph) ; Joseph Israels and 
Fritz von Uhde, with their homely sentiment; 
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Sir Frederick Leighton and Alma Tadema, 
with their classic elegance; Burne-Jones with 
his mysticism, Morelli with his Italian setting, 
and Villegas with his Spanish vigour. It is 
a modern realization of the mid-nineteenth- 
century dream of the Dalziel Brothers (page 
217), with the substitution of photogravures 
for wood-cuts. 

It is now left only to call attention to the 
new era of sacred art which has opened in the 
United States in connection with the building 
and beautifying of churches. It was pioneer 
work when, in 1876, John Lafarge went to 
Boston to decorate the interior of Trinity 
Church; the remaining quarter of a century 
saw an immense advance along the path then 
first broken. The best of Mr. Lafarge’s 
church painting is in New York. Im St. 
Thomas (1877) are two Easter subjects: on 
one side of the altar, our Lord appearing to 
Mary Magdalene in the garden, and on the 
other, the three women meeting the ange! who 
brings them the glad tidings of the risen Lord. 
Next came the beautiful work in the Church 
of the Incarnation (1885). One panel shows 
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the Nativity, the Mother, half-rising from 
her couch, and lifting the veil from her sleep- 
ing child to gaze into his face. Angels are 
without, leading the shepherds to the place. 
The companion subject, on the other side of 
the altar, is the procession of Magi, led by a 
tall angel who points to the manger. | 
Best of all is the glorious Ascension in the 
church of that name (1887). The composi- 
tion fills the large arched wall space above the 
altar. A wide mountain landscape stretches 
before us, with purple mists filling the valley 
and veiling the distant peaks. The disciples 
stand together gazing into the heavens after 
their vanishing Saviour, who soars far above 
them in the upper air. A company of angels, 
row upon row, form two wide curves encir- 
cling the Saviour. The divine figure is beau- 
tiful and gracious, as it should be, free from 
any exaggeration in pose or gesture, alto- 
gether fine and dignified. The noble reaches 
of landscape, the exquisite violet and rose 
of the colour scheme, the entire simplicity of 
the composition, place this work above com- 
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parison with any other Biblical decoration ever 
attempted in this country. 

Again was Lafarge a pioneer as a designer 
and inventor in the making of stained glass 
windows, producing opalescent effects, before 
unknown, though now widely imitated. It 
would be impossible in this place to enumerate 
the beautiful Biblical windows which he has 
produced. Whatever his colour medium, the 
religious spirit of his Biblical subjects is as 
simple and spontaneous as that of an Italian 
primitive. 

Besides having mural paintings and stained 
glass windows, our American churches are 
beautified with various forms of sculptured 
decoration, — the reredos, the screen, the font, 
and even the bronze door. The noble doors of 
Trinity and St. Bartholomew’s, New York, 
are ornamented with storied reliefs, after the 
manner of the famous gates of the Florentine 
Baptistery. 

The elaborate sculptured font of the Wash- 
ington Cathedral by William Ordway Par- 
tridge recalls the decorative methods of the 
Pisani. 
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It is not inappropriate to classify with 
church decorations the religious cycle forming 
the subject of Sargent’s mural paintings in the 
Boston Public Library. At opposite ends of 
a long hall are symbolic compositions repre- 
senting respectively Ancient Religions and 
Christianity, while the connecting wall space 
will some day be filled with scenes from the 
life of our Lord. The frieze running below 
the lunette of Ancient Religions consists of 
a series of Hebrew prophets. The central 
entablature contains Moses with the tables of 
the law, supported on his right by Elijah, and 
on his left by Joshua. On either side, in 
groups of four, are sixteen other prophets. 
The general aspect of the line at Elijah’s right 
(the spectator’s left) is sorrowful. Joel turns 
his face away and covers his head with his 
mantle before “the great and terrible day of 
the Lord.” Obadiah sinks on the ground, with 
head clasped in his hands. On the other side, 
however, all is joyful anticipation. Isaiah 
raises both hands in an ecstasy of recognition; 
Haggai and Malachi point eagerly down the 
vista of the hall to the Redemption depicted 
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at the opposite end. With many admirable 
qualities, the commonplaceness of the model 
is still rather too obvious, and the posing 
seems overdone, compared with the magnifi- 
cent unconsciousness of Michelangelo’s proph- 
ets. This, however, is not out of keeping 
with the Oriental feeling which pervades the 
work, and one must acknowledge that here 
is a valuable new set of Bible figures. 

Our story ends at this point, when the 
prophets of the new century are predicting 
a great future for American art. If their 
hopes are in any measure fulfilled, church dec- 
oration will come in for a large share of atten- 
tion, and this in turn will involve a new chap- 
ter in the story of Bible illustration. 
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I 


SOME FAMOUS LATIN HYMNS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


STABAT MATER DOLOROSA 
By Jacoponus (Giacopone da Todi) 
(THIRTEENTH CENTURY) 


By the cross, sad vigil keeping, 

Stood the mournful Mother weeping, 
While on it the Saviour hung; 

In that hour of deep distress, 

Pierced the sword of bitterness 
Through her heart with sorrow wrung. 


Oh, how sad, how woebegone 


Was that ever-blessed one, 
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Mother of the Son of God. 
Oh, what bitter tears she shed 
Whilst before her Jesus bled 
*Neath the Father’s penal rod. 


Who’s the man could view unmoved 
Christ’s sweet Mother whom he loved 
In such dire extremity? 

Who his pitying tears withhold 
Christ’s sweet Mother to behold 
Sharing in his agony? 


For the Father’s broken law, 
Mary thus the Saviour saw 
Sport of human cruelties — 
Saw her sweet, her only Son, 
God-forsaken and undone, 
Die, a sinless sacrifice. 


Mary, Mother, fount of love, 
Make me share thy sorrow, move 
All my soul to sympathy. 

Make my heart within me glow 
With the love of Jesus — so 
Shall I find acceptancy. 


Print, O Mother, on my heart 
Deeply print the wounds, the smart 
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Of my Saviour’s chastisement ; 

He who to redeem my loss, 
Deigned to bleed upon the cross — 
Make me share his punishment. 


Ever with thee at thy side, 
’Neath the Christ, the crucified, 
Mournful Mother, let me be. 
By the cross sad vigil keeping, 
Ever watchful, ever weeping, 
Thy companion constantly. 


Maid of maidens undefiled, 

Mother gracious, Mother mild, 

Melt my heart to weep with thee. 
Crown me with Christ’s thorny wreath, 
Make me consort of his death, 

Sharer of his victory. 


Never from the mingled tide 
Flowing still from Jesus’ side, 
May my lips inebriate turn; 

And when in the day of doom 
Lightning-like he rends the tomb, 
Shield, oh, shield me, lest I burn. 


So the shadow of the tree 
Where thy Jesus bled for me 
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Still shall be my fortalice ; 
So when flesh and spirit sever 
Shall I live, thy boon, for ever 
In the joys of Paradise. 
— Translated by Lord Lindsay. 


STABAT MATER SPECIOSA 


Attributed to Jacoponus, the author of Stabat Mater 
Dolorosa, but discredited by some scholars on ac- 
count of the imperfect Latin. It is included here 
because it is an admirable word-picture of the 
typical Nativity composition. 


Full of beauty stood the Mother 
By the manger blest o’er other, 
Where the Little One she lays; 

For her inmost soul’s elation, 

In its fervid jubilation, 

Thrills with ecstasy of praise. 


O what glad, what rapturous feeling 
Filled that blessed Mother, kneeling 
By the Sole-Begotten One! 

How, her heart with laughter bounding, 
She beheld the work astounding, 

Saw his birth, the glorious Son. 
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Who is he, that sight who beareth, 
Nor Christ’s Mother’s solace shareth 
In her bosom as he lay: : 
Who is he, that would not render 
Tend’rest love for love so tender, 
Love, with that dear Babe at play? 


For the trespass of her nation 

She with oxen saw his station 
Subjected to cold and woe: 

Saw her sweetest Offspring’s wailing, 
Wise men him with worship hailing, 
In the stable, mean and low. 


Jesus lying in the manger, 
Heavenly armies sang the Stranger, 
In the great joy bearing part; 
Stood the Old Man with the Maiden, 
No words speaking, only laden 
With this wonder in their heart. 


Mother, fount of love still flowing, 
Let me, with thy rapture glowing, 
Learn to sympathize with thee. 
Let me raise my heart’s devotion, 
Up to Christ with pure emotion, 
That accepted I may be. 
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Mother, let me win this blessing, 

Let his sorrow’s deep impressing 

In my heart engraved remain: 

Since thy Son, from heaven descending, 
Deigned to bear the manger’s lending, 
O divide with me this pain. 


Keep my heart its gladness bringing, 
To my Jesus ever clinging, 

Long as this my life shall last; 
Love like that thine own love, give it, 
On my little Child to rivet, 

Till this exile shall be past. 

Let me share thine own affliction, 
Let me suffer no rejection 


Of my purpose fixed and fast. 


Virgin, peerless of condition, 

Be not wroth with my petition. 

Let me clasp thy little Son: 

Let me bear that Child so glorious, 
Him, whose birth, o’er death victorious, 
Will’d that life for man was won. 


Let me, satiate with my pleasure, 
Feel the rapture of thy treasure 
Leaping for that joy intense; 
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That, inflam’d by such communion, 
Through the marvel of that union, 


I may thrill in every sense. 


All that love this stable truly, 
And the shepherds watching duly, 
Tarry there the livelong night; 
Pray that by thy Son’s dear merit, 
His elected may inherit 
Their own country’s endless light. 
— Translated by Doctor Neale. 


DIES IRA 
By Thomas of Celano 
(1250) 


Day of vengeance without morrow, 
Earth shall end in flame and sorrow, 


As from saint and seer we borrow. 


Ah! what terror is impending, 
When the judge is seen descending, 
And each secret veil is rending. 


To the throne the trumpet sounding 
Through the sepulchres resounding, 
Summons all with voice astounding. 
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Death and nature, mazed are quaking 
When the graves’ long slumber breaking, 
Man to judgment is awaking. 


On the written volume’s pages 
Life is shown in all its stages — 
Judgment record of past ages. 


Sits the Judge, the raised arraigning, 
Darkest mysteries explaining, 
Nothing unavenged remaining. 


What shall I then say, unfriended, 
By no advocate attended, 
When the just are scarce defended? 


King of majesty tremendous, 
By thy saving grace defend us, 
Fount of pity, safety send us. 


Holy Jesus, meek, forbearing, 
For my sins the death crown wearing, 
Save me in that day, despairing. 


Worn and weary thou hast sought me; 
By thy cross and passion bought me — 
Spare the hope thy labours brought me. 
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Righteous judge of retribution, 
Give, O give me absolution, 
Ere the day of dissolution. 


As a guilty culprit groaning, 
Flushed my face, my errors owning, 
Hear, O God, my spirit’s moaning. 


Thou to Mary gav’st remission, 
Heard’st the dying thief’s petition, 
Bad’st me hope in my contrition. 


In my prayers no grace discerning, 
Yet on me thy favour turning, 
Save my soul from endless burning. 


Give me when thy sheep confiding 
Thou art from the goats dividing 
On thy right a place abiding. 


When the wicked are confounded, 
And by bitter flames surrounded, 
Be my joyful pardon sounded. 


Prostrate, all my guilt discerning, 
Heart as though to ashes turning; 
Save, O save me from the burning. 
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Day of weeping, when from ashes, 
Man shall rise ’mid lightning flashes, 
Guilty, trembling with contrition, 
Save him, Father, from perdition. 
— Translated by Gen. John A. Dia. 


APPAREBIT REPENTINA DIES MAGNA 
DOMINI? 


(SEVENTH CENTURY) 


Stealthy as a thief approaching, midst the darkness 
of the night, 
So the Lord’s great day shall waken, sudden, all the 
world with fright; 
Then how vain shall seem their treasures, 
Brief the sum of worldly pleasures, 
When the worlds shall pass from sight. 


Through the earth’s remotest confines, loud the 
trumpet’s voice shall sound, 
Dead and living, all shall hear it, all to meet their 
Lord be found ; 
Him the Judge who cometh glorious, 
Christ from heaven, the King victorious, 


With his shining angels round. 


1Compare with the ‘‘ Dies Ire’ and with the directions for the 
Last Judgment in the ‘‘ Byzantine Guide to Painting.” 
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Then the moon’s pale orb shall redden — o’er the 
sun shall spread a pall; 
Earth through all her circuit tremble — faded, dim 
the stars shall fall; 
Flames with fearful beauty glowing, 
Earth and sea and sky o’erflowing, 
Run before the Judge of all: 


Round that just Dispenser’s footstool angel hosts 
with awe shall stand, 
On the right, God’s faithful servants, on the left, 
the evil band; 
Then the silence shall be broken, 
_ Then the King’s great doom be spoken 
To the souls on either hand. 


“ Come, ye blessed of my Father,” to the just their 
Lord shall say, 
“ Take the Kingdom he prepared you ere the worlds 
beheld the day; 
Me, when poor and sick ye tended, 
Me with loving care defended, 
This your love I now repay.” 


“When, O Christ, did we behold thee? ” joyful will 
their answer be; 

*‘ When thy sorrows have we pitied, fed and clothed 
thy poverty?” 
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Softly then shall fall his accents, 
“ For ye did it to my servants, 
Ye have done it unto me.” 


Next their sentence to the wicked shall the righteous 
Judge declare, 
“Hence ye cursed from my presence, in the pains 
of hell to share; 
Vainly for your help I pleaded, 
Naught my prayers or tears ye heeded, 
For your suffering Lord to care.” 


“ When, great King, did we reject thee? ” Such will 
be their bitter cry; 
“Or thy needs refuse to succour?” Then shall 
come the stern reply, 
“When the poor for help was crying, 
Ye, my messenger denying, 
Did unto myself deny.” 


Headlong then shall fall the wicked down to realms 
of guilt and shame, 
Where for Satan and his servants is their prison- 
house of flame; 
Anguish there and grief and wailing, 
Sorrows endless, unavailing, 
Woe for evermore the same. 
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But the faithful shall be raised up to Zion’s peaceful 
height, 
Angel choirs rejoicing round them, they to heaven 
shall wing their flight, 
Sights of glory there to meet them, 
Christ himself their Lord to greet them, 
Shining in the Father’s light. 


Wouldst thou gain the heavenly kingdom? then of 
Satan’s toils beware; 
Watch lest gold or lust entice thee, — be the helpless 
ones thy care; — 
Though thy Master, Christ, should tarry, 
Still thy warfare’s weapons carry, 
For his coming aye prepare. 
— Transiated by D. T. Morgan. 


ZYMA VETUS EXPURGETUR! 
AN EASTER HYMN 
By Adam of St. Victor (Paris) 


(TWELFTH CENTURY) 


Purge the old leaven all away, 
No malice in our hearts must stay 


1JIt is interesting to compare this enumeration of Old Testa- 
ment types with the collocations of the ‘‘ Biblia Pauperum.”’ 
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While on the resurrection day 
We keep the festival; 
This day which crowns our utmost hope, 
Of wondrous power, of endless scope, 
As law and prophet teil. 


See Israel bound by Pharaoh’s law 

To tasks of mortar, brick and straw, 
Pursue the bitter toil; 

This day their slavish labour ends, 

Forth from the iron furnace sends, — 
Gives Egypt for their spoil. 


Now. to the King of heavenly might, 
Who makes us triumph in the fight, 
Pour forth the grateful strain, 
This is the day the Lord hath made, 
Our sin-afflicted souls to aid, — 
To cure our mortal pain. 


The law its onward shadow throws, 
In Christ the lines of promise close, 
And full completion see, 
Christ’s precious blood so freely pour’d, — 
Quench’d with its stream the flaming sword 
To give us Eden free. 


Type of our joy on earth begun, 
Of our eternal gain, — 
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To joyful Sara came her son, — 

In whom Messiah’s line should run, — 
For whom the ram was slain; 

As Joseph issued from the well, 

So Christ Our Lord was raised from hell 
Thenceforth with might to reign. 


See Aaron’s wondrous rod devour 

The serpents’ magic pride, 

So Christ o’ercame the serpent’s power, 

His evil spells defied ; — 

When ’neath the serpents’ fiery breath 
Rebellious Israel tasted death, 

What arm could soothe their grief? 
Their Saviour’s token hung on high, 
The brazen serpent ’gainst the sky 

Shone forth to bring relief. 


Christ’s hook is in the dragon’s jaw, — 

Bridled by Christ the ravening maw 
Which wide as hell did gape, — 

Within the basilisk’s fell shade 

The weaned child his hand has laid, 

Thence flies our ancient foe dismay’d, 
His conqueror Christ to ’scape. 


Upon the mount by Bethel’s path 
The scorners felt Elisha’s wrath, 
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So on her awful day, 
Jerusalem, whose bitter scorn 
On Calvary her Lord had borne, 
Now by remorseless eagles torn, 
With her slain children lay ; — 
David from Achish’ presence hies, 
A madman held to be, — 
The scapegoat to the desert flies, — 
And bird for cleansing sacrifice, — 
So Christ to make us free. 


Samson a Gentile wife has ta’en, 
And Philistines, a thousand, slain, — 
God’s scourge on Israel’s foe; — 
Rising, he breaks the locks of brass, 
And Gaza’s gates, a pond’rous mass, 

Bears to the mountain’s brow: 


So Christ, our Judah’s lion, broke 

The gates of death with mighty stroke, 
And the third day he rose, 

Call’d by his Father to the sky, 

He bore his glorious spoils on high, 
And there the trophy shows. 


Jonah, three days ’midst darkness bound, 
Escaped from realms of night, 
Type of his Lord, in hell profound, 
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Who forth from out the darksome ground 
Was rendered to the light ; — 

Now buds again the cypress-vine, 

Afresh with glowing fruit to shine, 

As Christ return’d with power divine, 
Fruits of his death to bring, — 

The fading synagogue decays, 

The Church in fullest glory stays 
To bloom in endless spring. 


So life and death in conflict strove, 

And Christ, indeed, to heaven above 
Arose right gloriously, 

While who witness of his love, 
Rose with their Lord on high: 

Then let this morn with joyful light 

Our evening’s sorrow put to flight, 

For Christ, our life, has fought the fight, 
Has gain’d us victory. 


Victorious Lord, to thee we pray, 
Jesu, the life, the truth, the way, 
Who died, the rage of death to stay, 
Let us thy Paschal joys to-day 

With trusting hearts embrace; 
Thou, living bread, thou, living stream, 
True vine, that dost with richness teem, 
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So feed us with thy grace, 
That through those cleansing waters pure, 
We from the second death secure, 

In heaven may see thy face. 


Amen. 
— Translated by D. T. Morgan. 


It 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECTS IN THE “ BIBLIA 
PAUPERUM ” } 


I 
(a) Eve tempted by the serpent. — Gen. 3: 1-7. 
(b) The Annunciation. — Luke 1: 26-38. 
(c) Gideon and the fleece. — Judges 6: 36-40. 
Prophets: Isaiah 7:14, Ezekiel 44:2; David, 
Ps. 133: 3, Jeremiah 21: 22. 


II 

(a) Moses and the burning bush. — Ex. 8: 1-7. 

(b) The Nativity. — Luke 2: 1-7. 

(c) Aaron’s rod budding. — Numbers 17: 8. 

Prophets: Daniel 2: 34-35, Habakkuk 3: 2; Isaiah 
9:6, Micah 5: 2. 

1In the illustrative scheme of the ‘‘ Biblia Pauperum’’ the 
subject (b) occupied the centre, with subject (a) on the right (or 
spectator’s left), and subject (c) on the left ; the first two prophets 


above; the other two below. The prophetic passages were inscribed 


on scrolls. 
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I 

(a) Abner visiting David at Hebron. — 2 Sam. 
3: 20. 

(b) The Adoration of the Magi. — Matt. 2: 7-12. 

(c) The Queen of Sheba’s visit to Solomon. — 
1 Kings 10: 1-14. 

Prophets: Ps. 72:10, Isaiah 2:2; Isaiah 60: 14, 
Numbers 24: 17. 


IV 

(a) The presentation of the first-born in the tem- 
ple. — Lev. 12:6. 

(b) The Purification. — Luke 2: 22-24. 

(c) The mother of Samuel dedicating her son 
to the service of the temple. — 1 Sam. 1: 24-28. 

Prophets: Ps. 11:4, Zechariah 2:10; Malachi 
3:1, Zephaniah 3: 15. 


v 

(a) Rebecca sending her son Jacob to Laban. — 
Gen. 27: 43-46. 

(b) The Flight into Egypt. — Matt. 2:13. 

(c) Michal assisting David to descend from the 
window. — 1 Sam. 19:12. 

Prophets: Isaiah 19:1, Jeremiah 12:7; David, 
Ps. 55:'7, Hosea 5: 6. 
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vI 

(a) The adoration of the golden calf. — Ex. 
32: 2-6. 

(b) The Holy Family in Egypt and the Destruc- 
tion of Idols. — Matt. 2: 14-15. 

(c) Dagon falling to the ground before the ark. 
1 Sam. 5: 3-4. 

Prophets: Hosea 10:2, Zechariah 18:2; Nahum 
1:14, Zephaniah 2:11. 

vo 

(a) Saul causing Abimelech and all the priests to 
be beheaded. — 1 Sam. 22: 16-19. 

(6) The Murder of the Innocents. — Matt. 
2: 16-18. 

(c) The murder of the king’s sons by Athaliah. 
— 2 Kings 11:1. 

Prophets: David, Ps. 70:10, Jeremiah 31:15; 
Prov. 28:15, Hosea 8: 4. 

vill 

(a) David directed by the Lord to return to the 
land of Judah. — 2 Sam. 2:1. 

(b) The Return of the Holy Family from Egypt. 
— Matt. 2: 19-21. 

(c) The return of Jacob to his own country. — 
Gen. 31:17. 

Prophets: Ps. 106: 4, Hosea 11:1; Hosea (pas- 
sage unidentified), Zechariah 1: 16. 
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Ix 
(a) The passage of the Red Sea. — Ex. 14: 21-23. 
(b) The Baptism of Christ. — Matt. 3: 13-17. 
(c) The spies bringing the bunch of grapes. — 
Numbers 13: 23. 
Prophets: Isaiah 12:3, Ezekiel 36:25; David, 
Ps. 68: 26, Zechariah 13: 1. 


x 

(a) Esau selling his birthright. — Gen. 25: 29-34. 

(6b) The Temptation of Christ. — Matt. 4: 1-11. 

(c) The fall of Adam and Eve. — Gen. 3: 6. 

Prophets: Ps. 35:16, 2 Sam. 7:9; Isaiah 29: 16, 
Job 16: 9-10. 


xI 
(a) Elijah and the widow’s son. — 1 Kings 17: 19. 
(b) The Resurrection of Lazarus.—John 11: 1-44. 
(c) The widow’s son restored by Elijah. — 
1 Kings 17: 21-22. 
Prophets: Deut. 32:39, Job 14:14; Psalm 
33:19, 1 Sam. 2:6. 


xII 

(a) Abraham and the three angels. — Gen. 
18: 1-16. 

(b) The Transfiguration. — Luke 9: 28-35. 
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(c) The three Israelites in the fiery furnace. — 
Daniel 3: 20. 

Prophets: Ps. 45:2, Malachi 4:2; Isaiah 60:1, 
Habakkuk 3: 4. 


xi 

(a) Nathan reproving David. — 2 Sam. 12:7. 

(b) The Woman at the Feet of Jesus. — Luke 
7: 36-50. 

(c) Miriam cleansed of leprosy. — Numbers 
12: 10-15. 

Prophets: Ezekiel 18:22, Zechariah 1:3; Ps. 
DEAT, 2 Sam, 7:22, 


XIV 
(a) The triumph of David. —1 Sam. 17: 51. 
(b) The Entry into Jerusalem. — Matt. 21: 1-11. 
(c) The sons of the prophets meeting Elisha. — 
2 Kings 2:15. 
Prophets: Psalm 149:2, Zechariah 9:9 (first 
part); The Song of Solomon 3:11, Zechariah 9:9 
(last part). 


xv 

(a) Esdras directed by Darius to rebuild the tem- 
ple. — 1 Esdras 4 (Apocrypha). 

(b) Christ Cleansing the Temple. — Matthew 
21: 12-13. 
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(c) Judas Maccabeus ordering the purification of 
the temple. — Macc. 4 (Apocrypha). 

Prophets: Hosea 9:15, Amos 5:10; Ps. 69:9, 
Zechariah 14: 21. 


XVI 

(a) Joseph sold by his brethren. — Gen. 37 : 20-27. 

(b) Judas Plotting Christ’s Betrayal. — Matt. 
26: 14-16. 

(c) Absalom conspiring against his father David. 
— 2 Sam. 15: 10-12. 

Prophets: Gen. 49:6, Prov. 21:30; Ps. 31:13, 
Jer. 11:19. 


XVII 
(a) Joseph sold to the Ishmaelites. — Gen. 37: 28. 
(b) Judas Receiving the Thirty Pieces of Silver. 
(c) Joseph sold to Potiphar. — Gen. 37: 36. 
Prophets: Ps. 109: 8, Haggai 1:6; Prov. 16: 30, 
Zech. 11:12. 


XVIII 
(a) Melchisedec meeting Abraham with bread and 
wine. — Gen. 14: 18-19. 
(b) The Last Supper. — Matt. 26: 20-29. 
(c) The fall of manna. — Ex. 16: 14-21. 
Prophets: Ps. 78:25, Isaiah 55:2; Prov. 9:5, 
Wisdom of Solomon 6:20 (Apocrypha). 
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xix 

(a) Micaiah’s true prophecy of Ahab’s death, and 
his punishment with the “bread of affliction.”” — 
1 Kings 22: 8-9, 15-18, 26-27. 

(b) Christ’s Farewell to His Disciples at Geth- 
semane, as He Goes to His Passion. — John 
14; 1-18: 1. 

(c) Elisha’s prophecy discredited and fulfilled. — 
2 Kings 7: 1-2, 18-20. 

Prophets: Micah 2:10, Jonah 4:3; Baruch 4: 25 
(Apocrypha), Tobias 12: 20 (Apocrypha). 


XX 

(a) The fate of the five foolish virgins. — Matt. 
25: 2-3. 

(b) The Soldiers Falling to the Ground as They 
Take Christ Captive. — John 18: 6. 

(c) The fall of the angels. — 2 Peter 2: 4. 

Prophets: Lamentations 2:16, Jer. 14:3; Is. 
53: 2-3, Baruch 6: 27 (Apocrypha). 


XxI 
(a) Abner treacherously killed by Joab. — 2 Sam. 
3:27. 
(b) Judas Betraying Christ with a Kiss. — Matt. 
26 : 48-49. 
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(c) Tryphon’s treacherous manner of taking 
Jonathan captive. — 1 Maccabees 13: 12-23 (Apoc- 
rypha). 

Prophets: Psalm 41:9, Isaiah 3: 11; Prov. 17: 20, 
Jer. 9:8. 

XXII 

(a) Jezebel seeking the death of Elijah. — 1 Kings 
19: 1-2. 

(b) Pilate Washing His Hands. — Matt. 27: 24. 

(c) Daniel accused by the Babylonians. — Daniel 
6: 4-9. 

Prophets: Isaiah 5:20, Job 36:17; Ps. 1:5, 
Amos 5:7. 


XXIII 

(a) Ham uncovering the nakedness of his father. 
— Gen. 9: 22. 

(b) Christ Crowned with Thorns. — Mark 
15: 15-19. 

(c) Elisha mocked by the children. — 2 Kings 
2: 23-24. 

Prophets: Ps. 22:'7, Lamentations 3:14; Prov. 
19:29, Isaiah 37: 23. 


XXIV 


(a) Isaac carrying the wood for his own sacrifice. 
— Gen. 22:6. 


(b) Christ Bearing the Cross. — John 19:17. 
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(c) The widow of Sarepta gathering two sticks of 
wood. — 1 Kings 19: 12. 

Prophets: Isaiah 53:'7, Psalms (passage uniden- 
tified); Jer. 11:19 (last part), Jer. 11:19 (first 
part). 


XXV 
(a) The sacrifice of Abraham. — Gen. 22: 9-10. 
(6) The Crucifixion. — Matt. 27: 35-42. 
(c) Moses and the brazen serpent. — Numbers 
21:9. 
Prophets: Ps. 22:16, Job 41:1; Isaiah 53:71, 
Habakkuk 3: 4. 


XXVI 

(a) The creation of Eve from Adam’s side. — 
Gen. 2: 21-22. 

(b) The Soldier Piercing the Side of the Crucified 
Christ. — John 19: 34. 

(c) Moses striking the rock. — Numbers 20: 11. 

Prophets: Psalm 69:26, Lamentations 1:12; 
Zechariah 13:6, Amos 8: 9. 


XXVII 
(a) Joseph let down into the well. — Gen. 37: 20. 
(b) The Entombment of Christ.—John 19: 41-42. 
(c) Jonah swallowed by the great fish. — Jonah 
pipe WE 
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Prophets: Psalm 78: 65, Isaiah 11:10; The Song 
of Solomon 5:2, Gen. 49: 9. 


XXVIII 
(a) David cutting off the head of Goliath. — 
Sam. 13:51. 
(b) Christ’s Descent into Hell. — 1 Pet. 3:19. 
(c) Samson killing the lion. — Judges 14: 5-6. 
Prophets: Psalm 107: 16, Zechariah 9:11; Hosea 
13:14, Gen. 49:9. 


_ 


XXIX 

(a) Samson carrying off the gates of Gaza. — 
Judges 16: 3. 

(b) The Resurrection. — Matt. 28: 2-4. 

(c) Jonah cast by the fish upon the dry land. — 
Jonah 2: 10. 

Prophets: Psalm 78: 65, Hosea 6: 2-3; Gen. 49: 9, 
Zephaniah 3: 8. 


XXX 

(a) Reuben searching for Joseph in the well. — 
Gen. 37: 29-30. 

(b) The Women at the Tomb. — Mark 16: 1-6. 

(c) The daughter of Zion seeking her spouse. — 
The Song of Solomon 3: 2. 
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Prophets: Isaiah 55:6, Micah 7:7; Psalm 105: 3, 

Gen. 49:18. 
7 XXxI 

(a) The King of Babylon rejoicing to find Daniel 
alive. — Daniel 16: 23. 

(b) Christ Appearing to Mary Magdalene in the 
Garden. — John 20: 11-17. 

(c) The daughter of Zion discovering her spouse. 
— The Song of Solomon 3: 4. 

Prophets: Psalm 9: 10, Isaiah 61:10; 1 Sam. 2: se 
Hosea 2: 14. 


XXXII 

(a) Joseph making himself known to his brethren. 
— Gen. 45: 3. 

(6) Christ Appearing to His Disciples. — Mark 
16: 14-18. 

(c) The return of the prodigal son.— Luke 15: 20. 

Prophets: Psalm 16:11, Isaiah 51:1; Wisdom of 
Solomon 1:2 (Apocrypha), Ezekiel 34: 11. 


XXXII 
(a) The angel appearing to Gideon. — Judges 
6: 11-12. 
(b) The Incredulity of Thomas.— John 20: 26-29. 
(c) Jacob wrestling with the angel. — Gen. 
32: 24-30. 
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Prophets: Isaiah 57:18, Psalm (passage uniden- 
tified); Jer. 31:18, Zeph. 3:7. 


XXXIV 
(a) Enoch taken up into heaven. — Gen. 5: 24. 
(b) The Ascension. — Acts 1: 9-11. 
(c) Elijah taken up into heaven. — 2 Kings 2:11. 
Prophets: Psalm 45:5, Deut. 83:11; Isaiah 63: 1, 
Micah 2: 138. 


XXXV 

(a) Moses receiving the tables of the law. — 
Exodus 31-18. 

(6) The: Descent of the Holy Spirit. — Acts 
2: 1-4. 

(c) Elijah’s sacrifice consumed by fire from 
heaven. — 1 Kings 18: 38. 

Prophets: Psalm 104: 30, Ezekiel 36: 27; Wisdom 
of Solomon 1:7 (Apocrypha), Joel 2:29. 


XXXVI 
(a) Solomon causing his mother to sit by his side. 
—1 Kings 2:19. 
(b) The Coronation of the Virgin. 
(c) Esther before Ahasuerus. — Esther 5: 2-3. 
Prophets: Psalm (passage unidentified), Isaiah 
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35:2; The Song of Solomon 8:5, Wisdom of Solo- 
mon (passage unidentified, Apocrypha). 


XXXVII 

(a) The judgment of Solomon.—1 Kings 
3: 16-28. 

(b) The Last Judgment. — Rev. 20: 12. 

(c) The Amalekite who slew Saul killed by David’s 
order. — 2 Kings 1: 18-16. 

Prophets: Ecclesiastes 3:17, Isaiah 2:4; 1 Sam. 
2:10, Ezekiel 7: 3. 


XXXVIII 

(a) The destruction of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram. — Numbers 16: 31-35. 

(6) Hell. 

(c) The destruction of Sodom. — Gen. 19: 24-25. 

Prophets: Wisdom of Solomon 18:11 (Apocry- 
pha), Jer. 25:10; Psalm 75:8, Job (passage uni- 
dentified ). 


XXXIX 
(a) The feast of Job’s children. — Job 1: 4-5. 
(b) Christ with the Blessed. 
(c) Jacob’s Dream. — Gen. 28: 12. 
Prophets: Psalm 33:1, Joshua 1:8; Tobias 11:9 
(Apocrypha), Isaiah 66: 10, 
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XL 
(a) The daughter of Zion crowned by her spouse. 
— The Song of Solomon 3:11. 
(b) The Reward of the Righteous. 
(c) The vision of St. John. — Rev. 21:9. 
Prophets: Psalm 19:5, Ezekiel 24:17; Isaiah 
61: 10, Hosea 2: 9. 


III 


SELECTIONS FROM THE “ BYZANTINE 
GUIDE TO PAINTING ”?* 


HOW THE WONDERS OF THE ANCIENT LAW ARE 
REPRESENTED 


Fall of Adam and Eve 
Paradise with various trees and little flowers. Adam 
and Eve, naked. Before them a great tree like a 
fig-tree, covered with fruit ; a serpent entwined around 
it, with head turned toward Eve. Eve gathers the 
fruit with one hand, and with the other offers it to 
Adam, who accepts it. 


Melchisedec Comes before Abraham 
The righteous Melchisedec, arrayed in a sacerdotal 
vestment, holds plates containing three loaves and a 
flask of wine; Abraham, dressed as a warrior, stands 
before him, with Lot. Other soldiers, horses and 
oxen. 
1The selections from this section are to set forth the subjects 


having special symbolic significance in the ‘‘ Biblia Pauperum.”’ 
277 
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Sacrifice of Abraham 


Abraham, on the summit of a mountain, ties his 
young son Isaac on the wood; he holds the sacrificial 
knife. Above, an angel points to the lamb caught 
in the bush by the horns, and says to him: ‘“ Abra- 
ham, Abraham, lay not thine hand upon thy child.” 
At the foot of the mountain two youths hold an ass 
harnessed. 


Joseph Sold by His Brothers to the Ishmaelites 
A pit; inside of it the beardless Joseph. Two of 
his brothers hold him by the arms and lift him up 
out of the pit. The other brothers and the sheep 
stand close by. The Ishmaelites, with the camels, 
count out money on a stone, which the others take. 


Moses Receiving the Law 


A high mountain. On the summit Moses, on his 
knees, holds the tables of the law. Above, many 
clouds, fire, and lightnings. Angels blowing the 
trumpet. Lower down upon the mountain, Moses is 
seen breaking the tables of the law. At the foot of 
the mountain, the Hebrews feast and dance. In 
their midst a lofty column supports the golden calf. 
Aaron stands apart in sorrow. 
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Moses, Having Struck the Rock Angrily, Makes the 
Water Gush Forth 


Moses, standing up, strikes the stone with his rod. 
The water gushes forth; the children draw it in 
vases. A crowd of Hebrews, men and women, near 
Moses. At the top of the rock we read these words: 
“The waters of strife.” 


David Slays Goliath 


David, beardless, having a sling hung from his 
belt and a pouch on his right shoulder. He holds 
a head in his left hand and a sword in the right. 
Before him, the headless body of his enemy Goliath 
lies on the ground in armour. Further on, the 
Hebrews pursuing their enemies; at a still greater 
distance, choirs of maidens with harps and dulcimers. 


Elijah Asleep under a Tree. An Angel Awakens 
Him and Commands Him to Eat 
A great tree. Under it, Elijah sleeping; near his 
head a cake and cruse. An angel comes to touch 
him by the hand. 


The Prophet Jonah, Flying before the Face of the 
Lord, Is Thrown into the Sea 


A furious sea; enormous waves. In the midst, a 
ship, and sailors throwing Jonah head foremost into 
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the sea. A monstrous fish receives the prophet in his 
jaws. 


Jonah Delivered Up by the Fish on the Bank Near 
Nineveh 


A town; the sea below. A sea-monster casts Jonah 
on the bank. Jonah holds a scroll, on which is writ- 
ten: “I cried out of my affliction to the Lord.” 


Job Sits among the Ashes 


A city. Outside, Job, covered with sores, stretched 
on a heap of ashes; at his side stand three kings, 
who speak to him. His wife says to him, “ Curse 
God and die.” Job looks at her with an angered 
face, and says to her: “ Why hast thou spoken as 
a foolish woman? We have received good at the 
hands of God, why should we not also receive evil? 
It is the Lord’s will that hath happened. Blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” 


The Tree of Jesse 


The righteous Jesse sleeps. Out of the lower part 
of his breast spring three branches; the two smaller 
ones surround him, the third and larger one rises 
erect and entwines round the figures of Hebrew kings 
from David to Christ. The first is David; he holds 
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a harp. Then comes Solomon, and, after him, the 
other kings, following in their order and holding 
sceptres. At the top of the stem, the birth of Christ. 
On each side, in the midst of the branches, are the 
prophets with their prophetic scrolls; they point out 
Christ, and gaze upon him. Below the prophets, the 
sages of Greece and the soothsayer Balaam, each 
holding their scrolls. They look upwards and point 
toward the Nativity of Christ. 


HOW TO REPRESENT THE FESTIVALS OF THE LORD, 
AND THE OTHER WORKS AND MIRACLES OF 
CHRIST, ACCORDING TO THE HOLY GOSPEL.! 


The Annunciation of the Mother of God 


Houses. The Holy Virgin standing before a seat, 
her head a little bent. In her left hand she holds 
a spindle with silk rolled on it; her right hand is 
stretched out open toward the archangel. St. 
Michael is before her; he salutes her with the right 
hand, and holds a baton (long as a lance) in his let't. 
The sky above the house. The Holy Spirit descends 
from it upon a ray which reaches to the Virgin’s 
head. 


1The selections from this section represent the subjects which 
became permanent in the Christ art of the following centuries, 
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The Nativity of Christ 

A grotto. Within, upon the right, the Virgin 
kneeling; she lays Christ, an infant in swaddling 
clothes, in a cradle. To the left Joseph upon his 
knees, his hands crossed upon his breast. Behind 
the cradle, an ox and ass are watching Christ. 
Behind Joseph, Christ and the Holy Virgin, the shep- 
herds, each holding his staff, watch with astonish- 
ment. Outside the cave, sheep and shepherds; one 
of them playing on a flute, the others look upwards 
in fear. Above them an angel blessing them. On 
the other side, the Magi, on horseback and in regal 
robes, point to the star. Above the grotto a multi- 
tude of angels in the clouds carrying a roll with these 
words: “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will toward men.” <A great ray of light 
descends upon Christ’s head. 


Adoration of the Magi 


A house. The Holy Virgin seated, holding the in- 
fant Christ, who blesses. Before her, the Magi 
present their gifts in golden shrines. One of the 
kings, an old man with a great beard, and head un- 
covered, kneels and gazes on Christ; with one hand 
he proffers him his gift, with the other holds his 
crown. ‘The second has very little beard, the third 
none at all. They look at one another and point to 
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Christ. Joseph stands in wonder behind the Holy 
Virgin. Outside the grotto, a youth holds the three 
horses by the bridle. In the background, the three 
Magi are again seen returning to their country; an 
angel goes before to show the way. 


Baptism of Christ 

Christ standing naked in the midst of the Jordan. 
The Harbinger, on the river-bank to the right of 
Christ, looks upward; his right hand rests upon the 
head of Christ, he raises the left toward heaven. 
Above, the sky is seen, whence issues the Holy Spirit, 
descending on a ray which rests upon the head of 
Christ. In the midst of the ray we read the words, 
** This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
On the left, angels stand in reverence with arms out- 
spread. Clothes lie on the ground. Below the 
Harbinger, and across the Jordan, a naked man 
reclines who looks behind him at Christ as if in 
terror.!. He holds a vase, whence he pours water. 
Fish surround Christ. 


Christ Tempted by the Devil 


The desert and trees. Christ standing, and the 
devil, showing him some stones, says to him: “If 


1 Personification of the river god. 
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thou art the Son of God, command that these stones 
be made bread.” Christ answers upon a scroll: 
“Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” Near 
that a very high mountain, Christ upon the summit, 
and the devil standing before him, showing him all 
the kingdoms of the world, and saying: “ All these 
things will I give, if you fall at my feet and worship 
me.” Christ says to him upon a scroll: “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan; for it is written, You shall wor- 
ship the Lord your God.” At the base of the moun- 
tain may be seen cities and fortresses; kings seated 
at table, soldiers, with standards standing round. 
Farther still, Christ and the angels around him, some 
on their knees, others holding fans, and the devil in 
flight, looking backwards. 


Christ Changes Water to Wine at the Marriage 
at Cana 


A table; scribes and Pharisees seated near. The 
chief personage in the company holds a cup filled 
with wine and looks astonished. The bridegroom, 
with gray hair and round beard, is in the midst of 
the group; the bride stands near him. They wear 
crowns of flowers on their heads. Behind them, a 
youth carrying a large vase and pouring wine into 
a cup. Under the table six jars, which two youths 
fill from leathern bags. Christ, seated at the head 
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of the table, blesses them. The Holy Virgin and 
Joseph are near him, and the apostles behind. 


Christ Blessing the Five Loaves 


Mountains. A child carries a basket containing 
five loaves and two fish. Christ standing, looking » 
up to heaven, holds the basket with the left hand 
and blesses with the right. Near him, Philip and 
Andrew; a multitude seated in five different places. 
Three apostles, bending down a little, carry baskets 
on their shoulders; three take pieces of bread in the 
baskets placed before the men who are sitting down. 
Others carry the baskets and distribute the portions 
among the people. 


The Transfiguration 


A mountain with three summits and peaks. Christ 
stands in white garments upon the middle one: he 
blesses. A radiating light surrounds him. On the 
peak to the right, Moses appears, holding the tables 
of the law. The prophet Elias on that to the left. 
Both are standing, and gaze supplicatingly at Christ. 
Below Christ, Peter, James, and John lie prostrate, 
with heads upturned; they appear lost in ecstasy. 
Behind, on the mountainside, Christ is again seen, 
mounting with the three apostles, and showing them 
the top of the mountain. On the other side the 
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disciples are seen descending in fear and looking 
behind. Christ, coming after them, blesses them. 


The Resurrection of Lazarus 


A mountain with two peaks; behind, the walls of 
a city of considerable size. The Hebrews in tears 
issue from the gates and advance toward the centre 
of the mountain in the background. Before this 
mountain is a tomb; a man has raised a stone by 
which it is covered. Lazarus stands upright in the 
midst of the tomb; another man takes off his winding- 
sheet. Christ blesses him with one hand; in the other 
he holds a scroll, and says, ‘“ Lazarus, come forth.” 
Behind him are the apostles. Martha and Mary 
prostrate themselves in adoration at the feet of Jesus. 


The Mystic Meal (The Last Supper) 

A house. Inside, a table with bread and plates full 
of viands; a cup and a large flask of wine. Christ 
seated at this table with his apostles. John at his 
left side leaning on his breast; Judas to the right 
stretches out his hand toward a dish and looks at 
Christ. 


Pilate Washes His Hands 


A palace. Pilate seated on a throne, his eyes turned 
toward the Jews. One man before him carrying a 
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basin and a ewer, pours out the water and washes 
his hands. Behind him a youth whispers in his ear. 
Near the throne another youth writes these words 
on a scroll: “ Lead out this Jesus of Nazareth to the 
public place of execution, and fasten him to a cross 
between two thieves, for he hath corrupted the people, 
insulted Cesar, and, as witnessed by the wise men of 
the people, he hath falsely proclaimed himself to be 
the Messiah.” The Christ stands before him, sol- 
diers seize upon him, Annas, Caiaphas, and other 
Jews lay their hands upon the heads of a group of 
children who stand before them, look toward Pilate, 
and approve his sentence. 


Christ Bearing His Cross 


Mountains. Soldiers, on foot and on horseback, 
surround Christ; some among them carry a standard. 
Christ, exhausted, falls to the earth and supports 
himself with one hand. Standing before him, Simon 
the Cyrenian may be seen, gray-haired and with a 
round beard, wearing a short dress. He takes the 
cross upon his own shoulders. Behind him may be 
seen the Holy Virgin, John Theologos, and other 
women, weeping. A soldier pushes them back with 
his baton. 
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The Crucifixion of Christ 

Christ upon the cross on a mountain. At each side 
of him the thieves are to be seen, crucified. The 
thief to the right, a gray-haired man with round 
beard, says to Christ: ‘ Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom.” He to the left, 
young and beardless, turns back and says to him: 
“Tf thou art the Christ, save thyself and us.” A 
tablet may be seen, nailed to the top of the cross 
of Christ, on which are these characters: “I. N. 
R. I.” Below, and to the right, a soldier on horse- 
back pierces the right side of Christ; water and 
blood flow forth. Behind him, the mother of Christ 
may be seen insensible; other women, carrying 
myrrh, support her. Near her John Theologos 
stands in sorrow, his cheek resting on his hand. St. 
Longinus, the centurion, looks at Christ; he raises 
his hand and blesses God. A soldier on horseback 
to the left holds a sponge attached to the end of a 
rod, which he reaches to the mouth of Christ. Near 
at hand are other soldiers, scribes, Pharisees, and a 
crowd of people. Some speak to each other and point 
to Christ; others look at him terrified; others con- 
temptuously; others stretch out their hands to him, 
saying: ‘‘ He saved others, himself he cannot save.” 
Three soldiers are seated, and parting his garments 
among them. The central figure has his eyes shut, 
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and is stretching out his hands toward those of the 
others on the right and left. At the foot of the cross 
is a little hollow, inside which may be seen the skull 
of Adam and two cross-bones, stained by blood that 
falls from the feet of Jesus. 


The Resurrection of Christ 


The tomb half-open; two angels clothed in white, 
seated at each end. Christ tramples on the stone 
which covered the tomb. He blesses with the right 
hand, while he holds the banner with the golden cross 
in the left. Some of the soldiers below take flight ; 
others lie as if dead upon the ground. In the dis- 
tance are the women carrying myrrh. _ 


Christ Appearmg to Mary Magdalene 


The tomb; two angels in white are seated above it. 
Before the tomb, Christ, standing, holds his mantle in 
one hand; in the other he carries a scroll, on which 
is written: “ Mary, touch me not.” Mary, kneeling 
before him, prays that she may touch his feet. 


The Ascension of Christ 
A mountain with a grove of olive-trees. Above, 
the apostles, astonished, with hands outstretched, gaze 
up to heaven. The Virgin Mother in their midst also 
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gazes upwards. Two angels clothed in white at her 
side point out the rising Christ to the apostles. The 
angels hold scrolls. The angel on the right says: 
“Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven?” The other saith: “ This same Jesus, 
which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” 
Above them, Christ, seated upon clouds, arises into 
heaven; he is received by a multitude of angels, with 
trumpets and cymbals and many instruments of music. 


HOW TO REPRESENT THE APOCALYPSE 


Revelation 14: 1 


A high mountain, the Lamb standing on the 
summit; he wears a crown upon his head, a scep- 
tre in one of his paws—that is to say, a small 
red flag, with a cross at the end. The evangelical 
tetramorphs! stand at the four corners of the 
throne. The twenty-four elders and a number of 
angels, holding harps, are to the right and left. 
Close by, a crowd of virgins, clad in white, their 
hands and eyes turned toward the Lamb. Numbers 
of clouds below, from the tops of which four angels 
are looking down. One of them carries the gospel 
open, saying: “ Fear God, and give glory to him, 


1A tetramorph is a figure uniting the four symbols of the 
Evangelists. 
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for the hour of his judgment is come.” On his right, 
another angel points to the ground with one hand, 
and holds a scroll in the other, on which is written: 
“Babylon is fallen—is fallen that great city.” 
Another angel to her left, with hand stretched out, 
and another holding a scroll with these words: “ If 
any man worship the beast, and receive his mark in 
his forehead or in his hand, he shall drink of the 
wine of the wrath of God.” Under them, the city 
of Babylon in ruins. 


The Second Coming of the Lord 


Christ, clothed in white, seated on cherubim 
and flaming angels. He flings abroad his thunder- 
bolts on sun and moon and stars. Before him ap- 
pears the symbol of his manifestation: that is to 
say, the cross. On his left is she, the queenlike 
mother who gave him birth, a virgin for evermore. 
Christ advances on the clouds of heaven, to the sound 
of psalms and hymns and innumerable instruments, 
by which the heavenly hosts celebrate his glory. He 
raises his almighty hands in blessing; he holds the 
gospel open, on which these words may be read: 
“Come unto me, ye blessed of my Father; inherit 
the kingdom that I have prepared for you.” And 
also he saith: “ Depart from me, ye cursed.” Above 
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him are these words: “ Jesus Christ, the joy and the 
glory of the righteous.” All the saints prepare to 
meet him according to the order in which, through 
help of divine grace, they have arisen from earth to 
heaven; they are all seated upon clouds. First come 
the choir of apostles. Second, the choir of our first 
parents. Third, the choir of patriarchs. Fourth, the 
choir of prophets. Fifth, the choir of bishops. Sixth, 
the choir of martyrs. Seventh, the choir of saints. 
Eighth, the choir of righteous kings. Ninth, the 
choir of martyred solitary women. All carry branches 
in their hands, to signify their virtues. An angel 
flies in the air and sounds the last trumpet. The 
earth is below, with its cities and wealth; then the 
sea, with its ships and boats, gives up the dead it has 
destroyed. The dead awaken either in their tombs 
or in the sea; they are filled with fear, and their 
expressions vary strongly. All are upborne on clouds ; 
but some come before Christ, while sinners are dragged 
to the place of vengeance. Farther on stand the 
prophets, holding scrolls, with inscriptions as follows: 

Isaiah: ‘ The Lord will come to judge.” 

Joel: ‘ All nations shall awake and come down.” 

Daniel: “ And many that sleep in the dust shall 
awaken.” 
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The Righteous and Universal Judgment of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ 


Christ on high, seated on a fiery throne. Clothed 
in white, he casts his thunderbolts upon the sun. 
All the mighty angels, struck with terror, tremble 
at his presence. With his right hand raised he 
blesses the saints, with the left he shows the place 
of lamentation and woe. He is encircled by a great 
light, and above him is written: ‘ Jesus Christ, the 
Righteous Judge.” At either side stand the Holy 
Virgin and the Harbinger, bending in reverence be- 
fore him; and the twelve apostles are seated on 
twelve thrones around. The saints are also present; 
they stand to the right and hold palm-branches, 
signs of their power, in their hands. They are divided 
into three orders: in the first are the choir of the 
first parents, patriarchs, and prophets; in the second 
the choir of bishops, martyrs, and solitaires; in the 
third the choir of righteous kings, holy women or 
martyrs. On the left hand of Christ are all sinners 
cast out of his presence and condemned, along with 
the traitor Judas, and all demons, tyrant kings, 
idolaters, antichrists, heretics, murderers, traitors, 
thieves, robbers, those who refuse to give alms, usurers, 
misers, liars, sorcerers, drunkards, the self-indulgent 
and impure, and the ungrateful Jews, scribes, and 
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Pharisees. All utter great cries and wailings. Some 
tear their beards, others rend their garments. They 
look toward Jesus and the saints and the prophet 
Moses, who points to Christ and says upon his scroll: 
“ The Lord will raise up a prophet from among their 
brethren like unto me; unto him ye shall hearken.” 
The symbol of the cross is before the throne, with the 
ark of the testament of the Lord, with the witnesses 
of the law and the prophets, and with the gospel open 
between two scrolls. Upon the scroll to the right is 
written: ‘ And the dead were judged every man ac- 
cording to their works.” On that to the left is 
written: ‘ And whosoever was not found written in 
the book of life was cast into the lake of fire.’ A 
river of fire flows beneath Christ’s feet, demons cast 
the wicked and uncharitable into it, and torture them 
horribly with divers instruments of torture, with 
harpoons and lances. Others drive them into the 
flames with pikes, others encircle their bodies like 
fiery serpents, and drag them into caverns and outer 
darkness, where there is weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, and the worm dieth not and the fire is not 
quenched. Hell is seen through rents in the rocks, 
here men are chained with iron in the darkness, gnash- 
ing their teeth, and consumed by the fire that cannot 
be quenched, and the worm that dieth not. The rich 
man who has been uncharitable looks out into the 
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faces of those who in Abraham’s bosom rest in para- 
dise among the blessed saints. Paradise is surrounded 
by a wall of crystal and pure gold, adorned with 
trees filled with bright birds. To the right and left 
stand the prophets, holding scrolls thus inscribed: 

Daniel: ‘* I beheld till the thrones were cast down, 
and the Ancient of Days did sit.” 

Malachi: ‘*‘ And the day that cometh shall burn 
them up.” 

The righteous Judith: “ The Lord Almighty will 
take vengeance.” 
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Painter, died 1553 
Christ and Philip, 143 
Borcocnone, Italian Painter, 
born between 1450 and 
1460—1523 
Fondness for Presentation, 


117 
Borticett1, Jtalian Painter, 
1447-1510 


INDEX 


of work, 


3, 73 
Work in Sistine Chapel, 75, 
76, 79-80, 81, 83 
Fondness for Adoration of 
Kings, 117 
Deposition, 125 
Bouts (or Stuerbout), Dte- 
RicK, Flemish Painter, 
active from 1466 till 
death in 1475 
Last Supper, 153 
Brown, Forp Manpox, Eng- 
lish Painter, 1821-1803 
Designs for Dalziel Bible, 
218, 219 
Connection with Preraph- 
aelites, 218 
Christ washing 
Feet, 219 
Entombment, 219 
BurFraLmaco, Italian Painter, 
fourteenth century 
Heeseces in Campo Santo, 


Characteristics 


Peter’s 


BurcMair, Hans, German 
Painter and Engraver, 
born 1473 — active as late 
as 1526 

es ded of Bible prints, 
161 


Burne-Jones, Sir EpwaArp, 


English Painter, 1833- 
1898 

Designs for Dalziel Bible, 
218 


Angels of Creation, 221-222 

Annunciation, 222 

Star of Bethlehem, 223 

Designs for windows, 223- 
224 

Contribution to illustrated 
Bible, 238 


CABANEL, ALEXANDRE, French 
Painter, 1823-1889 
Bible subjects, 234 


INDEX 


Caravaccio, Italian Painter, 
1569-1609 
Influence of, on Rubens, 
178 
Carpaccio, Venetian Painter, 
active 1478-1522 
Supper at Emmaus, 141 
CasTacno, ANDREA DEL, Flor- 
entine Painter, 1396(?)- 
1457 
Last Supper, 122 
Cazin, JEAN CHARLES, 
French Painter, 1841 — 
Bible subjects, 235 
Ciurracni, Italian Sculptor, 


1381-1457 
Statues in Florence Cathe- 
dral, 40 
ConsTANT, BENJAMIN, 
French Painter, 1845- 
1902 


Designs for illustrated 
Bible, 237 
CopLey, JouHN SINGLETON, 
American Painter, 1737- 
1815 
Bible subjects, 216 
Contributions to Macklin’s 
Bible, 217 
CorNELIUS, PETER VON, Ger- 
man Painter, 1783-1867 


Collaboration with Over- 
beck at Casa Bartholdi, 
228-229 


Corot, JEAN BAPTISTE Ca- 


MILLE, French Painter, 
1796-1875 ; 
Anticipated by Lorraine, 

17 
Correccio, Italian Painter, 
1494-1534 


Holy Night, 115 
Christ appearing to Mary 
Magdalene, 127 
Coxcie (or Coxis), MICHAEL, 
Flemish Painter, 1499- 
1592 
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Designer of tapestries, 159 


CRANE, Watter, English 
Painter, 1845 — 
Designer for illustrated 
Bible, 237 


Crep1, Lorenzo v1, Florentine 
Painter, 1450-1537 
Fondness for Nativity, 115 
Christ appearing to Mary 
Magdalene, 127 
Christ and the Samaritan 
Woman, 127 


DatzieL Brotuers, English 
Engravers: G&0ORGE, 
1815—; Epwarb, 1817—; 
THomMAS, 1823 — 

Plan for illustrated Bible, 


217, 23 
Bible Gallery, 218 
DANIELE DA VOLTERRA, [talian 
Painter, 1509-1566 
David and Goliath, 108 
Descent from the Cross, 
124 
DANIELO, Italian Painter, 
about 1404-1464 
Frescoes in “Green Clois- 
ter,” 65 
Decamps, French ‘Painter, 
1803-1860 
Life of Samson, 234 
DeceEr, German Painter, 1809- 


1605 
Character of art of, 230 
Detto DELL, see Danielo 
DonarTetto, Italian Sculptor, 
1386-1466, 33 
Bible figures, 36-39 
David, 37 
John Baptist, 37-38 
Joshua, 38 
Dork, GuSTAVE, French 
Painter and Engraver, 
1833-1883 
Illustrated Bible, 217 
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Ducctio, Italian Painter, 
active 1282-1339 
Studied Orvieto sculpture, 


20 
DUReER, ALBERT, German 

Painter and Engraver, 
1471-1528 

Designer of Bible prints, 
161, 162 

Style of, contrasted with 
Lucas van Leyden, 164- 
165 

Passion series, 166-167, 197 

Van Dycx, Sir ANTHONY, 

Flemish Painter, 1599- 
1641 

Biblical series as Rubens’s 
assistant, 181 

Italian sketch-book, 184 

Betrayal of Christ, 185 

Christ crowned with 
Thorns, 185 

Tribute Money, 185 

Christ healing the 
lytic, 186 

Elevation of the Cross, 186 

Crucifixion, 186-187 

Lamentation, 187 

Contrasted with Rem- 
brandt, 190 

Influence on Murillo, 199 


Para- 


Eycx, Van, The Brothers, 
Flemish Painters: Hu- 
BERT, 1366(?)-1426; JAN, 
birth uncertain, died 1440 

Ghent altar-piece (Adora- 
tion of Lamb), 152-153 
Designers of tapestries, 
159 


Ferrari, GAUDENZIO, Italian 
Painter, 1484-1546 
Screen in S. Maria delle 
Grazie, 103 
Nativity, 115 


FLANDRIN, HIPPOLyTE, 


INDEX 


French Painter, 1809- 
1864 
Work at St. Vincent de 


Paul, 232 
Work at St. Germain des 
Prés, 232-233 
FRANCESCO DA VOLTERRA, 
Italian Painter, active 
1371 
Frescoes in Campo Santo, 
Francia, Italian Painter, 
1450-1517 
Annunciation, 114 
Nativity, II5 
Adoration of Kings, 117 
Two pictures of Baptism, 
118-119 
Three pictures of Deposi- 
tion, 125 
Francrasicio, Italian Painter, 
1482-1524 
Decorations in Scalzo, 64 
Frepr, BARTOLO pI, Sienese 
Painter, born about 1330 
— died 1409 
Work in the Pieve, S. 
Gemignagno, 47 
FiUuricu, German Painter, 
1800-1876 
Character of art of, 230 


Gappi, Tappreo, Florentine 
Painter, active in middle 
of fourteenth century 

Entombment, 126 

GarRoFALo, Italian 

1481-1559 
Allegorical picture, 106 
Adoration of Kings, 117 

GEBHARDT, E. von, German 

Painter, 1838— 
Last Supper, 231 

GENTILE DA FapriANno, Italian 

Painter, 1360 (?)-1428 
Adoration of Kings (Flor- 
ence Academy), 117 


Painter, 


INDEX 


Gftrome, French Painter, 
1824-1904 
Designs for illustrated 
Bible, 237 
Guiserti, Jtalian Sculptor, 
1381-1455 
Influenced by 
sculpture, 29 
Baptistery gate, 33-36, 71, 
72-73; 88 
Teacher of Paolo Uccello, 


Orvieto 


5 
Teacher of Benozzo Goz- 
zoli, 
GHIRLANDAJO, DoMENICO,/tal- 
tan Painter, 1449-1494 
Last Supper in S. Marco, 


57 

Life of St. John Baptist, 
62-64 

Work in Sistine Chapel, 75, 


5 
Fondness for Nativity, 115 
Fondness for Adoration of 
Kings, 117 
Two pictures of Last Sup- 
per, 122 
Resurrection, 126 
GiorGione, Venetian Painter, 
1478-I51r 
Two pictures of Judgment 
of Solomon, 138 
Giotto, Italian Painter, 1266- 


1336 
Studied Orvieto sculpture, 


20 
Work at old St. Peter’s, 47 
Work at Assisi, 49-50 
Work at Padua, 50-52, 112 
Work in Peruzzi Chapel, 
§2-53 : 
Influence on Preraphaelites, 
50, 218 
Grotto, ScHoot oF, fourteenth 


century : 
Illuminated MSS. in Paris, 
t4 
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Frescoes at Pomposa, 47 
Work in Spanish Chapel, 
53-54 
Granacci, Francesco, Flor- 
entine Painter, 1469-1543 
Cassoni pictures, 109 


HorMANNn, H., German 
Painter, 1824 — 
Christ among Doctors, 230 
Christ and the Rich Young 
Man, 230 
Horsern, Hans, the Younger, 
German Painter and En- 
graver, 1497-1543 
“Tcones Historiarum Ve- 
teris Testamenti,” 168- 


172 

Dance of Death, 170 

Hunt, Hoitman, English 

Painter, 1827 — 

Deigs for Dalziel Bible, 
21 

Methods of Bible illustra- 
tion, 220 

Scapegoat, 220 

Finding of the Saviour, 220 

ues with Overbeck, 
22 


ISRAELS, JosEepH, Dutch 
Painter, 1824— 
Designs for illustrated 
Bible, 237 
Irrensacu, German Painter, 
1813-1879 
Character of art of, 230 


KRAFFT, ApdAM, German 
Sculptor, born about 
14290— died 1507 
Ciborium, 158 


Lararce, JoHn, American 
Painter, 1835 -—- 

Opinion of Decamps, 235 
Work in Trinity Church, 


Boston, 238 
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Decorations in New York 
churches, 238-239 
Designer of stained glass 
windows, 240 
Lasinio, J talian Engraver, 
about 1765— about 1837 
Engravings of Campo 
Santo pictures, 70 
LAWRENCE, Sir THOMAS, 
English Painter, 1769- 
1830 
Haman and Mordecai, 208 
Peter’s Denial, 208 
LEIGHTON, Sir FREDERICK, 
English Painter,  1830- 
1896 
Designs for Dalziel Bible, 
218 
Designs for 
Bible, 238 
LEONARDO DA VINCI, 
Painter, 1452-1519 
Influenced by Masaccio, 55 
Handiwork in Verocchio’s 
Baptism, 118 
Last Supper, 122 
Imitated by Ary Scheffer, 
234 
LesLiz, CHARLES R., Ameri- 
can Painter, 1794-1859 
Bible subjects, 216 
LrypEN, Lucas van, Hol- 
lander Painter and En- 
graver, 1494-1533 
vere of Bible prints, 
161 
Style of, contrasted with 
Diirer, 164-165 
Esther before Ahasuerus, 
164, 165-166 
Life of Joseph, 166 
Passion, 166 
Lippr, Firippo, Florentine 
Painter, 1406-1463 
Fondness. for Nativity, 115 
Lippi, Fitipprno, Florentine 
Painter, 1457-1504 


illustrated 


Itahan 


INDEX 


Work in Brancacci Chapel, 


55 
Fondness for Nativity, 115 
Fondness for Adoration of 
Kings, 117 
Christ appearing to Mary 
Magdalene, 127 
Christ and the Samaritan 
Woman, 127 
LorrAINE (Gélée) CLAUDE, 
French Painter, 1600- 
1682 
Bible sary 176-177 
Luin, Italian Painter, 
1475 (?)-1533 
ork in Saronno, 103 
Nativity, 115 
Adoration of Kings, 117 


Masuse, JAN vAN, Flemish 
Painter, born about 1470, 
died 1532 

Designer of tapestries, 159 


Mantecna, Jtalian Painter, 
1431-1506 
Work for Gonzagas at 
Mantua, 61 : 
Entombment, 126 


Resurrection, 126 
Martin, JoHN, English En- 
graver, 1789-1854 
Bible illustrations, 217 
MarziALe, Marco, Venetian 
Painter, active in early 
sixteenth century 
Supper at Emmaus (1506), 
141 
Masaccio, Florentine Painter, 
1401-1428 
Frescoes in Brancacci 
Chapel, 54-56 
Work for Mantua, 61 
Maso.ino, Jtalian Painter, 
1383 — about 1440 
Work in Brancacci Chapel, 


55 
MEIRE, GERARD VAN, Flemish 


INDEX 


Painter, active in Ghent 
second half of fifteenth 
century 
Crucifixion triptych, 153 
Memiurinc, Hans, Flemish 
Painter, active in Bruges 
1477-1495 
Passion triptych, 
Miniature 
et seq. 
MICHELANGELO, Italian 
Painter and Sculptor, 
1475-1564 : 
Influenced by Orvieto 
sculpture, 29 
pe by Ghiberti gate, 


h, 154-155 
painting, 155 


ee by Masaccio, 55 

Biblical statues, 40-44 

Work in Sistine Chapel, 86- 
See ye 

Compared with Tintoretto, 
147-1 

— admired by Van Dyck, 


184 

Influence on English art, 
208 ; 

Compared with Sargent, 


242 
Mirzats, Sir Joun, English 
Painter, 1829-1896 
Illustrations of Parables,217 
More.i1, Domenico, Italian 
Painter, 1826-1901 
Designs for illustrated 
Bible, 238 
Moretto oF Brescta, Jtalian 
Painter, 1498(?)-1555 
Feast in House of Phari- 
see, 140-141 


MULLER, Cari, German 
Painter, 1818 — 
Style of art of, 230 
Murit1o, Spanish Painter, 
1617-1682 


Work for Charity Hospi- 
tal, 199-202 
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Pictures of Jacob’s life, 
202 

Jacob’s Dream, 202 

Rebecca at Well, 203 

Adoration of Shepherds, 
203 

Passion subjects, 204 

Fondness for child pic- 
tures, 204-205 


NorTHCOTE, JAMES, English 
Painter, 1746-1831 
Judgment of Solomon, 208 
Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes, 208 


Opie, Joun, English Painter, 
1761-1807 
Jephthah’s Vow, 208 
Hannah presenting Samuel, 
209 
Ortey, BERNARD VAN, Flem- 
ish Painter, born 1488- 
1490, died 1541 
Designer of tapestries, 159 
OverBecK, J. F., German 
Painter, 1789-1869 
Illustrations of the life of 
Christ, 227 
Old Testament pictures, 228 
Frescoes in Casa Bartholdi, 
228-229 
Compared with Flandrin, 
232, 234 


PACCHIAROTTO, Stenese 
Painter, 1474-1540 
Ascension twice painted by, 
12 
Parma VeccuHio, Venetian 
Painter, about 1480-1528 
Jacob and Rachel, 131-132 
Fondness for Santa Con- 
versazione, 132 
Christ and the 
Woman, 143 
PARTRIDGE, WILLIAM Orp- 


Canaanite 
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way, American Sculptor, 
1861 — 
Font, 240 
PELLEGRINO DA Mopena, /tal- 
ian Painter, active under 
Raphael, 1520 
Work in cooperation with 


Raphael, 98 
Penni, Francesco, Italian 
Painter, 1496 (?)-1536 


Work in cooperation with 
Raphael, 98. 
PERINO DEL VAGA, 
Painter, 1500-1547 
Work in cooperation with 
Raphael, 98 
Prerucino, Italian 
1446-1523 
Work in Sistine Chapel, 75, 
83, 84, 85 
Work in Hall of Exchange, 
103 
Predilection for 
II4-115 
Fondness for Baptism, 118 
Deposition, 124-125 
Resurrection, 126 
Ascension, 126 
PERUZZI, BALDASSARE, Sienese 
Painter, 1481-1536 
Adoration of Kings, 117 
PINTURICCHIO, Italian 
Painter, 1454-1513 
Decorations in Siena Ca- 
thedral Library, 61 
Probable work in Sistine 
Chapel, 75, 80, 83 
Work in Borgia Apart- 
ments, 103 
- Cassoni pictures, III 
Nativity, 115 


Ttalian 


Painter, 


Nativity, 


Prsawno, ANpbREA, Italian 
Sculptor, about  1270- 
1348 


Baptistery gate, 31-32, 33 
Statues for Florence Cathe- 
dral, 39 


INDEX 


Pisano, Giovanni, Italian 
Sculptor and Architect, 
about 1550—later than 
1328 

Teacher of Andrea, 32 
Builder of Pisan Campo 
Santo, 67 

Pisano, Niccoio, Itahan 
Sculptor, between 1205 
and 1207 — 1278 

Founder of Tuscan sculp- 
ture, 24, 32 

Pontormo, Florentine Painier, 

1404-1556 
Cassoni pictures, I09-I10 

PorpDENONE, Italian Painter, 

1483-1538 
Passion series at Cremona, 
103 
Poussin, Nicuortas, French 
Painter, 1594-1665 
Fondness for Moses’ life, 
174-175 
Finding of Moses, 174-175 
Passage of Red Sea, 175 
Moses at the Rock, 175 
‘Fall of Manna, 175 


Subjects -from life of 
Christ, 176 
Puccio, Pretro pa, Italian 


Painter, active 1390-1406 
Frescoes in Campo Santo, 


Quercia, JACOPO DELLA, Ital- 
tan Sculptor, 1371-1438 
— at Bologna, 29- 


Rial * Donatello, 33 


RAFFAELINO DAL COoLLE, [tal- 
Zan Painter, 1490-1541 
Work in cooperation with 


RAPHAEL, T talian 
1483-1520 


Painter, 


RIBERA, 
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Studied Orvieto sculpture, 
29 

eee by Masaccio, 55, 

Decorations in halls of 
Vatican, 93 

Tapestries, 93-95, 178 

Work in Loggia, 97-100 

Work in Hall of Helio- 
dorus, 98, 100-102 

Vision of Ezekiel, 108- 
109 

Transfiguration, 119-120 

Entombment, 126 

Inspiration of Poussin, 174 

Influence on English art, 
208 

REMBRANDT, Dutch Painter, 
1606-1669 

Anticipated by Tintoretto, 
142 

Fondness for Bible sub- 
jects, 191, 193 

Isaac blessing Esau, 191, 


193 
Jacob blessing the sons of 
Joseph, 192, 193 
Sacrifice of Abraham, 192 
Parables, 195 
Christ subjects in etchings, 
196 
Supper at Emmaus, 197- 


I : 
Contrasted with Murillo, 
198 
Forerunner of mystic real- 
ism, 232 
Reywno.ps, Sir JosHua, Eng- 
lish Painter, 1723-1792 
Nativity, 208 
Little Samuel, 209 
Spanish 
I 588- 1656(?) 
Influence on Murillo, 199 
Ropsra, Luca DELLA, I talian 
Sculptor, 1399 or 1400- 
1482 


Painter, 


ROSSELLI, 


ROSsETTI,, 


Work for Florence Cathe- 
dral, 40 


RoMANO, Grutto, Italian 


Painter, 1492(?)-1546 
Work in cooperation with 


Raphael, 98 
Influence on Rubens, 178 
ROSELLI, Cosimo, IJtalian 


Painter, 1439-1507 
Work in Sistine Chapel, 75, 
80, 8 
Matteo, Italian 
Painter, 1578-1650 
Triumph of David, 108 
DANTE GABRIEL, 
English Painter, 1828- 
1882 
Connection 
Bible, 218 
Connection with Preraph- 
aelites, 218, 220 
The Annunciation, 221 
Llandaff triptych, 221 
Work in glass windows, 223 
coninis with Overbeck, 
22 


with Dalziel 


RusBens, Peter PAu, Flem- 


ish Painter, 1577-1640 
Elevation of Cross, 178-179, 
186 
Descent from Cross, 179- 
180 
Biblical series (since des- 
troyed), 180-181 
Passion subjects, 181 
Raising of Lazarus, 182 
Doubting Thomas, 182 
Feast in the House of 
Pharisee, 182 
Last Supper, 182 
Adoration of Kings, 182- 


183 
Old Testament 


subjects, 
183 
Contrasted with Rem- 
brandt, 190 


Influence on Murillo, 199 
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SARGENT, JoHN S., American 
Painter, 1856 — 
Decorations in Boston 
Library, 241-242 
Sarto, ANDREA DEL, Floren- 
tine Painter, 1486-1531 
Decorations in Scalzo, 64 
Sacrifice of Abraham, 107 
Cassoni pictures, I09-110 
Annunciation (Pitti, Flor- 
ence), 114 
Last Supper, 122 
Deposition, 125 
ScHADow, WILHELM FRIED- 
RICH VON, German 
Painter, 1789-1862 
Collaboration with Over- 
beck at Casa Bartholdi, 
228 
Director of Diisseldorf 
School, 229 
SCHAUFELEIN, HANS, German 
Painter and Engraver, 
date of birth unknown, 
died 1550 
perience of Bible prints, 


161 
Old Testament 
162 
SCHEFFER, Ary, Dutch 
Painter of French School, 
1795-1858 
Christ pictures, 234 
ScHNorRR, German Painter, 
1794-1872 : 
Collaboration with Over- 
beck at Casa Bartholdi, 
228 
SCHONGAUER, MartTINnN, Ger- 
man Painter and En- 
graver, active in middle 
of fifteenth century 
Designer of Bible prints, 
161 


subjects, 


Passion series, 166 ; 
SEBASTIAN DEL P1oMB0, Italian 
Painter, 1485-1547 


INDEX 


Raising of Lazarus, 119- 
120 
SicNorELLI, Luca, 
Painter, 1441-1523 
Studied Orvieto sculpture, 


Italian 


29 
Probable work in Sistine 
Chapel, 75, 81 
Deposition, 125 
SocLIANo, GIOVANNI ANTONIO, 
Italian Painter, 1492-1544 
Last Supper in S. Marco, 


57 
SoLis, VuirciLus, German 
Engraver, 1514-1562 
“Biblische Figuren,” 168 
“Die Propheten,” 168 
STUERBOUT, see Bouts 


TapEMA, AtMA, Dutch 
Painter, living in Eng- 
land, 1836 — 

Designs for illustrated 
Bible, 238 

TINTORETTO, Venetian Painter, 

1518-1504 
Work in S. Rocco, 103 
Fall of Manna, 131 
oe of Golden Calf, 


Finding of Moses, 135 
Two pictures of Esther 
before Ahasuerus, 136 
Mist of Queen of Sheba, 

13 
Marriage at Cana, 139 
Five pictures of Last Sup- 
per, 142-143 
ae and the Adulteress, 


Work i in S. Rocco, 145-150, 
178, 179, 186 
Forerunner of mystic real- 
ism, 232 
Portrait of, 139 
Tissot, JAMES, French 
Painter, 1836-1902 


INDEX 


Life of Christ, 235-237 
Old Testament series, 235- 
237. 

Contribution to illustrated 
Bible, 237 
Tit1an, Venetian 
1477-1576 
Tribute money, 
144, 185-186 
Supper at Emmaus, 141 
Christ and the Adulteress, 

143 
Passion subjects, 121, 145 
Entombment, 145 
Influence on Van Dyck, 
184, 186 
Relation to Murillo, 199 
TRUMBULL, JOHN, American 
Painter, 1756-1843 
Bible subjects, 216 
Turner, J. M. W., English 
Painter and Engraver, 
1775-1851 
Contribution to Finden’s 
Bible series, 217 


Usertini (called also Il 
Bachiacca), Florentine 
Painter, about 1494-1557 

Cassoni pictures, I09-I1I 

Uccetto, Paoro, Florentine 

Painter, 1397-1475 
Frescoes in “Green Clois- 
ter,” 64-65 
Uupe, Fritz von, 
Painter, 1846 — 
Exponent of mystic realism, 
230-231 
Christ blessing Little Chil- 
dren, 231 
Sermon on the Mount, 231 
Contribution to illustrated 
Bible, 237 


Painter, 


109, 143, 


German 


VEIT, PuHiLtip, German 
Painter, 1793-1877 
Collaboration with Over- 
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beck at Casa Bartholdi, 
228-229 
VELASQUEZ, Spanish Painter, 
1599-1660 
Influence on Murillo, 199 
VeEROcCHIO, Florentine 
Painter, 1435-1488 
Baptism, 118 
VERONESE, Paoto, Venetian 
Painter, 1528-1588 
Fall of Manna, 131 
Flight of Lot, 131 
Finding of Moses, 136 
Ceiling decorations in S. 
Sebastian, 136 
Visit of Queen of Sheba, 
D3 [ee 
Three pictures of Marriage 
Ate Candas 130 
Three pictures of Feast in 
House of Pharisee, 
140 
Supper at Emmaus, 141 
Christ and the Centurion, 


143 

Christ at the House of 
Jairus, 143 

Miracle at Bethesda, 143 

Vittecas, Spanish Painter, 

1848 — 

Designs for illustrated 
Bible, 238 


Watts, G. F, English 
Painter, 1817-1904 
Designs for Dalziel Bible, 
218 
Bible subjects, 224-225 
Eve trilogy, 224 
West, BENJAMIN, American 
Painter, 1738-1820 
Bible subjects, 212-213 
Christ Rejected, 213 
tagar and Ishmael, 212 
WEeEyYDEN, ROGER VAN DER, 
Flemish Painter, active 
1432-1464 
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Triptych illustrating life of 


John Baptist, 153 


Adoration of Kings, 153- 


154 


Designer of tapestries, 159 


INDEX 


ZIMMERMANN, ERNstT, Ger: 
man Painter, 1852— 
Last Supper, 231 
Christ and Fishermen, 231 


INDEX OF PLACES 


AMALFI 
Cathedral 
Doors, 30 
AMIENS 
Cathedral 
Sculpture, 20 
ANTWERP 
Museum 
Rubens, 181, 182, 183 
Van Dyck, 187 
ASSISI 
Upper Church 
Windows, 22 
Frescoes, 46, 49, 233 
Lower Church 
Giotto, 49-50 


BENEVENTO 
Cathedral 
Doors, 30 
BERLIN 
Gallery 
Roger van der Weyden, 
153 
Rubens, 182 
Van Dyck, 187 
BIRMINGHAM 
Gallery 
Holman Hunt, 220 
Burne-Jones, 223 
BoLocna 
S. Petronio 
Jacopo della Quercia, 29- 
30, 35 


Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts 
Allston, 215 
Trinity Church 
Lafarge, 238 
Public Library 
Sargent, 214-242 
BRIXLEGG 
Passion Play, 17 
BRUSSELS 
Museum 
Rubens, 181 


CHARTRES 
Cathedral 
Sculpture, 18, 20, 24 
Windows, 21 
Tapestries, 160 
CoLoGNE 
Cathedral 
Window, 21 
CorTONA 
Cathedral 
Signorelli, 125 
CREMONA 
Cathedral 
Pordenone, 103 


DRESDEN 
Gallery 
Andrea del Sarto, 107 
Correggio, 115 
Francia, 119 
Hofmann, 230 


INDEX 


FERRARA 
Cathedral 
Doors, 25 
Schifanoia Palace 
Decorations, 60 
Gallery 
Garofalo, 106 
FLORENCE 
Cathedral and Campanile 
Donatello, 39 
Nanno di Banco, 40 
Nanni di Bartolo, 40 
Ciuffagni, 40 
Luca della Robbia, 40 


Baptistery 
Andrea Pisano, 31-32 
Ghiberti, 32-36, 71, 72- 
73, 88, 240 


Monastery of S. Marco 
Fra Angelico, 57-59 
Ghirlandajo, 57 
Sogliano, 57 


Medici Chapel (S. Le- 
renzo) 
Michelangelo, 43 
S. Onofrio 
Unknown painter of 


Cenacolo, 122 
Church of Carmine 
Masaccio, 54-56 
Masolino, 55 
Filippino Lippi, 55 
Church of S. Croce 
Giotto, 52 
Church of S. Maria No- 
vella. 
Ghirlandajo, 62-63 
Paolo Uccello, 64-65 
Danielo, 65 
Giottesque painters 
(Spanish Chapel) 53- 


54 
Riccardi Chapel 
Benozzo Gozzoli, 66-67, 
74, 116 
Scalzo 


Andrea del Sarto, 64 
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Franciabigio, 64 
S. Trinita 
Baldovinetti, 65-66 
Academy 
Michelangelo, 42 
Verocchio, 118 
Fra Angelico, 124 
Pitti Gallery, 
Matteo Roselli, 108 
Andrea del Sarto, 
125 
Bartolommeo, 124 
Perugino, 124 
Ufizi Gallery 
Pontormo, 110 
Naticnal Museum 
Ghiberti, 33 


110, 


S. GEMIGNAGNO 
Pieve 
Fourteenth 
painters, 47, 233 
GENOA 
Palazzo Bianco 
Van Dyck, 185 
GHENT 
St. Bavon 
Gerard van Meire, 153 


century 


HAGUE 
Museum 
Rubens, 183 


LILLE 
Museum 
Tapestries, 160 
LLANDAFF 
Rossetti, 221 
Lonpon 
South Kensington Museum 
Raphael, 94 
Hampton Court 
Francia, 119 
Tapestries, 160 
Buckingham Palace 
Van Dyck, 186 
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Duke of Westminster 
Rubens, 183 
National Gallery 
Pontormo, 110 
Ubertini, 110 
Francia, 125 
Reynolds, 209 
Rossetti, 221 
Tate Gallery 
Watts, 224 
Louvain 
St. Peter’s 
Bouts, 153 
Lyons 
Gallery 
Andrea del Sarto, 107 


Manprip 
Prado Gallery 
Andrea del Sarto, 107 
Correggio, 127 
Tintoretto, 135 
Van Dyck, 185 
MANTUA 
Ducal Palace 
Mantegna, 61 


MILAN 
S. Maria delle Grazie 
Luini, 122 


Brera Gallery 
Rubens, 182 
Mopena 
Cathedral 
Doors, 25 
MoNREALE 
Cathedral 
Mosaics, 8, 112 
Door, 30 
MunNIcH 
Gallery 
Botticelli, 125 
Roger van der Weyden, 


153 
Van Dyck, 187 


New Haven 
Yale Art Gallery 


INDEX 


Trumbull, 216 
New York 
Church of St. Thomas 
Lafarge, 238 
Church of Incarnation 
Lafarge, 238-239 
Church of Ascension 
Lafarge, 239-240 
Church of St. Bartholomew 
Doors, 240 
Trinity Church 
Doors, 240 
Lenox Gallery 
Leslie, 216 
Metropolitan Museum 
Benjamin West, 212 
NUREMBERG 
San Lorenz 
Window, 21 


OBERAMMERGAU 
Passion Play, 16, 17 
ORVIETO 
Cathedral 
Sculptures, 25-28, 29, 88 
Frescoes, 50 
OxForp, ENGLAND - 
Exeter College Chapel 
Burne-Jones, 223 


PADUA 
Arena Chapel 
Giotto, 50-52 
Paris 
Louvre Gallery 
Daniele da Velo 108 
Veronese, 139, 140 
Titian, 141, 145 
Poussin, 175 
Rubens, 181, 
Rembrandt, 
Cluny Museum 
Tapestries, 160 
Luxembourg Gallery 
Cazin, 235 
Church of St. 
Paul 


183 


195, 107 


Vincent de 


INDEX 


Flandrin, 232 
Church of St. Germain des 
Prés 
Flandrin, 232-233 
PARMA 
Gallery 
' Francia, 125 
PERUGIA 
Hall of Exchange 
Perugino, 103 
Gallery 
Umbrian school, 117 
St. PETERSBURG 
Hermitage 
Rubens, 182 
Rembrandt, 195 
Murillo, 202 
PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania Academy 
Benjamin West, 213 
Washington Allston, 214 
PIsA 
Cathedral 
Doors, 30, 31 
Bazzi, 108 
Campo Santo, 65, 667, 1 
Buffalmaco, 
Triumph of Death and 
Last Judgment, 68 
Francesco da Volterra, 68 
Pietro di Puccio, 68-69 
Benozzo Gozzoli, 69-74, 
75 
PISTOJA 
Church of S. Francesco 
Early frescoes, 47 
PomposaA, NEAR FERRARA 
Church 
Early frescoes, 47 


RAVENNA 
Church of S. Apollinare 
Nuovo 
Mosaics, 8 
REIMS 
Cathedral 
Sculpture, 20 
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ROME 
Catacombs ZH St. Callixtus 
Frescoes, 
Church of. a Maria Mag- 
giore 
Mosaics, 7 
Church of S. Pietro in 
Vincoh 


Michelangelo, 42 
Church of S. Trinita de’ 
Monti 
Daniele da Volterra, 124 
Borghese Gallery 
Ubertini, 110 
Pinturicchio, III 
Vatican 
Chapel of Nicholas V. 
Fra Angelico, 59-60, 75 
Sistine Chapel, 102, 149 
150, 159, 206, 208 
Botticelli and his com- 
pany, 75-85, 112 
Michelangelo, 86-93, 147, 


178 
Raphael (tapestries 
since removed) 93-95 
Michelangelo, 95-06 
Hall of Heliodorus 
Giulio Romano, 98, 100 
Francesco Penni, 08, 
100 
Raphael, 100-102 
Loggia 
Raphael, 98-100, 102 
Hall of Tapestries 
Raphael, 94 
Borgia Apartments 
Pinturicchio, 103 
Gallery 
Raphael, 119 = * 


SARONNO 
Sanctuary 
Luini, 103 
SEEZ 
Cathedral 
Windows, 21 


312 


SEVILLE 
Charity Hospital 
Murillo, 199-200 
SIENA 
Cathedral 
Pavement, 90 
Library 
Pinturicchio, 60 
STRASBURG 
Cathedral 
Windows, 21 
Sculpture, 22, 23 


TAMWORTH, ENGLAND 
Church 
Burne-Jones, 222 
TorQUAY 
St. Michael's 
Burne-Jones, 223 
TURIN 
Gallery 
Francia, 125 
Veronese, 137 
Memling, 154 


VARALLO 
S. Maria delle Grazie 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, 103 
VENICE 
School of S. Rocco 
Tintoretto, 103, 145-150, 
159, 178, 179, 206 
Collection of Prince Gio- 
vanellt 


INDEX 


Ubertini, 111 
Church of St. Mark’s 
Doors, 30 
Mosaics, 8-9, 27 
St. Mark’s Library 
Grimani Breviary, 156 
Church of S. Sebastian 
Veronese, 136 
Church of Salute 
Tintoretto, 139 
Titian, 145 


Church of S. Giorgio 
Maggiore 
Tintoretto, 142 
VERONA 
San Zeno 


Sculpture, 25, 26 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
Corcoran Gallery 
Cabanel, 234 
Cathedral 
William Ordway Par- 
tridge, 240 
WELLS, ENGLAND 
Cathedral 
Sculpture, 22, 23 
WINCHESTER, ENGLAND 
College Chapel 
Window, 22 
WorcESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Insane Hospital 
Allston, 214 
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Nots. — The whereabouts of the several works of art listed in this index is 
indicated either in the body of the text, as referred to, or specified here in paren- 
theses. When pictures are in private collections, it is not considered necessary to 
name the owners. 

Aaron with Rop, Num. 17:8 | ABEL 
In Amiens cathedral In sculpture of Reims, 20 
sculpture, 20 ; Story or, Gen. 4: 1-8 
In - Biblia Pauperum,” On cathedral of Orvieto, 
263 26 


INDEX 


me = Petronio, Bologna, 
Ge. Ghiberti’s ae 35 


In frescoes of S. Gemi- 
gnagno, 47 
In frescoes of ‘ Green 
Cloister,” 64 
In frescoes of Campo 
Santo, 69 
ABNER 


Visitinc DAvip AT HEBRON, 
2 Sam. 3:20 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
264 
KILLED BY JoAB, 2 Sam. 3: 27 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


269 
ABRAHAM 
By Baldovinetti, 66 
By Raphael, 100 


By Burne-Jones, 224 
LiFe OF 
In mosaics of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, 9 
On Ghiberti’s Baptistery 
gate, 35 
In frescoes of S. Gemi- 
gnagno, 47 
By Benozzo Gozzoli, 60 
In Flemish tapestries, 
160 
In German prints, 163 
In Holbein’s “Icones,” 
170 
SEPARATE SUBJECTS IN LIFE 
OF: 
aes To CANAAN, Gen. 
12: 
By Viens Bassano 
(Vienna Gallery), 133 
MEETING MELCHISEDEC, 
Gen, 14:18 
Symbolism of, 14 
By Benozzo ore oe 72 
By Rubens, 183 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
268 


313 


In “Byzantine Guide,” 


277 
Visit oF THREE ANGELS, 
Gen, 18: 1-8 


By Benozzo Gozzoli, 72 

By Raphael, 99 

By Murillo (Duke of 
Sutherland), 200 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
266 

SACRIFICE OF, Gen. 22: I-14 

Symbolism of, 13, 233 

In English mysteries, 16 

In French cathedral 
sculpture, 20 

On Orvieto cathedral, 30 

Subject of competitive 
panel, 33 

By Baldovinetti, 66 

By Benozzo Gozzoli, 71 

By Andrea del Sarto, 
107-108 

By Bazzi, 108 

In German prints, 163 

By Rembrandt (Galleries 
of Dresden and St. 
Petersburg), I9QI, 192 

By James Barry (where- 
abouts unknown), 208 

By Copley (whereabouts 
unknown), 216 

By Burne-Jones, 224 

By Flandrin, 233 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


271 

In “Byzantine Guide,” 
278 

See also Hagar, and Mel- 


chisedec 
ABSALOM CONSPIRING 
AGAINST Davin, 2 Sam. 
15: 10-12 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
268 
ADAM AND EVE 
CREATION OF, Gen. 1:26 
and 2: 21-23 


314 


On cathedral of Orvieto, 
2 

On S. Petronio, Bologna, 
30 

On Ghiberti’s gate, 34 


In frescoes of S. Gemi- 
gnagno, 47 

In frescoes of “Green 
Cloister,’ 64 


In Campo Santo, 69 
By Michelangelo, 87 
TEMPTATION, OR FALL, OF, 


en. 3: 4-7 : 
On cathedral of Orvieto, 
26 
On S. Petronio, Bologna, 


30 
In frescoes of S. Gemi- 
gnagno, 47 
In frescoes of 
Cloister,” 64 
In Campo Santo, 69 
By Michelangelo, 87 
ApAM, DicGING 
On cathedral of Amiens, 


“ Green 


20 
On cathedral of Orvieto, 


26 
See Adam and Eve 
AMALEKITES, BATTLE OF, I 
Sam. 14: 48 
On Ghiberti’s gate, 35 
Amos 
By Sargent 
tion), 240 
ANANIAS, DEATH oF, Acts 


Cillustra- 


S=255 
By. Raphael, 95 
ANDREW, CALL oF, Matt. 4: 
18-20 
ay Ghirlandajo, 82, 84- 


5 
See also Peter 
ANGELS, FALL oF, 2 Peter 


204 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
269 


INDEX 


ANNUNCIATION 
See Christ 
APOCALYPSE 
In mosaics, 7 
In mosaics of St. Mark’s,9 
In the “ Byzantine Man- 
ual,” 10, 290 
In sculpture of Chartres, 
19 
In frescoes at Pomposa, 47 
In tapestries of Angers, 
159 
APOSTLES, CALL OF 
See Peter and Andrew 
ATHALIAH, MuRDER OF CHIL- 
DREN ORDERED BY, 2 
Kings 11-31 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
265 


PA ANGEL APPEARING 
Numbers 22: 31 
On ies cathedrai, 27 
BARNABAS 
See Paul 
BATHSHEBA 
See David 
oo Feast or, Dan. 


By ‘Rembrandt (private 
collection), 191 
By Allston, 214, 215-216 


CAIN 
Anp ABEL, Story oF, Gen. 
4:1- 
See Abel 


CURSE OF, Gen. 4: 

By Watts (Little. Hol- 
land House), 225 
CaLF, WorsHIP oF GOLDEN, 
Ex. 32: 1-6 and 19 

By Raphael, 99 

By Tintoretto (S. Maria 
dell’ Orto, Venice), 131 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
265 


INDEX 315 


CHRIST By Andrea del Sarto, 


LIFE OF 114 


Treated as series in 
church decoration, 46 

Varying length of serial 
treatment, I1I2 

In various series of fres- 
coes, 47 

In Giotto’s series at 
Assisi, 49-50 

In Giotto’s series at 
Padua, 50-52 

In Fra Angelico’s series 
in S. Marco, 58-59 

In series in Sistine 
Chapel, 76, 77, 82 

In series in Raphael’s 
Loggia, 98 

Subjects from, treated by 
Venetians, 138, 143, 
144 

In series in S. Rocco, 
Venice, 146 

In German prints, 163 

Subjects from, treated by 
Poussin, 176 

In Overbeck’s series of 
engravings, 227 

In Tissot’s water colours, 
235-237 

Ancestors oF, Matt. 1: 


I-17 
By Michelangelo, 90 
SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 
LIFE OF: 
ANNUNCIATION, Luke 1: 
26-38 
On Orvieto cathedral, 


2) 

On Ghiberti’s Baptistery 
gate, 33 

By Giotto, 51 

Special subject of Fra 
Angelico, 57-58, 59 

Typical composition in 
Italian Renaissance, 


113-114 


By Francia (Brera Gal- 
lery, Milan), 114 

Less conspicuous in Ve- 
netian than in Floren- 
tine art, 144 

By Tintoretto, 148 

By the Van Eycks (Ber- 
lin Gallery), 152 

By Roger van der Wey- 
den, 153 

By Rossetti, 221 

By Burne-Jones, 222 

By Flandrin, 233 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
263 

In “Byzantine Guide, 
281 


” 


ANGEL APPEARING TO SHEP- 


HERDS, Luke 2: 8-14 
By Jacopo Bassano (Am- 

brosiana, Milan and 

Dresden Gallery), 133 


Nativity, Luke 2: 1-7 


In French cathedral 
sculpture, 19 

By Perugino (des- 
troyed), 76, 95 

Typical composition of 
Italian Renaissance 
and list of exemplars, 
114-115. 

By Correggio, 115 

Less conspicuous in 
Venetian than in Flor: 
entine art, 144 

By Reynolds, 208 

By Copley, 216 

By Burne-Jones, 223 

By Lafarge, 238-239 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
263 

In “Byzantine Guide,” 
282 


ADORATION OF SHEPHERDS, 


Luke 2: 15-20 
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By Murillo (Madrid Gal- 
lery, Seville Museum, 
Vatican Gallery, St. 
Petersburg), 203-204 

. PRESENTATION, Luke 2: 
22-38 

By Giotto, 51 

By Fra Angelico, 59 

Favourite subject of 
Borgognone, 117 

By Roger van der Wey- 

_ den, 153 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
264 

ADORATION OF Kincs (ALSO 
CALLED ADORATION OF 
Mact) 

Fresco by Benozzo Goz- 
zoli, 67, 116 

Typical composition of 
Italian Renaissance 
and exemplars, 116- 
117 

Less conspicuous in 
Venetian than in Flor- 
entine art, 144 

By Roger van der Wey- 
den, 153, 154 

In Northern art, 154 

By Rubens, 182-183 

By Burne-Jones, 223 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


264 
In “Byzantine Guide,” 
282-283 
FLIGHT Into Ecypt, Matt, 


2aIS=15 
By Giotto (illustration), 


50 

In Italian Renaissance, 
117 

Favourite subject of 


Claude Lorraine, 177 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


264 
MurbdeErR OF THE INNOCENTS, 
Matt, 2: 16-18 


INDEX 


In “Biblia Patuperum,” 
265 
Hoty FAaMity In Ecyrt 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
265 
RETURN oF Hoty FAMILY 
From Ecyrpt, Matt. 2: 


19-21 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
265 
Curist CHiItp AND LITTLE 
St. JoHN (CHILDREN 
OF THE SHELL) 
By Murillo (Madrid Gal- 
lery), 205 
Boy Curist IN TEMPLE, 
Luke 2: 41-51 
By Holman Hunt, 220 
By Hofmann, 230 
Baptism, Matt. 3 : 13-17 
In mosaics, 7 
By Ghirlandajo, 63 
Old Testament type of, 77 
Fresco in Sistine Chapel, 
80, 82, 83 
Typical composition in 
Italian Renaissance, 117 
By Verocchio, 118 
By Perugino (Perugia 
Gallery), 118 
By Francia, 118-119 
In Venetian art, 144 
By Roger van der Wey- 
den, 153 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
266 
In “Byzantine Guide,” 
283 
TEMPTATION, Matt. 4 : I-11 
Old Testament type of, 


77 

By Botticelli, 82, 83 

By Tintoretto, 148 

By Ary Scheffer (Louvre, 
Paris) he 234 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
266 


INDEX 317 


In “Byzantine Guide,” 

283-284 
MARRIAGE AT CANnaé, John 

2: I-II 

By Giotto, 51 

Among Venetian paint- 
ers, 130 

By Tintoretto, 139 

Three pictures by Ver- 
onese (Dresden Gal- 
lery, Brera, Milan, and 


Louvre), 139-140 
In “Byzantine Guide,” 
284-285 


CHRIST AND THE SAMARI- 
nese Woman, John 
: 5-15 
By Lorenzo di Credi, 127 
By Filippino Lippi 
(Seminario, Venice), 
127 
MIRACLE AT BETHESDA 
(Lame Man HEAtep), 
John 5: 2-9 
In catacombs of St. Cal- 
lixtus, 3 
By Veronese, (S. Sebas- 
tiano, Venice), 143 
By Murillo (private col- 
lection), 200, 202 
Sermon on Mount, Matt. 
5, 6, and 7 
Old Testament type of, 


Chee; ; 
By Cosimo Roselli, 82, 


83 
By Von Uhde (where- 
abouts unknown) 231 
CHRIST AND THE CENTU- 
RION, Matt. 8: 5-13 
By Veronese (Madrid 
Gallery), 143 
FEAST IN THE PHARISEE’S 
Housr, Luke 7: 36- 


50 
Three pictures by Vero- 
nese (Venice Academy, 


Brera, Milan, and 
Louvre), 140 
By Moretto (S. Maria 


della Pieta, Venice), 
140-141 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
267 


CHRIST AT THE House OF 
Jatrus, Mark 5 : 22-27 
By Veronese (Vienna 
Gallery), 143 
Mrracrte oF Loaves, John 
6: 5-14 
Symbolism of, 
In catacombs ‘ok St. Cal- 
lixtus, 3 
By Tintoretto, 147 
By Murillo, 200, 201-202 
In “Byzantine Guide,” 
285 
CHRIST AND THE CANAAN- 
ITE Woman, Matt. 
15: 22-28 
By Palma Vecchio 
(Venice Academy), 
143 
TRANSFIGURATION, Luke 9: 
28-35 
By Fra Angelico, 59 
By Raphael, 119-120 
In Venetian art, 144 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


2 
In “Byzantine Guide,” 
285-286 
Curist PAYING TRIBUTE 
Money, Matt. 17: 
24-27 
By Masaccio, 55-56 
CHRIST AND THE ADULTER- 
ESS, John 8 : 3-11 
By Titian (Capitol, 
Rome), 143 
By Tintoretto (Venice 
Academy and Dresden 
Gallery), 143 
By John Trumbull, 216 


318 


PARABLE OF THE Goop Sa- 
MARITAN, Luke 10: 
30-35 

In German prints, 163 

By Rembrandt, 195-196 

By Watts (Manchester 
Gallery), 225 

Ratsinc oF Lazarus, John 

II : 1-44 

In catacombs of St. Cal- 
lixtus, 3 

By Giotto, 51 

By Sebastian del Piombo 
(National Gallery, 
London), 119-120 

In Venetian art, 144 

By Rembrandt, 196 

By Burne- Jones, 224 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
266 

In “Byzantine Guide,” 
286 

PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL 

Son, Luke 15 

In German prints, 163 

By Rembrandt, 195 

By Murillo (private col- 
lection), 200-202 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
273 

PARABLE OF RICH MAN AND 
poe Luke 16: 


31 
= Boniails Veronese 
(Venice Academy), 143 
PARABLE OF THE PHARISEE 
AND THE PUBLICAN, 
Luke 18: 9-14 
By Charles R. Leslie, 
216 
Curist Birsstnc LITTLE 
Cuitpren, Mark io: 
13-16 
By John Trumbull, 216 
By Burne-Jones, 224 
By Overbeck (where- 
abouts unknown), 227 


INDEX 


By Von Uhde (Leipzig 
Museum), 231 
CHRIST AND THE RICH 
Younc Man, Matt. 
19 : 16-22 
By Watts (Tate Gallery), 


225 
By Hofmann  (where- 
abouts unknown), 230 
PARABLE OF THE LABOURERS 
IN THE VINEYARD, Matt. 
20: I-16 
By Rembrandt, 195 
CHRIST WITH THE MOTHER 
OF JAMES AND JOHN, 
Matt. 10 : 20-23 
By Bonifazio Veronese 
(Borghese Gallery, 
Rome), 143 
PASSION OF 
In mosaics of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, 8 
Full treatment of, in 
serial illustration, 120 
Subjects from, in sepa- 
rate pictures, 120 
Rare in Venetian art, 


144 

Treated by Titian, 145 

By Tintoretto, 146 

By Memling, 154-155 

In German prints, 163, 
166 

In series of prints, by 
Lucas van Leyden, 166 

In series of prints, by 
Martin Schongauer, 
166 

In series of prints, by 
Diirer, 166-167 

Best subjects of Rubens, 
181 

In decorations of St. 
Germain des Prés, 233 

ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM, 

Matt. 21: I-11 

By Giotto, 51 


INDEX _ 819 


By Flandrin, 233 
aoe Biblia Pauperum,” 


7 
Curist WEEPING OVER JERU- 
SALEM, John 19: 4I- 


44 
By Ary Scheffer (private 
collection), 234 
CurRist CLEANSING THE 
TEMPLE, Matt. 21: 


12-13 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
267 
PARABLE OF THE SHEEP AND 
GOATS, AND THE 
“Works oF Mercy,’ 
Matt. 25 : 35-36 
By Murillo, 200 
CHRIST AND THE TRIBUTE 
Money, Matt. 22: 
15-22 
By *Sitian (Dresden Gal- 
lery), 100, 143, 144, 
185-186 
By Van Dyck, 185-186 
By Copley, 216 
PARABLE OF THE VIRGINS, 
Matt. 25 : 2-3 
In “Biblia Pauperum,”’ 


2 
Last Supper, Matt. 26: 


20-29 

Old Testament types of, 
13, 17, 77 : 

In two refectories of S. 


Marco, 57 

By Cosimo Roselli, 82, 
83-84 

Typical Florentine com- 
position, 121 


By Andrea del Sarto 
(S. Salvi, Florence), 
122 


Two pictures by Ghir- 
landajo (S. Marco and 
Ogni Santi, Florence), 
122 


By Andrea del Castagno 
Apollonia, Flor- 

ence), 122 

By Leonardo da Vinci, 
122 

Five pictures by Tinto- 
RettOmme (Ome ba0lO; 9: 
Stefano, S. Rocco, SS. 
Protasio e Gervasio, S. 
Giorgio Maggiore, Ven- 
ice), 142-143, 147 

By Dierick Bouts, 153 

By Ernst Zimmermann, 
231 

By s von Gebhardt, 231 

By Von Uhde, 231 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


2 

In “Byzantine Guide,” 
286 

WaAsHING DiscrPLes’ FEET, 


Brown 
(National Gallery) 219 
Curist AND Pui.ip, John 


14: 8-9 
By Bonifazio II. (Ven- 
ice Academy), 143 
Curist’s FAREWELL To His 
Discretes, John 14 : 31 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
269 
Acony Im GarvEn, Matt. 
26 : 36-46 
By Cosimo Roselli, 84 
BETRAYAL, Matt. 26 : 47-49 
Old Testament types of, 


17 

By Cosimo Roselli, 84 

By Van Dyck, 185 

By Flandrin, 233 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
269 

SoLpIERS FALLING TO 

Grounp, John 18: 6 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


269 


320 INDEX 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE, 
Luke 22: 11-23 
Old Testament types of, 


17 
By Tintoretto, 148 
PILATE WasHING His 
Hanps, Matt. 27: 24 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


270 
In “Byzantine Guide,” 
286-287 
Tue Mock1nc (CHRIST 
CROWNED WITH 
Tuorns), Mark 15: 
15-19 


By Titian (Louvre and 
Munich Gallery), 121, 


145 
Curist CROWNED WITH 
THORNS, Mark 15: 


15-19 
By Van Dyck (Berlin 
Gallery), 185 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
270 
Ecce Homo, John 19: 4-5 
By Tintoretto, 148 
By Titian (Vienna Gal- 
lery), 145 
By Murillo (private col- 
lections), 204 
By Scheffer (private col- 
lection), 234 
Curist REJECTED (SAME 
SuByjEncrT As Ecce 
Homo), 
By Benjamin West, 213 
Curist Bearinc His 
Cross (PROCESSION TO 
Catvary), John 10: 
16-17 
By Giotto, 52 
By Tintoretto, 148 
By Titian (Madrid and 
St. Petersburg), 145 
By Rubens (Ascent of 
Calvary), 181 


By Flandrin, 233 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
270 
In “Byzantine Guide,” 
287 
ELEVATION OF Cross 
By Rubens (Antwerp 
Cathedral), 178-179 
By Van Dyck (Church 
of Notre Dame, Cour- 
tray), 186 
CruciFixion, Matt. 27: 
-42 
In mosaics of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, 
Old Testament types of, 


13 
On Orvieto cathedral, 28 
On Ghiberti’s Baptistery 


gate, 33 
By School of Giotto, 53- 


54 

By Fra Angelico, 57 

Subject_missing in Sis- 
tine Chapel, 82 

By Cosimo Roselli, 84. 

Typical composition in 
Italian Renaissance, 
122-123 

By Tintoretto, 146, 148- 
149, I 

By Gerard van Meire 


= Bavon, Ghent), 
By ee 181 
Best subject of Van 


By Murillo (Galleries of 
Seville and Madrid), 
204 

By Burne-Jones, 224 

By Flandrin, 233 

By Constant, 237 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
271 

In “Byzantine Guide,” 
288-289 


INDEX 821 


SoLprers Prercinc Curist’s 


Sinz, John 19 : 34 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
271 

DESCENT FROM Cross, Luke 
23: 50-53 aa 

Typical composition of 
Italian Renaissance, 
123-124 

By Fra Angelico, 124, 


igen 
By Daniele da Volterra, 


124 

By Rubens (Antwerp 
Cathedral), 179-180 

By Rembrandt, 196 

DeEsceENT INTO HELL, I 
Peter 3: 19 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
272 

Deposition (Atso CALLED 
LAMENTATION OR 
PrerA) 

By Giotto, 52 

Typical composition of 
Italian Renaissance, 
124 

By Decloned. 124-125 

By Perugino, 124-125 

By Andrea del Sarto, 125 

By Botticelli, 125 

By Signorelli, 125 

Three pictures by Fran- 
cia, 125 

By Rubens, 181 

By Van Dyck, 187 

By Murillo (Seville Mu- 
seum), 204 


ENTOMBMENT, John 19: 


41-42 
By Raphael (Borghese 
Gallery, Rome), 126 
By Taddeo Gaddi (Flor- 
ence Academy), 126 
By Mantegna (engray- 
ings), 126 
By John Trumbull, 216 


By Madox Brown (pri- 
vate collection), 219 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
271 


RESURRECTION, Matt. 28: 


2-4 

In mosaics of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, 8 

Lunette by Luca della 
Robbia, 40 

By Giotto, 52 

By school of Giotto, 54 

By Fra Angelico (illus- 
tration), 56, 68 

By Fra Angelico, 59 

By Buffalmaco, 68 

In frescoes of Sistine 
oe (Ghirlandajo), 


7 

Bold treatment of, by 
Italian Renaissance 
painters, 126 

By Tintoretto, 147 

By Durer, 167 

By Copley, 216 

By Flandrin, 233 

“Tn Biblia Pauperum,? 
272 

In “Byzantine Guide,” 
289 


CHRIST, THE RISEN 


By Bartolommeo (Pitti, 
Florence), 107 


APPEARANCE TO Mary Mac- 


DALENE IN GARDEN 
(Atso Catiep Nout 
Me ‘Tancere), John 
20: II-17 

By Fra Angelico, 59 

By Lorenzo di Credi 
(Uffizi, Florence), 127 

By Filippino Lippi (Semi- 
nario, Venice), 127 

By Correggio, 127 

By Lafarge, 238 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
273 


322 


In “Byzantine Guide,” 


THREE WoMEN AT TOMB, 
Mark 16: 1-6 
By Lafarge, 238 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
272 
Supper AT Emmaus, Luke 
24: 29-31 
In Venetian art, 127, 141 
By Veronese (Louvre, 
Paris), 141 
By Jacopo Bassano 
(Cittadella), 141 
By Marco Marziale, 
(Venice Academy), 


141 
By Carpaccio (S. Salva- 
tore, Venice), 141 
By Titian, 141 
In German prints, 163 
By Rembrandt, 197-198 
APPEARANCE TO DISCIPLES, 
Mark 16: 14 
By Buffalmaco, 68 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
273 
APPEARANCE TO ‘THOMAS, 
John 20: 26-29 
Rather rare in art, 127 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
273 
ASCENSION, Luke 24: 50- 
51, and Acts 1 : Q-II 
In the mosaics of St. 
Mark’s, Venice, 8 
Lunette by Luca della 
Robbia, 40 
By Giotto, 52 
By school of Giotto, 54 
By Buffalmaco, 68 
Bold treatment of, by 
Italian Renaissance 
painters, 126-127 
By Tintoretto, 147 
By Burne-Jones, 224 
By Lafarge, 239-240 


INDEX 


In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
274 3 : 
In “Byzantine Guide,” 

289-290 


Curist PREACHING 

By Rembrandt, 196 
Curist HEALING 

By Rembrandt, 196-197 
CHRIST WITH THE DiscI- 


PLES 
By Charles R. Leslie, 216 
CHRIST AND THE FISHER- 
MEN (CALL OF JAMES 
AND JOHN?) 
By Zimmermann, 231 
. For Otuer SuBjects 
See Apostles, Andrew, 
Fishes, Miraculous 
Draught of, James, 
John, Peter 
CuurcH, ESTABLISHMENT OF 
See Peter 
CREATION 
Story oF, Gen. I 
In French cathedral 
sculpture, 19 
On cathedral of Orvieto, 


2 

In “Green Cloister,” 64 

By Michelangelo, 87 

By Raphael, 99-100 

Not attempted by Tin- 
toretto, 148 

ANGELS OF 

By Burne-Jones (private 

collection), 222 


Dacon, FALLING TO THE 
GROUND BEFORE THE 
Ark, I Sam. 5 : 3-4 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
265 
DANIEL 
By Michelangelo, 89 
By Burne-Jones, 224 
By Sargent  (illustra- 
tion), 240 


INDEX 


ACCUSED BY pees 
Daniel 6: 
In Passion Play, 17 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


270 
dane ane Lions, Daniel 


Symbolism of, 5 


In catacombs of St. Cal- 


lixtus, 3 

By Rubens, 183 

By James Barry (where- 
abouts unknown), 208 

Davip 

In Chartres cathedral 
sculpture, 20 

In window at Chartres, 


21 
Bronze statue by Dona- 
tello (National Mu- 


seum, Florence), 37 
Marble statue by Dona- 
tello (National Mu- 
seum, Florence), 37 
By Ciuffagni, 40 
By Michelangelo, 41-42, 


43, 44 : 
By Fra Angelico, 60 
By Baldovinetti, 66 
SEED oF 
By Rossetti, 221 
Lire oF 
By Raphael, 99 
In Grimani 
156 
SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 
Life OF: 
ANOINTED KING, 
16233 
In Grimani Breviary, 156 
PLayIne To SAuL, 1 Sam. 


16: 23 
By Rembrandt (Frank- 
fort and the Hague), 
191, 194 
Davin AND GOLIATH, I 
Sem. 17: 38-51 


Breviary, 


1 Sam. 


823 


By Benozzo Gozzoli, 69, 


73 
By Michelangelo, or 
Eyre da Volterra, 
I 


By Burne-Jones, 224 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
272 
In “Byzantine Guide,” 
278 
TRIUMPH OF, I Sam. 18: 6 
By Matteo Roselli, 108 
In cassoni pictures, III 
In Grimani Breviary, 156 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
267 
AssIsTtepD BY MICHAL, I 
Sam. 19 : 12 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
264 
DireEcTED TO RETURN TO THE 
LAND oF JUDAH, 2 
Sam. 2: 1 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
265 
DaAviIpD AND BATHSHEBA, 2 
Sam. 11 : 2-4 
In Flemish tapestries, 160 
In German prints, 164 
By Rubens’ (Dresden 
Gallery), 183 
See also Abner, Absalom, 
and Nathan 
Deap Man Revive, 2 Kings, 
13 : 20-21 
By Allston, 214 
DEBORAH 
By Abbey, 237 


ELIJAH 
By Burne-Jones, 224 
By Sargent, 241 
SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 


LIFE oF: 
Wit Wipow’s Son, 1 
Kings 17 : 23 


By Madox Brown, 219 


324 


In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
266 
SACRIFICE OF, I Kings 18: 


3 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
274 
FEEDING PEOPLE 
By Tintoretto, 147 
Fep By THE ANGEL, I 
Kings 19: 5-6 
By Tintoretto, 147 
In “Byzantine Guide,” 
279 
TAKEN UP INTO HEAVEN, 
2 Kings 2: II 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


274 
See also Jezebel 
ELISHA 
Met sy SONS OF THE 
PROPHETS, 2 Kings 


2 is 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
267 
Mockep, 2 Kings 2: 23-24 
In Holbein’s “ Icones,” 


171 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
270 
PROPHECY OF, DISCREDITED, 
2 Kings.7 : 1-2 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


269 
See also Dead Man Re- 
vived 
ELYMAS STRICKEN BLIND, 
ACtsa13 ee tr 
By Raphael, 95 
EnocH TAKEN UP INTO 
HEAVEN, Gen. 5: 24 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
274 
Esau SeELtinc His BrirtH- 
RIGHT, Gen. 25: 20-34 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
266 
See also Isaac, and Jacob 


INDEX 


EspraAs DIRECTED TO REBUILD 
TEMPLE, I Esdras 4 
(Apocrypha) 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
267 
ESTHER 
STORY OF 


In cassoni pictures, III 
In Venice, 136, 163 

In tapestries, 160 

In German prints, 163 
In Holbein’s “ Icones,” 


170 
By Tissot, 237 
SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 


LIFE OF: 
JoURNEY TO- AHASUERUS, 
Esther 2:8 


By Veronese, 136 
CoroNATION, Esther 2: 17 
By Veronese, 136 
BEForE AHASUERUS, Esther 
5 21-2 
Two pictures by Tinto- 
retto (Hampton Court 
and Madrid Gallery), 
136 
In Lucas van Leyden’s 
print, 164, 165-166 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


274 
ESTHER AND HAMAN, 
Esther 7:7 


By Rembrandt (King of 
Roumania), 191, 104 
See also Haman, and 
Mordecai 
Eve 


CREATION OF, Gen. 2 : 21-22 
In MHolbein’s “ Icones,” 
169-170 
By Watts, 224 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
271 
TEMPTATION OF, Gen. 3: 


1-6 
By Walter Crane, 237 


INDEX 


In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


3 
REPENTANT 
By Watts, 224 
Wit SPINDLE 
On Orvieto cathedral, 26 
See also Adam 
EZEKIEL 
In window at Chartres, 


21 

By Donatello, 39 

By Michelangelo, 89 

By Burne-Jones, 224 

By Sargent (illustra- 
tion), 240 

Vision oF, Ezek. I : 4-14 

On Orvieto cathedral, 27 

By Raphael (Pitti, Flor- 
ence), 108-109 

By Tintoretto, 147 


FAMINE, SEVEN YEARS OF, 
Gen. 41 : 30 
By Overbeck, 229 
FisHeEes, MIRACULOUS 
Draucut or, Luke 5: 
4-11 
By Raphael, 94 
By Northcote (where- 
abouts unknown), 208 
FLoop 
See Noah for Deluge 


GIDEON 
ANGEL APPEARINGTO, 
Judges 6: 11-12 
On Orvieto cathedral, 27 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
273 
AND THE FLeEce, Judges 
6 : 36-40 
In tapestries, 160 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
263 


HABAKKUK. 
By Donatello, 38 


325 


Hacar, DIsMISsAL OF, Gen. 


Ze etd! 

By Rembrandt (private 
collections), 192 ~ 
By Overbeck (where- 

abouts unknown), 228 
HaGAR AND ISHMAEL, Gen. 


2I : 14-19 
By West (illustration), 
212 
By Copley, 216 
By Cazin, 235 
Haccal 
By Sargent, 241 
Ham, UnNcoveERING His 
FATHER 
See Noah 
HAMAN AND Morpecat, Es- 
ther 5:9 
By Sir Thomas Lawrence 
(whereabouts un- 
known), 208 
CRUCIFIXION OF, Esther 


TEAMS 
By Michelangelo, 91 
See also Esther 


HELIoporUS, CHASTISEMENT 
oF, 2 Maccabees, 3 
(Apocrypha) 

By Raphael, ror-102 

HOoLOFERNES 

See Judith 

Hoty Spirit, DESCENT oF, 

Acts 2: 1-4 
In mosaics of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, 8 


By Giottesque painters, 54 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
274 


Isaac 
LIFE OF 
By Benozzo Gozzoli, 69 
Favourite subject of Lor- 
raine, 177 
SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 
LIFE OF: 


326 INDEX 


CARRYING Woop For SACRI- 
FICE, Gen. 22 : 6 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


270 
See also Abraham 
MARRIAGE OF, WITH RE- 
BECCA, Gen. 24: 67 
By Benozzo Gozzoli, 71 
VISION OF, Gen. 26: 2-4 
or 24 
By Raphael, 99 
SENDING FortH Esau TO 
Hunt, Gen. 27 : 1-4 
By Benozzo Gozzoli, 72 
BLESSING JACOB, Gen. 27 : 23 
In Amiens cathedral 
sculpture, 20 
By Benozzo Gozzoli, 72 
BLEsstInc Esau, Gen. 27 : 
38-40 
By Rembrandt (private 
collection), 192, 193 
IsarlAH 
In French cathedral 
sculpture, 20 
In window at Chartres, 21 
By Ciuffagni, 40 
By Michelangelo, 89 
By Bartolommeo (Uffizi, 
Florence), 107 
In MHolbein’s “ Icones,” 
170, 171 
By Burne-Jones, 224 
By Sargent, 241 
ISRAELITES 
Catt oF, Ex, 15 : 13 and 17 
By Roselli, 77, 78 
ExXopUS 2082 By. 12.237 


and 51 
By Botticelli, 78, 79 
IN THE WILDERNESS 
By Rubens, 183 
See also Moses 


JACOB 
By Raphael, 100 
LIFE OF 


On Ghiberti’s gate, 35 
By Benozzo Gozzoli, 69 
Favourite subject of Lor- 
raine, 177 
Favourite subject of 
Murillo, 202 
SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 
LIFE OF: 
DreEAM OF, Gen. 28 : 12 
By Tintoretto, 147 
By Murillo, 202 
By Allston (private col- 
lection), 213, 214 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
275 
JOURNEY OF, Gen. 31 : 17-18 
By Jacopo Bassano 
(Ducal Palace, Venice, 
and Hampton Court), 


ae 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
265 
MEETING RACHEL AT- WELL, 
Gen. 29 : I0-II 
By Benozzo Gozzoli, 71 
By Raphael, 99 
By Palma Vecchio 
(Dresden Gallery), 
131-132 
By Murillo (Dulwich 
College), 203 
MARRIAGE OF, WITH Ra- 
CHEL, Gen, 29 : 28 
By Benozzo Gozzoli, 71 
WRESTLING WITH THE 


ANGEL, Gen, 32:24- 
26 
By Rembrandt (Berlin 


Gallery), 191 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
273 
Jacos 202 Esau, Gen. 33: 
I- 
Francesco Bassano 
(Vienna Gallery), 133 
RECEIVING JoSEPH’s BLOODY 
Coat, Gen. 37: 33 


INDEX 


By Rembrandt (St. 
Petersburg), I9I, 193 

By Madox Brown, 219 

By Schadow, 229 

BLESSING JOSEPH’s SoNs, 

Gen. 48 : 9 and 14 

In Amiens cathedral 
sculpture, 20 

By Rembrandt (Cassel 
Gallery), 192, 193-194 


JAMES, CALL oF, Matt. 4: 


21-22 
By Basaiti (Venice 
Academy and Vienna 
Gallery), 143 
See also John 
JEPHTHAH, Vow oF, Judges 


Tt 30 

By Opie (whereabouts 
unknown), 208 

JEREMIAH 

In Amiens cathedral 
sculpture, 20 

In window at Chartres,21 

By Michelangelo, 89 

By Allston (Yale Art 
Museum), 213 

By Burne-Jones, 224 


JericHo, Fart oF, Joshua 
6: 20 

By Benozzo Gozzoli, 69 
Jesse TREE 


Subject of windows, 21 
In “Byzantine Guide,” 
280-281 
JezEBEL » SEEKING ELIJAH’S 
DeaTH, I Kings 19: 
1-2 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
270 
Jos 
A prototype of Christ, 


14, 19 
On cathedral of Amiens, 


20 
By Bartolommeo (Uffizi, 
Florence), 107 


327 


LIFE OF 
In frescoes of S. Gemi- 
gnagno, 47 
By Francesco da Vol- 
terra, 68 


In Holbein’s 
170, I7I 
By William Blake, 209- 


“Tcones,” 


212 
SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 
LIFE OF: 


FEAST OF CHILDREN oF, Job 
TI: 45 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


275 
AMONG THE ASHES, Job 
2s 
In “Byzantine Guide,” 
280 
JOEL 
By Michelangelo, 89 
By Sargent, 241 
Joun Baptist 
In Chartres cathedral 
sculpture, 20 
Bas-relief by Donatello 
(National Museum, 
Florence), 37 
Statue by Donatello 
(National Museum, 
Florence), 37 
Statue by Donatello 
(Church of the Frari, 
Venice), 37-38 
LIFE OF 
On Florence Baptistery 
gate, 32 
By Giotto, 52 
By Ghirlandajo, 62-63 
At Scalzo, 64 
SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 
Lire oF: 
Birtu oF, Luke 1: 57 
By Ghirlandajo, 63 
By Roger van der Wey- 
den, 153 
NaAminc or, Luke 1 : 63 


328 


By Giotto, 52 

By Ghirlandajo, 63 
PREACHING, Luke 3: 3 

By Ghirlandajo, 63 

By Andrea del Sarto (il- 

lustration), 64 

DEcoLLaTION, Matt. 14 : 10 

By Roger van der Wey- 


den, 153 
For OTHER SUBJECTS 
See Christ (Baptism) 


and Salome 
JoHN, EVANGELIST 
In window at Chartres, 


21 
By the Van Eycks (Ber- 
lin Gallery), 152 
By Burne-Jones, 224 
LIFE OF 
In series of frescoes by 
Giotto, 52 
SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 
LiFe OF: 
Cat oF, Matt. 4 : 21-22 
By Basaiti (Venice 
Academy and Vienna 
Gallery), 143 
Heatinc Lame Man, Acts 


Suis 
By Raphael, 95 
VISION oF, Rev. 21: 9 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
276 
JonAH 
AND THE WHALE, Jonah 1 : 
17 and 2; 10 
Symbolism ‘of, 5, 233 
In catacombs of St. Cal- 
lixtus, 3, 4 
By Flandrin, 233 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


271, 272 
In “Byzantine Guide,” 
279-280 
PREACHING OF, Jonah 3: 4 
By Watts (Tate Gal- 
lery), 225 


INDEX 


LAMENTATION oF, Jonah 4: 
3 and 8 
In Holbein’s 
171 
JosEPH 
LIFE OF 
In mosaics of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, 9 
On Ghiberti’s Baptistery 
gate, 35 
By Benozzo Gozzoli, 69 
In cassoni pictures, 109- 


“Tcones,” 


Ill 

In German Bible prints, 
163 

In series of prints by 
Lucas van Leyden, 166 

In Holbein’s “ Icones,” 


170 
At Casa Bartholdi, 228- 


229 
Subjects from, by Tissot, 
237 , 
SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 
LIFE OF: 

DREAM OF, Gen. 37: 5-8 
By Rembrandt (private 
collection), 193, 104 
Let Down INTO WELL, 

Gen. 37 : 20 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
271 
SALE OF (oR DRAWN FROM 
WELL), Gen. 37 : 28 
As type of Christ’s Be- 
trayal, 17, 233, 268 
By Bonifazio (private 
collection), 131 
By Overbeck, 228 
By Flandrin, 233 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
268 
In “Byzantine Guide,” 
278 
TEMPTATION OF, BY Pott- 
PHAR’S WIFE, Gen. 39 : 
7-10 


INDEX 


In German prints, 163 
By Veit, 229 

In Prison, Gen. 39 : 20 
By Schadow, 229 


INTERPRETING PHARAOH’S 
DREAM, Gen. 41: 14- 
36 


By Cornelius, 229 
RECOGNIZED BY His BreTH- 
REN, Gen. 45 : I-4 

By Cornelius, 229 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


273 
See also Jacob, and Reu- 
ben 
JoSHUA 
By Donatello, 38 
By Sargent, 241 
LIFE OF 
On Ghiberti’s gate, 35 
SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 
LiFe OF: 
CHARGE oF, BY Moses 
See Moses 
ANGELAPPEARING TO, 
Joshua §: 13-15 
On Orvieto cathedral, 27 
AT THE BATTLE oF AI, 
Joshua 7: 2-6 
By John Trumbull, 216 
CoNQuUERING Kincs, Joshua 
12: 7 and 24 


In Holbein’s “Icones,” 

171 
JupAs Ptortinc CuHrist’s 
; BetrayaL, Matt. 26: 


14-1 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
268 
Jupas MAccABEUS 
In Amiens cathedral 
sculpture, 20 
PURIFYING THE TEMPLE, 
Maccabees 4 (Apoc- 
rypha) 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
268 


329 

JUDITH AND  HOLOFERNES, 

Judith 13 : 9-10 (Apoc- 
rypha) 


In Amiens cathedral 
sculpture, 20 

By Michelangelo, 91 

By Rubens (known only 
by copies and engray- 
ings), 183 

By Abbey, 237 


Lams, ADoRATION oF, Rev. 14 
By the Van Eycks (Ber- 
lin Gallery), 153 
Last JUDGMENT 
Biblical derivation of 
subject, II 
In French cathedral 
sculpture, 19 


On Orvieto cathedral, 
26 and 28 

In frescoes of S. Gemi- 
gnagno, 47 


In Campo Santo, 68 
eee 86, 95- 


9 
Derivation of, from medi- 


zval literature, 254, 
note 
In “Biblia Pauperum,”’ 
275 
In “Byzantine Guide,” 
293-295 
LAZARUS, RAISING OF 
See Christ 
Lor 
FLEEING FROM Sopom, Gen. 
19 : 15 and 26 
By Raphael, 99 
By Veronese (Louvre, 


RATS het 
By Rubens, 183 
See allied subject, 
Sodom, Destruction of 
Lor anp His DAvuGHTERS, 
Gen, 19 : 30-36 
In German prints, 164 


330 


LUKE - 
In window at Chartres, 
21 


MAGDALENE 
By Donatello (Baptistery, 
Florence), 38 
Curist APPEARING TO 
See Christ 
MALACHI 
By Sargent, 241 
Manna, FAL orf, 
160: I4-15 
Symbolism of, 13, 17 
In Venetian churches, 


Exodus 


131 
By Tintoretto, 131, 142 
By Veronese (S. Apos- 
toli, Venice), 131 
By Poussin, 175 
By Overbeck (Basle Mu- 


seum), 228 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
268 
MANOAH, SACRIFICE OF, 


Judges 13: 19-20 
By Rembrandt (Dresden 
Gallery), 191, 193 
Mark 
In window at Chartres, 
21 
MarTHA AND MARY 
By Charles R. Leslie, 216 
MatTTrHew 
In window at Chartres, 
2I 
MELCHISEDEC 
In French cathedral 
sculpture, 19, 20 
By Burne-Jones, 224 
See Abraham 
MIcCAIAH’S PROPHECY OF 
ABHAB’S DEATH, I 
Kings, 22: 8-9, 15-18, 


26-27 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


269 


INDEX 


MririAM 
Sone or, E¥. 15 : 20 
By Washington Allston 
(private collection), 
213 
CLEANSED OF LEPROSY, 
Numbers 12: 10-15 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
267 
Moses 
In French cathedral 
sculpture, 19 
By Michelangelo, 42-44 
By Fra Angelico, 60 
By Baldovinetti, 66 
By Raphael, 100 
In Italian Renaissance, 
altar-pieces, 106 
By Sargent, 241 
LIFE OF 
In mosaics of St. Mark’s, 


9 
On Ghiberti’s gate, 35 
In frescoes of S. Gemi- 
ghagno, 47 
By Benozzo Gozzoli, 69 
In ena Chapel, 76, 77, 


7 
By Raphael, 99 
In Flemish _ tapestries, 


160 
In Holbein’s “Icones,” 


170 
Subjects from, by Pous- 
sin, I74 
SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 
LIFE OF: 

In ButrusHes (or FInp- 
ING OF, Ex. 2: 3-6 
By Perugino (destroyed), 

76, 95 
By Raphael, 99 
Four pictures by Boni- 


fazio (Dresden Gal- 
lery, Pitti, Florence, 
Brera, Milan, Chigi, 


Rome), 134-135 
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By Tintoretto, 135 

Pictures by Veronese 
(Dresden Gallery, St. 
Petersburg, Madrid, 
Turin, Lyons, Dijon), 


135 
Five pictures by Poussin 
(two in the Louvre, 
others best known by 
engravings), 174-175 
By Overbeck (Basle Mu- 
seum), 228 
Overcomine Ecyptian, Ex. 


a 12 
By Botticelli, 77, 78 
In Mipran 
By Botticelli, 77, 78, 79 
AT THE Burnina BusH, 
rei rae Were 
By Botticelli, 78 
By Burne-Jones, 224 
By Flandrin, 233 
In “Biblia Pauperum,”’ 
263 
JoURNEY OF, FROM MIDIAN 
To Eeyrt, Exodus 4: 


20 
By Pinturicchio, 77, 81 
ARRESTED BY ANGEL, Ex. 


4:24 
By Pinturicchio, 8 
ee te oF Son OF, 
TG Be 
By Pintarsectho, 77,8 
Leapinc IsRAELITES 


By Botticelli (illustra- 
tion), 78 
Crossine Rep Sea, Ex. 14: 
21-22 


By Benozzo Gozzoli, 72 

By Cosimo Roselli, ’80 

By Poussin, 175 

ae “Biblia Pauperum,’ 
266 

MOSES AND THE FALSE 

Priests, Numbers 16: 
31-35 


By Botticelli, 77, 79 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
275 

STRIKING THE Rock, Num- 

bers 20: I! 

Symbolism of, 4 

In catacombs of St. Cal- 
lixtus, 3 

By Ubertini, 111 

By Jacopo Bassano 
(Dresden Gallery), 133 

By Tintoretto, 148 

By Poussin, 175, 201 

By Murillo, 200 

By Murillo, 200-201 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
271 

In “Byzantine Guide,” 
279 

LIFTING UP THE SERPENT, 

Numbers 21: 9 

Symbolism of, 13 

In French cathedral 
sculpture, 20 

By Benozzo Gozzoli, 


71 
By Michelangelo, 91 
By Tintoretto, 147 
By Rubens, 183, 201 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
271 
Moses on Mount (RE- 
CEIVING Law), Ex. 19: 
20 and 20: 1-20 
By Benozzo Gozzoli, 73 
By Roselli, 77, 78, 80 
By Benjamin West, 212 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
274 5 : 
In “Byzantine Guide,” 
278 : 
DestrovING TABLES OF 
Law, Ex. 32: 19 
By Cosimo Roselli, 78 
By Rembrandt (Berlin 
Gallery), 191, 201 
See also allied subject of 


332 


Calf, Worship of 
Golden 
Seaveue — TO PEOPLE, 
EX. : 
ee in ‘Sistine Chapel, 
78, 80, 81 
FAREWELL OF, TO JOSHUA, 
POuiR3B% e223 
In fresco of Sistine 
Chapel, 77, 78, 81 
LooKING AT PROMISED 
Lanp, Deut. 34: I- 
By Cosimo Roselli, 78 
DEATH oF, Deut. 34: 5-6 
In fresco of Sistine 
Chapel (Salviati), 78 
By Cabanel, 234 
See also Manna, Fall of 
MoRDECAI, TRIUMPH OF, 
Esther 6: 11 
Veronese, 136 
See Haman 


NaHu 
By Suueut (illustration) , 
240 
NaTHAN Reprovinc Davin, 
2 Sam. 12:7 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
267 
Noau 
By Baldovinetti, 66 
By Raphael, 100 
By Burne-Jones, 224 
LIFE oF 
In Mysteries, 16 
At S. Petronio, Bologna, 


30 
On Ghiberti’s gate, 35 
In Campo Santo, 69 

SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 

LIFE OF: 
BUILDING THE ARK, Gen. 
6: 14-16 and 22 
On Amiens 


20 
In Campo Santo, 69 


cathedral, 


INDEX 


By Walter Crane, 237 
ENTERING ARK, Gen. 7: 


7-9 

By Jacopo Bassano 
(Vienna Gallery), 133 

DELUGE (oR FLoop), Gen. 

7 : 17-20 

Symbolism of, 4 

In ee of St. Cal- 
lixtus, 

By oat Uccello, 65 

In Campo Santo, 

By Michelangelo, 87 

In Holbein’s “Icones,” 


170 
By West (whereabouts 
unknown), 212 
By Watts (Little Hol- 
land House), 225 
RECEIVING Dove INTO THE 
ARK 
In St. Mark’s mosaics 
(illustration), 10 
VINEYARD OF, Gen. 9 : 20 
By Benozzo Gozzoli, 71 
DRUNKENNESS OF, Gen. 9: 
21-23 
By Michele. 88 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
270 


OBADIAH 
By Sargent, 241 
OLp TESTAMENT 
Emphasis upon, in the 
art of the catacombs, 5 
Series of illustrations, in 
S. Maria Maggiore, 7 
At Monreale, 8 
In St. Mark’s, Venice, 


-9 

In the “ Byzantine Man- 
1ialastO 

In the “ Speculum,” 
“Bibliay’=12 

In gee medieval drama, 
I 


and 
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In medieval windows, 


22 
One the pier of Orvieto, 


At S. Petronio, 29 
On Ghiberti’s gate, 34 
In early mural painting, 


In later mural painting, 
4- 

In Campo Santo, 66, 
68 


In Sistine Chapel, 86 

In Raphael’s Loggia, 98 

In school of S. Rocco, 
146-147, 149 | 

In Grimani Breviary, 156 

Rarity of subjects from, 
in Italian Renaissance, 
105, III 

Out-of-door subjects 
from, in Venetian art, 


131 
Fondness of Bassano for, 


132 

Parallelism with New in 
Flemish art, 152 

Predilection of German 
engravers for, 162 

Predilection of Lucas 
van Leyden for, 166 

Importance of, in Pous- 
sin works, 174, 176 

Predilection of seven- 
teenth century Dutch 
for, 190 

Fondness of Rembrandt 
for, IQ 

In series of water-colours 
by Tissot, 235-237 


PARABLES 


Enumerated in proper or- 
der under subject of 
Christ 


PASSION 


See Christ 


PAUL 


By Burne-Jones, 224 


By Partridge (illustra- 
tion), 238 

SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 
LIFE OF: 


WitH BARNABAS AT Lys- 
TRA, Acts 14: 13-15 
By Raphael, 95 
PREACHING AT 
ACIS 17-2222 
By Raphael, 56, 95 


ATHENS, 


PETER 


In French cathedral 
sculpture, 20 
By Burne-Jones, 224 
Lire oF 
In frescoes of Brancacci 
Chapel, 55 
SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 
Lire oF: 

Cay or, Matt. 4: 18-20 
By Ghirlandajo, 82, 84-85 
See also the same subject 

in another version 
under Fishes, Miracu- 
lous Draught of 

WALKING oN Water, Matt. 

14: 22-25 
By Giottesque school, 54 
CHARGE OF (OR ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF CHURCH), 
Matt. 16: 11-19 
a Ghirlandajo, 82, 84, 


5 
DeniaL oF, Matt. 26: 60- 


78 
By Sir Thomas Law- 
rence (whereabouts 
unknown), 208 
Curist’s ADMONITION TO, 
John 21: 16 
By Raphael, 94 
With JoHN, HEALING 
ae Man, Acts 3: 
I- 
By Raphael, 95 
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LIBERATION OF, FROM 
Prison, Acts 12: 4-9 
By Raphael, 102 
By Allston, 214-215 
PILATE 
See Christ 
PLENTY, SEVEN YEARS OF, 
Gen. 41:29 
By Veit, 229 
PRESENTATION OF FIRST-BORN 
IN THE TEMPLE, Lev. 


12: 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
264 


REBECCA, AT THE WELL, Gen. 


24: 15-20 
By Murillo (Madrid Gal- 
lery) 203 
By Tissot (illustration), 
236 
SenpING Her Son JaAcoB 
To LaBan, Gen, 27: 


43-46 
In = Biblia Pauperum,” 


264 
Rep SEA, CROSSING OF 
See Life of Moses 
REUBEN SEARCHING FOR 
JosEpH, Gen. 37:29- 


30 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
272 
RIzPaH, 2 Sam. 21 : 8-10 
By Gérome, 237 
RUTH — Boaz, Ruth 2: 
5- 
By -Jacopo_ Bassano, 
(Hampton Court), 133 
By Overbeck (present 
whereabouts unknown), 
228 
Ruts AND Naomi, DeEpArt- 
ING FROM Moas, Ruth 
1: 6, 16 and 19 
By Murillo (private col- 
lection), 203 


INDEX 


SALoME, DANcE or, Matt. 
14: 6 
By Ghirlandajo, 63 
SAMSON 
LIFE OF 
In German prints, 163 
By Decamps, 234-235 
SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 
LIFE OF: 
Kittine THE Lion, Judges 


14: 5-6 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
272 
CARRYING GATES OF GAZA, 
Judges 16:3 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
272 
BETRAYED BY DELILAH, 
Judges 16: 19-20 
In German prints, 163 
By Rubens (Munich Gal- 
lery), 183 
BLINDNESS OF, Judges 


16221 
By Rembrandt (private 
collection), 191 
SAMUEL ; 
In French cathedral 
sculpture, 20 
SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 
LIFE OF: 
PRESENTATION OF, I Sam. 
I : 24-28 
On Orvieto cathedral, 27 
By Opie, 209 
By Copley, 217 
By Burne-Jones, 224 
In “Biblia Patperum,” 
264 
CAL oF, I Sam. 3: 4 
By Reynolds, 209 
See also Saul 
SAREPTA, Widow oF, GATH- 
ERING Two STICKS, 
1 Kings 19: 12 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
271 


INDEX 


See also Elijah 
SAuL REpRoveED BY SAMUEL, 
1 Sam. 15 : 22-23 
By Copley, 216 
CausING ABIMELECH AND 
ALL THE PRIEsts TO BE 
BEHEADED, I Sam. 22: 
16-19 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


5 
See also David 
Scapegoat, Tue, Lev. 16: 
22 
By Holman Hunt (pri- 
vate collection), 220 
SENNACHERIB, ARMY OF, 
SLAIN BY ANGEL, 2 
Kings 19: 35 
By Benjamin West 
(whereabouts un- 


known), 213 
SHEBA, QUEEN OF 
Story OF 


In cassoni picture, III 
Among Venetian paint- 
ers, 136, 163 
Among German engrav- 
ers, 163 
VisiT To SoLomon, 1 Kings 
10 : I-10 
On Ghiberti’s gate, 35 
By  Baldovinetti (des- 
troyed), 66 
By Bonifazio (Ducal 
Palace, Venice), 136, 
137 
By Tintoretto (Madrid 
Gallery), 136 
By Veronese, 137 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
204 
SIMEON 
In French SS rk 
sculpture, 20 
Sopom, DESTRUCTION OF, Gen. 


19: 24 ; 
By Benozze Gozzoli, 72 


335 


In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
275 
SoLoMon 
LIFE OF 
By Raphael, 99 
SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 


LIFE OF: 

Causinc Moruer To Sit By 
His Smee, 1 Kings 
Zeer 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
274 

JUDGMENT oF, I Kings 3: 

16-28 


In Amiens cathedral 
sculpture, 20 

Among Venetians, 137 

Two pictures by Gior- 
gione (Uffizi, Florence, 
and private collection) A 


13 

By Bonifazio (Venice 
Academy), 138 

By Northcote (where- 
abouts unknown), 
208 

In “Biblia Pauperum,” 


275 o 
ee Ipots, 1 Kings 11 : 
4- 
In German prints, 164 
See also Sheba 
Spies BRINGING GRAPES, 
Numbers 13: 23 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
266 
STEPHEN 
LIFE OF 
De Fra Angelico, 59- 
e) 


SEPARATE SUBJECTS FROM 
LIFE OF: 
DistrisuTING ALMs, Acts 


By Fra Angelico, 60 
PREACHING, Acis 7: 
By Fra Angelico, 60 


1-53 
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TAMAR, SEDUCTION OF, 2 Sam 
13 : 10-14 
In German prints, 164 


By Rembrandt (Louvre), 
THREE ISRAELITES IN Fur- 


104. 


VISITATION, Luke 1: 39-40 
NACE, Daniel 3 : 20 By Ghirlandajo, 62 
In “Biblia Pauperum,” 
267 ZACHARIAH 
THOMAS, UNBELIEF OF By Michelangelo, 89 : 
See Christ In MHolbein’s “Icones,” 
Tosras, STORY OF, 170 
In German prints, 163 ZACHARIAS, ANGEL APPEAR- 
Tosit, ANGEL LEAVING, ING TO, Luke I : 11-12 
Tobit 12: 21-22 (Apoc- By Giotto, 52 
rypha) 


Ry Ghirlandajo, 62 
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